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SAFETY 

A new safety pamphlet aimed at adult pedestrians who display a “juvenile 
attitude toward safety” has been published by the public education department 
of AZtna Casualty and Surety Company. Entitled Pedestrians, Grow Up and 
Live, the booklet illustrates dangerous walking habits which last year took the 
lives of 6,000 adults, many of whom would be alive today if they had acted 
their age. In the booklet, the grown-up jaywalker is likened to a child playing 
hopscotch on the street. A child who dashes into the street to retrieve a ball has 
youth as her excuse, but the woman who darts into traffic without looking be- 
trays a childish impulsiveness which should have long been discarded. Among 
dangerous walking habits which reflect a childish outlook are crossing against 
the light, arguing over the right of way, ignoring pedestrian safety areas, 
stepping from an automobile into traffic, and not paying attention when cross- 
ing the street. The new pamphlet is distributed as a part of the 4=tna’s public 
safety program and may be obtained from the company’s public education de- 
partment at Hartford, Conn., or from A@tna local representatives throughout 
the country . 


SOUND FILM ON OAS AVAILABLE FOR BORROWING 

A sound film, both in black and white and in color, on the Organization of 
American States and its secretariat, the Pan American Union, is now available 
for borrowing by schools, clubs, churches, and other community organizations. 
The 16 mm. film takes approximately 15 minutes to show and covers all phases 
of the activities of the 21-nation organization of American republics, both at 
its headquarters in Washington and at its offices throughout Latin America. 
Scenes show the OAS in actual day-to-day operation. They include sessions of 
the 21 Ambassador OAS Council, international conferences, cultural activities, 
and the staff work of the Pan American Union. The film, titled The OAS—A 
Digest of Its Activities, also outlines the 66-year history of the organization 
and its development into the modern inter-American system. 

The Pan American Union’s film library has black-and-white and color prints 
of the film ready for immediate lending. They are available on application to 
the Office of Public Relations, Pan American Union, Washington, 6, D. C. Ap- 
plications should state the nature of the exhibitor’s organization, the type of 
film desired, and the date on which the film is to be shown. 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION CLASSES 


Teachers and students participating in the new closed circuit television 
classes at Evanston Township High School of Evanston, Illinois, are having 
both realistic and enthusiastic reactions to the experiment. One class with 60- 
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plus pupils in two English-Speech is being taught by Miss Wanda Mitchell via 
TV, and four senior beginning classes in typewriting are receiving instruction 
from William G. Carpenter. 

When an English lesson is presented by TV, reports Miss Mitchell, the 
teacher is forced to organize carefully, to command attention by content and 
delivery, and to use graphic visual aids. The student must listen more intently 
and assume more responsibility for his share of learning. Television appears to 
improve learning when the teacher is explaining or presenting information, but 
it seems to discourage discussion of questions. 

“The students feel they know me as well as they know their other teachers,” 
Miss Mitchell says, “but they do not feel that I know them as well as I would 
if we were not using television.” “TV can be an invaluable aid to the teacher 
in presenting material clearly, effectively, and dramatically,” she continued. 
“However, it is not equally valuable in all steps of the learning process. Just 
as we do not choose between the book and the teacher, we do not choose between 
TV and the “live” teacher; neither is it as good alone as it is when used to 
assist the other.” 

Mr. Carpenter feels that the opportunity to take part in the TV experiment 
is making this year one of his most interesting, challenging, and enjoyable 
years. Senior beginning typing classes have a history of high achievement, he 
says. Students develop speed and accuracy which make it possible for them to 
do any personal typing they may ever need to do at home, in college, and in 
later life. “My TV classes this year,” observes Mr. Carpenter, “appear to be 
well on their way to achieving the same high standards met by classes of other 
years. I am impressed with how quickly and naturally ETHS boys and girls 
adjust to new and different methods of teaching. The classes showed a natural 
interest and curiosity in the use of TV the first few class periods. They now 
accept the whole program as a very natural procedure.”—Here’s Your High 
School 


WHAT HAPPENS TO HIGH-SCHOOL AGRICULTURE STUDENTS? 

Students who studied vocational agriculture in the public high schools of 
North Carolina during the years 1950-51 to 1954-55 do not all go to college 
even when they have graduated from high school. A recent study of 35,312 
students shows that 13,995 or 40 per cent of the number dropped out of school 
before graduating. Of the remaining 60 per cent who were graduated, the study 
shows, only 14 per cent (3,040) went to college, half of the number to agricul- 
tural colleges. The study further shows that 5,203, or 24 per cent, of those who 
were graduated went into farming and 2,278, or 11 per cent, went into occupa- 
tions related to farming. Of those who were graduated from high school, it 
appears that about 42 per cent actually went into farming and related activi- 
ties, or contemplate entering such occupations by entering an agricultural col- 
lege. The percentage entering these agricultural occupations when all students 
in the survey are considered is only slightly smaller—North Carolina Public 
School Buletin 


FACTS FROM THE SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL SCENE 


Well over 40 out of every 100 high-school graduates last June went on this 
September to some type of advanced education, including junior and community 
colleges. This is the largest proportion in United States history. (Raymond 
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Walters) * * * Private schools are doing well, which means, in turn, many more 
families are doing well economically. Some 95% of private schools report an 
enrollment as large or larger than last year. * * * The child attending school 
this year has 20% fewer textbooks than the child of ten years ago. (So claims 
the American Textbook Publishers Institute.) * * * About 1,400 cities and 
towns with a total population of over 30 million people are using fluoridated 
water to help protect children’s teeth against decay. 














WCOTP MEETS IN MANILA 


Washington, October 14.—The desire to solve common problems in education 
brought together in Manila from July 29 to August 8 representatives from 
teachers organizations of five continents for the fifth annual conference of the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP). 
Delegates came to Manila to discuss “The Teacher and the Well-Being of 
Society.” In their deliberations—formal and informal—they found many areas 
of agreement. Many countries reported an encouraging rise in professional 
standards among teachers in the face of rising enrollments. However, there is 
also a growing acuteness of the teacher shortage in practically every part of 
the world. 

The host country, the ten-year-old Philippine Republic, is a notable exception 
to this general trend for it is one of the few parts of the world with a surplus 
of teachers. The World Confederation, in a resolution approved at Manila, 
looks to the international exchange of teachers as one means of improving the 
balance of supply and demand of teachers. WCOTP delegates also pointed out 
many other benefits through better international and intercultural understand- 
ing. 

Dr. G. Kerry Smith, executive secretary of the Association for Higher Edu- 
cation; Dr. Mildred Fenner, editor of the NEA Journal; and W. Henry 
Galbreth, president of the Educational Press Association of America; attended 
the meeting as delegates of the NEA and as directors of a workshop for educa- 
tion editors following the WCOTP conference. Dr. William G. Carr (U. S. A.) 
continues as secretary general. Dr. Paul S. Welty was named to the newly 
created post of assistant secretary general. Secretariat of the organization is 
in Washington, D. C. 











SALARY SCHEDULES IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Institutions of higher learning face enrollments which are increasing at a 
higher rate than any other educational level—and they face this crisis paying 
faculty members an average salary of $5,243. The seriousness of their plight 
is revealed in the most comprehensive survey yet undertaken of salary sched- 
ules in the nation’s universities and colleges released by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association. Facts disclosed by the survey are 
published in the NEA’s quarterly Research Bulletin titled, Salaries Paid and 
Salary Practices in Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1955-56. (50¢). 
They show that, on the average, municipal universities pay the highest salaries 
with state universities running second; that larger colleges pay more than the 
smaller ones; and that public institutions pay more than non-public institutions. 

A geographical breakdown shows faculty salaries vary considerably from 
one part of the country to another, with the highest average—$5,758—paid in 
the Far West. The lowest average—$4,799—is paid in the Southeast. This 
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difference of nearly $1,000 shows up in all ranks of teachers and in all types 
of institutions. 

Though administrative positions in the $25,000—$30,000 bracket are not un- 
known and salaries of $10,000 or more for straight teaching during the aca- 
demic year can be cited, over-all financial opportunities for teaching and ad- 
ministrative personnel are tragically limited. The average salary of a college 
president is $11,314; of a full professor, $7,076; of an associate professor, 
$5,731; of an assistant professor, $4,921; and of an instructor, $4,087. 

Data relative to salaries paid in administrative positions are also revealed. 
The median for the college dean is $7,495; for the registrar, $5,230; for the 
head librarian, $5,437; and for the business manager, $6,682. The salaries re- 
ported are for the full year but do not include such extras as a car or house 
frequently provided for the president, but rarely for any other official. 

“The shortage of competent teachers can rightly be charged to a number of 
contributing causes, but one stands far above others in importance—insufficient 
salaries,” states the bulletin. “Employing officials . . . lack the necessary funds 
to enter the free competitive market and obtain the services of superior 
teachers in the numbers needed by today’s educational system. The extent of 
the unmet need varies from one subject of study to another and from one in- 
stitution to another, but the net result is that emergency provisions are in 
operation almost everywhere.” 

The investigation further discloses that many of the higher educational in- 
stitutions are forced to take unfair advantage of the devotion of their staff 
members. “Many superior teachers remain in the classroom year after year 
because of their sincere belief in the worth of their efforts and their dedication 
to work with growing minds,” the report asserts. “In many other instances it 
must be admitted that mediocre and even inferior work in the classroom is 
condoned simply because funds are not available to attract and hold superior 
teachers.” 

Released at a time when most institutions are planning budgets for the com- 
ing year, the survey covers the year 1955-56 and is based upon replies from 730 
degree-granting institutions. It is also based on tabulations of returns from 258 
junior colleges. 


FAMOUS AMERICANS IN PICTURES 


The most interesting facts about how several famous Americans became 
famous are presented pictorially in a new teaching aid announced by The 
Jam Handy Organization. The biographies are typically American life dramas 
of courage in the face of physical and financial handicaps, persistence, and a will 
to blaze a new trial. The people chosen are known to all. The information given 
about them in pictorial highlights, however, represents many interest-holding 
details which the student could find only by time-consuming research in the 
shelves. 

The series, Famous Americans, contains class-tested filmstrips in color on the 
lives and contributions of Thomas Alva Edison, the Wright brothers, George 
Washington Carver, Alexander Graham Bell, Theodore Roosevelt, and Jane 
Addams. The materia] is helpful on both elementary- and junior high-school 
levels in social studies, language arts, and science. Suggestions are made at 
the end of each presentation for class utilization of the ideas presented, as by 
means of exhibits, dramatization of historic incidents, and hobbycraft. Ques- 
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tions at the conclusion of each picture-story focus attention on the basic 
achievements of great Americans. Famous Americans is priced at $31.50 for 
the entire series, or $5.75 for individual filmstrips. The material is available 
from the Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, 
Michigan, or from all authorized Jam Handy dealers. 


NEA PREPARES FOR CENTENNIAL 

This is the centennial year for America’s organized teaching profession. 
And, for the 650,000 members of the National Education Association, 1957 will 
be a redletter year as they—together with thousands of friends of education 
all over the nation—complete plans for celebrating the 100th birthday of the 
world’s largest professional organization. 

The NEA Centennial Celebration got off to an official start with the publica- 
tion of Song of Democracy, the composition written especially for the Associa- 
tion’s anniversary by Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, N. Y. Vanett Lawler, executive secretary of the Music 
Educators National Conference, and chairman of the centennial music com- 
mittee, has announced that piano and vocal scores of the composition are now 
available from Carl Fischer Publishing Company, 52-62 Cooper Square, New 
York 3, N. Y. Arrangements are under way, Miss Lawler reports, for a 
premiere performance of the full orchestral score later in the year. 

Another highlight of the centennial celebration is the announcement by 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield that a commemorative stamp 
honoring the school teachers of America will be issued this year. The NEA 
centennial office has announced plans to have the first-day sale of the stamp 
coincide with the opening of the centennial convention in Philadelphia. Paul 
Street, director of the centennial office, reports that the plans call for having 
a post office set up at convention headquarters so that delegates may purchase 
the stamps along with the first-day-of-issue envelopes which are being prepared 
for the historic event. 

The NEA Centennial program includes some 28 different projects which 
will be carried on by the Association’s departments, committees, and com- 
missions, as well as by many of the state and local education associations 
during the year-long observance. Among the special plans are: distribution 
of the NEA Centennial film, A Desk for Billie; special centennial publications 
of the NEA Handbook, the NEA Journal, and the 1957 Convention Proceedings ; 
publication of a history of the NEA by Edgar B. Wesley, well-known historian; 
a nation-wide NEA Birthday Party to be observed by every local association 
throughout the nation (and in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico) on April 4; 
promotion of “The Teacher’s Minute” ceremonies at service and civic club 
meetings throughout the nation during the week of April 4; and the Centennial 
Convention, June 30-July 5, in Philadelphia, birthplace of the NEA, with 
special tours for teachers, special ceremonies by Future Teachers of America 
groups at the founding site, a Centennial festival to be produced by the Phila- 
delphia public schools, and exhibit of student art from all over the nation. 

A special pageant in honor of the NEA Centennial will be featured during 
the 41st Annual Convention of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in Washington, D. C., February 23-27. Hugh Smith, principal of 
Jefferson Junior High School, will direct the pageant. Pupils from many 
schools in the District of Columbia will take part in the production. 
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Experimental Studies of the Utilization of 
the Staff in the Secondary School 


J. LLOYD TRUMP 


 —— under the assumption that, even though junior and 
senior high schools and teacher-education institutions utilize improved 
methods of recruiting able young men and women for the teaching 
profession, the probability of meeting the teacher shortage only by these 
efforts is small, the Curriculum Planning and Development Committee 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals has for some 
time been seeking other solutions to the shortage problem. Moreover, 
realizing that the shortage problem is further complicated by the fact 
that professions other than teaching are also seeking the services of an 
increasing number of able young people, the Committee submitted on 
February 2, 1956, a Proposal Designed To Demonstrate How Improved 
Teacher-Utilization Can Help To Solve the Problem of Teacher Shortage 
in the High Schools of the United States. 

The foregoing proposal grew out of a series of meetings authorized 
by the Executive Committee of the NASSP early in 1955. Early con- 
tacts with representatives of the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
resulted in their exhibiting much interest in the program. Two grants, 
the first amounting to $120,000 on February 29, 1956, and a second of 
$33,123 on September 20, 1956, were received from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education for the purpose of aiding schools in the de- 
velopment of experimental studies of staff utilization. 

A Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the 
Staff in the Secondary School was appointed by the NASSP Executive 
Committee in May 1956. Members of the Commission are: C. W. SANForD, 
Dean of Admissions, University of Illinois, Chairman; Leo Barry, Prin- 
cipal, Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts; MATTHEW 
GarFney, Professor of Education, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Lroyp S. MICHAEL, Superinten- 
dent, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois; Ciirrorp 
SKINNER, Vice-Principal, Roosevelt High School, Portland, Oregon; J. G. 
Umstatrp, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas; GLENN F. VARNER, Assistant Superintendent of Secondary and 
Vocational Education, St. Paul Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota; 


J. Lloyd Trump is Director of the NASSP Commission on the Experimental Study 
of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School and Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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RayMonp WILSON, Executive Secretary, Commission on Secondary Schools, 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Atlanta, Georgia; 
and Grorce L. CLELAND, Secondary-School Consultant, State Department 
of Education, Topeka, Kansas, and President of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. J. Luoyp Trump, Professor of Education 
and Head of Teacher Placement, University of Illinois, was appointed Di- 
rector of the Commission. 

The Commission has developed policies concerning types of experi- 
ments which might be encouraged in the early stages of the program. 
These policies have been incorporated in a statement, Criteria for the 
Selection of Experimental Projects, shown in its entirety at the conclu- 
sion of this article. Considerable attention has also been given to the 
development of procedures for evaluating experiments in ways that 
would be both scientific and convincing. 

Experimental studies are now being started in seven school systems 
with one or two additional studies being planned for the near future. 
All of these studies are designed to demonstrate ways in which improved 
staff utilization in junior and senior high schools can help to improve 
instruction and relieve the teacher shortage. 

The experiment at Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, 
proposes to demonstrate how capable teachers may use closed circuit 
television and teacher assistants (clerical aids and cadet teachers) to 
give effective instruction to an increased number of pupils enrolled in 
typewriting and English-speech classes. Other subjects may be added 
later on the basis of results obtained in the first studies. Emphasis will be 
placed on testing what outcomes of instruction in various subjects are 
taught more effectively, as effectively, or less effectively in the experiment. 

More effective utilization of sound tapes and tape recorders is being 
studied in the Westside Community High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Explanatory materials, drill exercises, and other aids to learning for stu- 
dents of different levels of ability and achievement are being prepared by 
teachers. Students in groups of different sizes, depending on the activity, 
listen and follow instructions via earphones. The first experimentation 
will involve classes in junior high-school spelling and Spanish. Possible 
effects on teacher energy and output, instructional outcomes, in-service 
professional growth of teachers, and instruction in classes of different sizes 
will be analyzed carefully. 

Methods of improving instruction in larger science classes will be 
studied in the Roseville, Minnesota, High School. Since facilities for 
individual student experimentation are limited in large science classes, 
additional opportunities for students will be provided by keeping science 
laboratories open during activities periods to permit competent and 
interested students to work under the direction of cadet science teachers 
and scientists on loan from industry. The effects of these extra science 
periods on the total quality of instruction in science as well as on the 
most gifted students will be studied. 
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Staff members in the Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts, 
are re-examining many traditional practices that have implications for 
the deployment of professional and subprofessional staffs. Relationships 
between quality of instruction and the ways in which classes are organ- 
ized and spaces in the building are made available, effects of possible re- 
arrangements of subject matter into smaller or larger units or blocks of 
time, analyses of times and places for secondary-school education to occur, 
values in exchange of school and college instructional staffs, and methods 
of recognition of distinguished teaching practices are among the several 
aspects of secondary-education practices that may be tested. In the early 
stages of the experimentation, the principal work is being done by 
teachers in the English department. 

In Beecher, Illinois, staff and community members will try out a num- 
ber of ways in which a small high school can utilize staff members more 
effectively. The number of different classes and activities which teachers 
usually handle in small schools is often excessive in relation to that in 
larger places. Through the use of community members as assistants in 
some activities, extra clerical help, changes in course offerings, provision 
of correspondence courses, use of modern teaching aids, and other devices, 
the staff will attempt to discover ways of improving instruction and 
making teaching more attractive in smaller schools. 

The use of laboratory assistants in driver education classes is being 
studied in Richwood, West Virginia. Effects upon the quality of in- 
struction when the classwork is given by a fully qualified driver education 
teacher while the behind-the-wheel phase of instruction is given by care- 
fully selected bus drivers working closely with the teacher will be studied. 
The teacher, freed from the necessity of spending much time in behind- 
the-wheel instruction with four students at a time, is able to teach busi- 
ness education subjects for which he is also qualified. Effects upon the 
students, teacher, and bus drivers will be evaluated carefully. 

How school building design can affect staff utilization will be studied 
in a newly organized school district at Syosset, New York. A unique 
building in which classrooms for each grade level are grouped around a 
central “project area” will make possible closer working relationships 
among teachers and easy adaptations for instructing students in different 
sized groups with the use of a variety of modern teaching aids, including 
television, recordings, films, mock-ups, and other concrete materials. 
Each group of teachers will study the values in clerical assistance, cur- 
riculum workshop materials, services of guidance personnel, and other 
arrangements within the “small school” grouping of about 300 students 
in a grade. 

Other studies are also being planned in several school systems. In 
one of these, a group of students from the upper one fourth of their 
high-school graduating class who for one reason or another did not go on 
to college will be selected carefully from the standpoint of being potenti- 
ally well qualified to enter teaching training. These -students will then 
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be enrolled in teacher education institutions in the city, and at the 
same time work five hours a week as teacher assistants (in their last year, 
they will work 15 hours a week). Thus the school system hopes to tap a 
new source of supply for teachers, provide teacher assistants, and intro- 
duce certain new elements in the teacher training program. The effects 
of all of these adaptations will be studied carefully. In another school 
system, studies will be conducted to see what effect upon staff utilization 
may result from increased independence on the part of gifted students 
and more use of high-school students as teacher aids. Other staffs are 
contemplating studying individual differences among teachers and how 
these differences can be recognized better in what teachers do. For ex- 
ample, if some teachers are better than others in explaining things, in 
motivating and inspiring students to independent study, or in improving 
inter-personal relationships among students, and so on, these teachers 
may carry on the functions in which they are most talented for larger 
numbers of students, or in differently organized situations. 

Each participating school will evaluate carefully the effectiveness of 
the instruction offered in connection with these new approaches. The 
entire project is directed toward the improvement of the quality of in- 
struction through the improved use of staff resources. 

The Commission has emphasized that it has no preconceived notions 
regarding what specific improvements in staff utilization, or what meth- 
ods in recruiting teachers, may be most effective. There is recognition 
that mounting enrollments in the high schools in the face of a propor- 
tionately inadequate supply of available teachers are resulting in eliminat- 
ing courses, particularly in science and mathematics, in a number of 
high schools, increasing class sizes, and employing more and more teachers 
who are not fully qualified. The Commission hopes that the studies now 
underway and others that will be added later supported by grants from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education may demonstrate means 
through which secondary schools may meet in part the teacher shortage 
problem and improve further the quality of instruction offered to stu- 
dents. 


That the work of the Commission is in harmony with the thinking of 
some other groups is illustrated by a recent announcement by the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce. The Com. 
mittee, in urging that one per cent of the 1957-59 state appropriation for 
general-purpose aid to local school districts be allocated for applied re- 
search and development in education, included the following as types 
of studies that are needed: test methods which may enable skilled teachers 
to serve more pupils and serve them better, including relief from many 
non-teaching duties; group pupils into classes of optimum size for the 
subject matter being taught; increase the number of hours a week that 
classrooms and laboratories are in use; test the four-quarter, eleven- 
month school year; and develop a salary structure flexible enough to 
attract and hold in the classroom men and women having superior 
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abilities. The hope was expressed that wider testing of education prac- 
tices would be undertaken at the local school district level in various 
parts of the state. 

The Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the 
Staff in the Secondary School invites proposals for experimentation from 
any junior or senior high school in the United States. Inquiries or pro- 
posals should be addressed to a member of the Commission or the direc- 
tor, J. Lloyd Trump, 200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Illinois. All pro- 
posals will be carefully considered by the commission. Financial assis- 
tance from the Fund for the Advancement of Education will be sought 
for all experiments approved by the Commission. The criteria used 
by the Commission in selecting experimental projects are indicated as a 
guide to interested persons. 


CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS 


The Commission wishes to identify secondary schools where there is 
interest in conducting projects designed to demonstrate how improved 
staff utilization can help to improve instruction and relieve the teacher 
shortage. During the early phases of the work of the Commission, it is 
proposed that projects might be set up which would demonstrate such 
innovations as the following: utilization of teaching assistants working 
under the supervision of skilled teachers; reorganization of administrative 
patterns affecting the utilization of staff; utilization of modern instruc- 
tional equipment as basic means of instruction; and utilization of sucess- 
ful teachers as a factor in interesting increased numbers of able young 
people in teaching. 

The criteria listed subsequently are to be used in the selection of ex- 
perimental study projects. Since all of the criteria are important and 
should be given as much attention as possible, the order in which the 
criteria are listed should not be considered an indication of priority 
value. The criteria are as follows: 

1. The school system in which the experimental study project is located should pro- 
vide a climate favorable to the success of the experiment. This means among other 
things that support and cooperation in the experiment should come not only from 
the superintendent and principal, but also from members of the staff and community, 
as well as from city, county, and state educational authorities. There should be a 
depth of community involvement that would make experimentation possible and pro- 
ductive. 

2. All projects must be approved by the central administration and board of educa- 
tion of the school system in which the experiment is located. 

$. School authorities must make available enough of the time and energies of the 
staff that reasonable experimentation is possible. 

4. Projects should represent a high degree of creative effort and ownership by as 
many local groups as possible. 

5. Projects may represent different types of constituent involvement; there may be 
different degrees of staff, student, parent, and community participation. 
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6. It is assumed that improved practices demonstrated by experimentation will con- 
tinue after financial aid from the Commission is no longer available. There should 
be a genuine commitment to the ideas and practices involved in the experimental study. 

7. The school systems in which experiments are located should have such quality in 
resources of staff and physical facilities that other schools would be likely to follow 
similar practices if the experimental projects prove successful. 

8. There must be a willingness on the part of those planning and directing each 
project to develop schemes of evaluating and reporting which will be both scientific 
and convincing. The tentative plan of evaluation must be included in the proposed 
experimental study from each school. 

9. The school systems in which experiments are conducted should be willing to serve 
as observation centers. 

10. New projects should represent approaches substantially different from those 
already approved; there should be as wide a variety as possible in the types of 
demonstrations. 

11. Projects should be located in as many different types of schools as possible; 
variety in such aspects as the following would be desirable: 

a. Size of school 

b. Kind of student body in terms of social, economic, and cultural factors 
c. Type of community such as rural, suburban, or urban 

d. Grades included in the school system 

e. Major curriculum emphasis 

12. Since it would be desirable to have as many sections of the country represented 
as possible, new projects should be located in geographic areas different from those in 
which existing projects are situated. 

13. Projects should represent an efficient use of funds, time, and effort by the 
Commission. 





NATION-WIDE INVENTORY OF RECREATION RESOURCES 


State and local governments last year spent more than $464,000,000 to 
provide for the recreation interests of their residents and visitors. In the five- 
year period from 1951 to 1955, over $158,000,000 in receation bond issues also 
were approved by local and county voters. These are among thousands of 
facts about recreation and park services of local, county, state, and Federal 
agencies included in the 1956 Recreation and Park Yearbook just published 
by the National Recreation Association. This is the fortieth edition prepared 
by the Association since it was founded as a non-profit citizens organization in 
1906. The last previous study covered 1950. The Yearbook, with 116 pages of 
statistical data, was edited by George D. Butler, Director of Research for the 
National Recreation Association, and is available for $2 from the National 
Recreation Association, 8 West 8th St., New York 11, N. Y. 

This year’s report covers nearly 2,800 communities. The amount of money 
spent for leadership and for the operaticn of buildings and lands in each of 
these communities is among the detailed statistics included. The kinds of 
facilities, number and acreage of parks, and use of properties also are reported. 
Over 50 types of facilities and 90 activities are recorded. New data included 
for the first time pertain to school sites for recreation, playground registration, 
and divisional organization of park departments in large cities. 





What Parents Think of Their Schools and 
What They Know About Them 


VYNCE A. HINES 
and HULDA GROBMAN 


The University of Florida-CPEA Project has had as its purpose the 
description of how principals work with others—parents, teachers, and 
pupils—and how variations in these working patterns have differential 
consequences in such phases of school operations as attitude of parents, 
human relations among pupils and teachers, teaching methods stressed 
by teachers, program development within schools, and pupil achievement. 
Claims for certain types of administrative behavior have been evaluated 
against consequences in practice and the evidence indicates thus far, that 
how the principal does his job does make a difference. This article is a 
report on a part of the results of this project. The November 1956 issue 
of THE BULLETIN contains another report on this project. It is entitled 
“What Makes a Good Principal?” 

With a supplementary grant from the Kellogg Foundation, a new study 
is underway to test out the consequences of a program of leadership train- 
ing embodying recent advances in personality theory, perception psy- 
chology, group process, and leadership research findings to see whether 
or not the more effective behavior patterns which have been identified 
can be developed among a group of principals. 





= is a tremendous difference between schools as to what parents 
know or what they think they know about their schools. This is probably 
closely related to how they feel about their schools. It is certainly easier 
to teach in a school where the pupils, parents, and entire community 
have a positive attitude toward the school, where they like the school 
and feel it is an integral part of the community life. But in judging the 
feeling about the school and how it gets this way, it is important to 
consider the wide variations among schools in terms of facilities and 
economic-social-physical characteristics of the school community. 

While we can use a county-wide or system-wide norm that would be 
pertinent for some purposes to find out what parents, pupils, and teachers 
generally think of their school, replies will have very different meanings 


Vynce A. Hines is Coordinator of the Kellogg Leadership Project and Hulda Grobman 
is Editorial Assistant. This is a CPEA Project being conducted by the College of 
Education of the University of Florida in Gainesville, Florida. 
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when taken in the context of a given school. The interpretation of re- 
sults should be different when variations in replies are found among 
parents in similar school environments and when comparing those from 
optimal school physical situations with those at the nadir. Consider, 
for example, the fact that, within our study area, we found a school with 
adequate, though not new, equipment, a relatively homogeneous and 
prosperous patronage group (80 per cent of them college graduates and 
a similar percentage with incomes of over $5,000), and a school with 
such inadequate facilities that the community had to furnish chairs be- 
cause there was not sufficient usable seating equipment for students. Also 
the whole matter of community pride and interest in the general com- 
munity welfare is naturally carried over to some extent to the school 
situation. Not that a good principal cannot make a decided difference, 
or that poor community attitudes toward the school and its activities 
are necessary, but good parental attitudes are certainly more difficult to 
achieve in the latter situation. 

One poorly equipped school in an agricultural community, and 
serving the rural area as well, did manage to become a point of pride 
in the community, despite tremendous drawbacks in terms of facilities, 
large attendance area, and relatively few parents in the wealthy or 
educated brackets. But this school, the John Dick School, had been made 
by its principal into a real community school, virtually the only white 
community school in the county. The principal, teachers, and pupils 
worked in, through, and with the entire community, all of which resulted 
in a tremendous feeling of pride in “our” school. 

At John Dick, many of the activities that tied the school to its patrons 
were unique, but they met the real needs of the area. For example, one 
spring a particular churchyard needed mowing and trimming. Pupils 
from the school did the job. They also take care of the community 
cemetery on a regular basis. A number of the pupils are active in the 
town's Volunteer Fire Department. They attend a monthly practice 
session and whenever the fire alarm sounds, they are immediately ex- 
cused from the classroom. The school’s agricultural culling teams 
regularly visit farms in the community and cull out the layers from the 
nonlayers in chicken flocks. 

Each year students gather pines and other kinds of plants and distribute 
them to farm homes and supervise the setting and planting. John Dick 
is a kind af relay center for the restocking of local ponds with fish from 
the State’s Fresh-Water Fish Department. School tools are available 
to repair farm equipment. 

John Dick’s principal enjoys telling of one of the recent, big, school- 
community, spur-of-the-moment projects that turned out well— 





One night one of our very good school people who has four or five children in the 
school brought thirteen crates of butter beans to market and they were not taken. 
She had thirteen crates of butter beans—what would she do with them. This was on 
a Wednesday afternoon and it was about six o’clock when she called me to say that, 
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if we could use them, she had thirteen crates of butter beans we could have. I said, 
“I believe I can use them—if you will leave them, I will try.” So she left them. I wrote 
out a short message to each prayer meeting group that night—there were three prayer 
meeting groups—and told them that we had thirteen crates of butter beans at the 
canning plant that was costing the school nothing; and, if they would come and help 
to shell them that it would certainly be a great help to the school. I also told them 
there were plenty of pans for everyone and the chicken and rice was already on. What 
happened? We could not find enough pans for all the people who came to shell beans. 
By eleven o'clock we had shelled thirteen crates of butter beans after prayer meeting 
and had started eating chicken and rice. 

This is quite a contrast with Richard Roe School, which is also a rural 
school, but with even poorer patrons and still less adequate school facili- 
ties. Here the parents feel that the school is not sympathetic to the eco- 
nomic needs. The patrons cannot understand the justice of school author- 
ities requiring their children to be present in school when their physical 
labor is needed at home. The PTA is in effect non-existent or at best 
dormant. A Mom and Dad's Club has been organized on a county-wide 
basis to lend support to the school; however this club is regarded by many 
as merely a community pressure group organized by an unhappy super- 
visor in the local school system. There are no active school-community 
organizations in the attendance area. Illiteracy in the patron group is 
estimated at some 35-40 per cent, and a large portion of the remainder 
read and write only with difficulty. There is no local radio station, and 
transportation among the school-community is poor, with many of the 
children living on backwoods, dirt roads that are almost inaccessible. 
Furthermore, there is not even a telephone in the school. This makes 
the normal channels of communication completely inadequate for 
reaching the community or the school patrons. 

Another type of separation of school and community was found 
in the Centertown School. Here the school was located in a resort com- 
munity and served six smaller surrounding communities with a wide 
range of socio-economic backgrounds, including exclusive resort, old 
fishing village, and rural section. Patrons have little in common except 
the fact that their children attend one school. The socio-economic 
distinctions were carried over into the student in-school activities. It 
would be relatively easy for an observer watching students at work and 
play to pick out the favored and unfavored status groups, and to find 
these groups relatively isolated from each other in terms of voluntary 
interaction. A large number of teachers lived outside the immediate 
community of the school; approximately one fourth lived in a city twenty 
miles away; the remainder lived in various surrounding communities 
which comprised the attendance area of the school. Attitudes of the 
teachers toward the community were mixed. This is no doubt in part 
due to the fact that the community consists of so many diverse elements. 
The situation is one which makes rapport and understanding difficult to 
achieve. The nonresidence of so many teachers is simply another com- 
plicating factor. 
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DISTANCE AND DISAFFECTION 

Beyond the variation in the nature of the school and its facilities, 
parental opinion is influenced by other factors. According to our study, 
one major determinant in patron acceptance of the schools is the distance 
of the patron’s home from the school. As this distance increases, the 
feeling for the school deteriorates. 

This factor of physical distance will loom even larger in the nation’s 
school systems of the future, because of the emphasis, in school building 
programs everywhere, on consolidation. Thousands of small schools 
have been closed in the last ten years, and many more are due for closing, 
or at least for transfer of junior and senior high-school students, over the 
coming years. While this consolidation is imperative from an educational 
standpoint, we cannot afford to ignore the psychological aspects involved. 

Consolidation has been pushed by school people as the only feasible, 
economic answer to good education. Many proponents of consolidation 
have considered the public negative reaction to consolidated schools 
the result of ignorance and lack of appreciation of what a good, large 
school can do for and teach a pupil. Often, the negative reaction has 
been considered inevitable; or it has been ignored in the hope either 
that it would improve in time or that the city taxpayers would continue 
to out-vote rural parents on school matters. 

But inadequate attention has been paid to the problems of maintain- 
ing good community-school relations in many consolidation situations. 
That this relationship of distance from school and disapproval of school 
exists, is an unfortunate, but by no means unchangeable, fact. 

There is no reason to assume that such attitudes cannot be avoided or 
minimized. But existence of this general relationship between distance 
from school and unfavorable attitude toward schools does put the teachers 
and principals on notice that, unless they appreciate this potentially, 
and take steps to avoid its further development, they may find a degree 
of disaffection for the schools of sufficient magnitude to jeopardize their 
entire school program. 

The lack of positive feeling towards schools is shared by another group 
of parents—those with low economic and educational backgrounds. Be- 
cause of their social distance from the school community and their un- 
familiarity with the school and its status figures, they too have little actual 
contact with the school. 

Conversely, among upper income and education school-patron groups, 
there are higher expectations for, and degrees of acceptance of, the school. 
Various group dynamics experiments have indicated that the greater the 
number of interactions between members of a group, the greater the de- 
gree of acceptance. In the Florida study there was a very direct correla- 
tion found between the number of interactions with the school and posi- 
tive feeling towards the school. It is, therefore, perfectly understandable 
that these low-status persons, who rarely come in contact with the school 
and its personnel, do not accept the school to any considerable degree. 
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Since the high-status groups are the ones that interact more frequently 
with the school, it might be expected that they would be more sympa- 
thetic to it. 

Thus the factor of social distance creating antagonisms may be com- 
parable to that of physical distance. This disaffection for the schools, or 
the lack of positive feeling, by low-status groups and persons living at a 
distance from the school—often rural people—may be the fault of the 
school and its way of dealing with the public. In both instances it is a 
distance that can and should be breached. 

Once we recognize that this negative reaction on the low-income 
parents as well as the rural parents is a normal concomitant to distance 
from school, rather than mere cussedness, intelligent preventive measures 
can be taken to head it off or to diminish it. 

Some schools have been relatively successful in giving all children and 
parents a greater sense of belonging. For example, the successful 
“community school,” the school that is made an interacting part of and 
service to the entire community, would probably minimize the unfavor- 
able effects of distance from the school. Some specific remedial steps 
that we found being taken in schools are: 

Including all activities generally considered “extracurricular” in the regular school 
day. For example, club meetings—FHA, FFA, student council, band—and athletic 
scheduled the last regular period of the school day. 

Running the school bus evenings, to pick up parents and children for special school 
programs. 

Visits to the homes by teachers and principals. (In the case of farm families, this 
may be a very successful technique, but in low-income homes, it may have an adverse 
effect, since the parents may be frightened of a teacher visit, fearing criticism or think- 
ing something has gone wrong with their child.) 

The home economics and agricultural teachers are in a particularly advantageous 
position to work with community groups and individuals to close the breach between 
home and school. 

A simple project such as community cooperation in canning surplus farm produce 
for use in school-lunch programs can give a vital sense of participation to parents who 
otherwise would not be involved in school activities. In canning work they are on an 
equal basis with every other parent working in the cannery, and, since the project 
directly benefits their own children, they can hardly refuse to participate. 

Some principals make a practice of speaking at, or merely visiting, all the churches 
in the school attendance area at least once a year. 

The type information sent home from the school can make for a greater under- 
standing of the school and its activities. School-home and school-community informa- 
tional channels have generally not been exploited to their greatest potential. 


When schools go to the community for information and for community 
help in modifying the school program, enriching offerings, or for sugges- 
tions, the easiest method is to work through PTA or through leading com- 
munity, civic, or religious organizations. These are usually ready to 
help and are easily approached. However, the low-status groups in 
the community—the uneducated, the low-paid, and the rural population— 
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are generally sidestepped in such a procedure. Even the organized farm 
groups rarely represent all the farmers. Through school use of organized 
groups for the school program, the school reaches only a very biased 
sample of the school public, instead of a representative sample. By de- 
liberately drawing in a more representative group, by giving assignments 
to parents who are not close physically or socially to the school and thus 
guiding them into the school orbit, such parents may come to feel more 
a part of the school. The more laborious methods of polling community 
opinion or getting community cooperation by reaching all, or a 
representative sample of all, the school community is an excellent public 
relations technique—one which would tend to breach the gap caused by 
physical as well as economic and educational distances. 

In these ways all pupils can take advantage of the entire school pro- 
gram, and no parent will find his child “left out,” relegated to second 
class, underprivileged status because he lives in the country or is financi- 
ally “underprivileged.” With concerted care given the problems raised by 
social and physical distance from school, many of the present antagonisms 
might be eliminated or reduced. Unless this is done, school consolidation 
will have a hard row to plow, and may end up with creating unfavorable 
community attitudes towards schools on a large and dangerous scale. 


WHaATtT PARENTS KNow ABOUT SCHOOL 


When parents are asked what they know about the schools their chil- 
dren attend, it becomes evident that the schools have definite media for 
reaching parents and the community with certain limited types of in- 
formation, or with information about limited areas of the school pro- 
gram. PTA meetings, special programs such as May Day and Open 
House, football games and band performances are well announced in 
various ways. In fact, most of what parents and the community know 
about local education has to do with either athletics or band. But the 
really basic questions concerning education of the youth, the matters 
dealing with the fundamentals of the school system, generally remain 
relatively obscure. For example, parents should know, but don’t, about: 


What is the underlying philosophy of the school? Is it traditional or progressive, 
or in-between? How is this position arrived at? 

How does the school rate in terms of learning outcomes according to national norms 
on achievement? 

Is there any program of mental and physical health in effect? 

Is any provision made for exceptional children—both for slow leurners and gifted 
children, as well as for handicapped children? 

What method is used to teach reading and why? Is only one method used with 
all children. 

Is the curriculum standardized or variable? Is it ever changed? How is it changed? 
Who decides on or instigates change? 

How are teachers chosen? How are they rated? What are the qualifications and 
the duties of the supervisory staff? How are outstanding teachers and supervisors 
rewarded? 
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In the long run, such things as these will make the difference in the 
schools’ effectiveness and in the learning outcomes of the schools. Yet 
few schools give concerted attention to make this information available, 
notwithstanding the fact that column on column of newsprint is spent on 
explaining the football situation, or the school play, or band uniform 
problems, or other nonacademic functions of the educational system. 

Eli Whitney school is typical of this. Here the interscholastic athletic 
program provides competition with other schools in football, basketball, 
track, and swimming. Here, those who have no children in school form 
some opinion of the school and its program. They see school facilities 
in use, the school band, the girls’ marching organizations, and pupils in 
the school environment. Academic aspects of the school program are not 
presented. Adults who have no children in school appear to be even 
more completely uninformed about non-athletic aspects of education 
than are the parents. 


WHaAT PARENTS THINK 


Despite lack of parental information about their schools, parents do 
have a different feeling towards “their” school than they do about schools 
in general. Although they may be critical of “modern” education, or of 
today’s schools, there is generally some sense of proprietory pride in their 
own school, that transcends criticism of schools in general. 

The popular hue and cry about how bad our schools are today is up to 


the usual national level in the areas we studied. The newspapers have 
at least as many unfavorable articles on modern schools as those in the 
average American community of this decade. Yet when parents, who 
generally are among the loudest complainants, are brought down to 
specifics on a parent-school questionnaire, their replies are largely favor- 
able. Relatively few harshly critical questionnaires were received, al- 
though complete anonymity was assured, and the proportion of returns 
on a wholly voluntary basis was unusually high. From the degree of 
voluntary participation, it would seem that parents had confidence in the 
investigation and wished to cooperate. 

Some interesting ideas turn up in this questionnaire sent home from 
school. Most of these questionnaires are answered by the mothers rather 
than the fathers. Just over half of the patrons queried lived within a 
mile of the school and 84 per cent lived within three miles of the school. 

The questionnaire asked for general income information, with cate- 
gories of under $2,000, $2,000-$5,000, and over $5,000. The forms were 
not to be signed. There was no possible way to trace who sent in a 
given form, and this income information requested was in very general 
terms. Yet, even with the excellent rapport maintained by the research 
staff, parents were extremely reluctant to reply to this question. One 
quarter of parents who returned forms did not furnish this information. 
No other question was omitted or avoided even half this often. Also it 
is possible that a considerable proportion of the parents who did not 
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send back the form were influenced in their refusal to participate be- 
cause of this question. Principals, too, object to it, feeling that it makes 
for poor public relations, even if they have nothing to do with sending 
out the questionnaire or receiving the returns. 

The unfavorable repercussions of this one question were greater than 
with any other question in this or in the other instruments in the entire 
Leadership Study, and were sufficiently serious to result in dropping this 
item in later uses of the instrument in other school areas. Although in- 
come information is extremely important in analyzing returns, it makes 
for great difficulties in getting returns and may be a major cause for 
refusal to cooperate. 

We have no way of knowing whether the individuals who become 
hostile to the entire questionnaire are a random group of the entire 
population or whether they represent for the most part a selecced group. 
If this latter were the case, the adequacy of the sample would suffer. It 
is, of course, possible to get some of the same type of stratification of pop- 
ulation from an occupational or parental education question as from 
the income question. However, this procedure has definite limitations 
in classifying the population. For example, in Florida, a “farmer” may 
be a small dirt farmer with a cash income of $1,000 or less, or he may be 
a rancher with hundreds of thousands of acres and an income to match 
the fabulous Texas ranchers. In some communities, college education 
may indicate some degree of status in terms of income and expectations 
for the schools; however, there are areas with many wealthy individuals 
who are “self-made men” and who do not respect education. Again, as 
far as the Negroes are concerned, income, education, and occupation may 
be unrelated in a number of cases. There are areas in Florida where 
drivers for the Negro school buses are college graduates, some of them 
with rank 2 teaching certificates. 

It seems reasonable to assume that those parents who dislike the school 
or its program would welcome the opportunity to air criticism of the 
school by replying to this questionnaire. Those who feel lukewarm 
about the school or who like it fairly well might be less likely to reply 
since they do not feel strongly. So that probably most of the really vocal 
critics would have answered the questionnaire. Despite this factor, the 
overwhelming attitude displayed in the answers is favorable in almost 
every instance. Most school patrons think the three R's taught well; con- 
sider the total program either average or superior; feel the schools do an 
excellent job; and feel the school helpful to the child’s present and future 
needs. Parents liked the activity program, the leaders, the amount of 
homework, the type of teaching program. Parents even liked the disci- 
pline. Forty-one per cent of the parents considered the discipline ex- 
cellent and fifty-three per cent thought it average. 

A good percentage of patrons seem to have personal contacts with the 
schools. More than half the respondents know the principal to talk to, 
another twenty-five per cent know him when they see him. Even more 
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HOW PATRONS OF DEMOCRATIC AND AUTHORITARIAN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS REACTED TO THE SCHOOL-COMMUNITY QUESTIONNAIRE®* 





Democratic Authoritarian 





I know the principal of the local school: 
1. Well enough to talk to 63% 
2. When I see him or her 
8. Don't know him or her 
4. Did not answer 
I would rate the total program of our schools as: 
1. Excellent 
2. About average 
3. Poor 
4. Did not answer 
The discipline in our school is: 
1. Excellent 
2. Average 
3. Poor 
4. Did not answer 
The leaders in our local school (principal, assistant 
principal, etc.) do a: 
1. Good job 
2. Average job 
3. Poor job 
4. Did not answer 
I think the financial and social position of the 
parent determines the way a child is treated in 
our school: 
1. Very much 
2. Some 
3. Little 
4. Did not answer 
I attend PTA meetings: 
1. Most of the time 
2. Some of the time 
3. Don’t go 
4. Did not answer 
School officials seem to know about various com- 
munity activities or projects (churches, service 
clubs, charities, etc.) 
1. Most of the time 
2. Some of the time 
. Seldom or never 
. Don't know 
. Did not answer 





*Based on 1,831 replies from 14 elementary schools. 





parents know the teachers—seventy-four per cent know at least one of 
the child’s teachers well enough to talk to, and twelve per cent of the 
remainder know such teachers when they see them. Yet when it comes 
to questions about school program, over thirty per cent of the parents are 
not familiar enough with the school equipment situation to comment. 






















ee 
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Twenty-seven per cent say they get inadequate information about the 
schools. Fifty percent do not know whether teachers are active in local 
organizations and almost seventy per cent don’t know whether any com- 
munity effort is made to get teachers to take part in politics. 

What parents actually know about their schools and what they 
think they know and again how they feel about their schools may not 
be logically related. Some parents have expressed satisfaction with the 
hot-lunch program in schools where there is no such program. Other 
parents report participating “occasionally” or “frequently” in PTA, 
when there has been no active PTA in that school for a year or more. 





WHAT DO PARENTS THINK OF THEIR SCHOOLS? 








With the constant public criticism of the school system, if is interesting to see what 
the parents of one large Florida county think of their school system. This is an 
average county, with wide differences in school facilities, in community social, ethnic, 
and economic levels. Data are based on 5,962 replies from 48 schools. 













Favorable Neutral® Unfavorable 


Do you approve of the way the $ R's are taught? 71%, 27%, 2%, 








How do you rate the total program of your 
school? 41 57 2 












In your opinion, will what your child is learning 
in school be of help in the future? 79 20 l 


What kind of job are the teachers in your school 
doing? 60 39 l 


What do you think of the activity program of 


your school? 41 54 5 
What do you think of the discipline program of 
your school? 42 54 4 
Do you approve of the amount of homework 
given your child? 81 14 5 
; Do you approve of the school program or is it 
: too modern or old fashioned? 88 No option 12 
{ Do you think the financial and social position of 
the parent determines the way a child is 
treated in your school? 52 No option 48 
























*A response of “fair” or “good” is classified as “neutral.” Only 


“excellent” responses or 
the equivalent are considered favorable. 








In this same vein, a shocking idea is present in both democratic and 
authoritarian schools to a significant degree. Many parents think the 
financial position of the parent influences the way the child is treated in 
the school. Of the 6,000 parents questioned, almost half felt this to be 
the case. That such parental opinion exists does not necessarily mean 
that such discrimination exists. Where it does exist, of course it should 
be corrected. Where it does not exist, the schools should undertake a 
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positive public relations program. What people accept as truth is as 
important to them as what is truth. Individuals give or withhold sup- 
port, based on their conception of a situation, including whatever miscon- 
ceptions they happen to hold. Schools are too vulnerable to public 
whim to ignore mistaken views about any aspects of school operations, 
and particularly one as personally offensive to individual school patrons 
as this. 

An interesting by-product of the study is the fact that given similar 
financial and educational background, parents in newly developed subur- 
ban areas are more willing to support schools, to pay increased taxes to 
improve school facilities and raise teacher salaries than are parents in 
older residential areas. It may be the fact that people moving to such 
new areas have more initiative, indicated by their moving to a new area, 
or it may be that they are on their way up the income and prestige scale, 
and so have higher expectations and demands for their children. Or 
the freedom and lack of stereotype of a new community, unfettered by 
tradition, may act as positive forces on the thinking of these suburbanites. 

Parents show inconsistent patterns in terms of their desires for schools, 
and what they, as citizens and taxpayers, are willing to do about them. 
Their feelings about school buildings and need of sacrifices to improve 
them are stronger than their sentiments on teachers and teacher salaries. 

Although more than half of the parents replying to a school-community 
questionnaire felt that teachers should be paid more than they were 
getting at present, only five per cent were willing to pay “a lot more 
taxes”; forty-seven per cent would be willing to pay “a littke more taxes.” 
However, in terms of school buildings, six per cent were willing to pay a 
lot more taxes to get better buildings; sixty-one per cent were more will- 
ing to pay a little more taxes. 





FILMS ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Three new Coronet films make a contribution to the high-school student’s 
understanding of two great American writers and an important literary period. 
American Literature: The Westward Movement presents authors whose writ- 
ings were inspired by the spread into new and unsettled lands: Conrad Richter, 
Bret Harte, Hamlin Garland, Joaquin Miller, Francis Parkman, and others. 
Walt Whitman: Background for His Works and Mark Twain: Background for 
His Works provide a visual basis for understanding these authors’ works in 
relation to the periods in which they lived. Liberal quotations from their 
poetry and prose form an integral part of the films. Two other films deal with 
guidance—Beginning Responsibility: Other People’s Things and Kindness to 
Others. A third one, Amphibians, presents the complete story of the develop- 
ment and growth of this interesting animal family. Descriptions and prices of 
these 6 films may be secured by writing to: Coronet Film 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 











Duties of Secondary-School Vice-Principals 


CHARLES M. LONG 


Pcae there has been a dearth of comprehensive professional literature 
on the status of the secondary-school vice-principal in New York state, the 
present study was made to learn the personal and professional background 
of the New York State secondary-school vice-principal, to identify the 
specific duties for which the vice-principal was responsible, and to define 
those duties which might be termed “inherent duties” since they were 
performed by a majority of vice-principals. Two types of vice-principals 
are identified and titled: the teaching vice-principal who to some extent 
shares in the performance of administrative duties in the secondary school 
but devotes the major portion of his time to classroom teaching, and the 
supervising vice-principal who devotes the majority or entire amount of 
his time to administrative duties. 

To secure the information concerning the vice-principal’s personal and 
professional background and his duties as an administrator, a question- 
naire was sent to each secondary-school vice-principal in New York state. 
Since a directory of such administrators did not exist at that time, one 
was compiled, from the results obtained from sending to each of 835 
high-school principals listed in Handbook 24: Organization and Institu- 
tion 1954-1955 published by the New York State Education Department. 
A four-cent return reply post-card was included for the principal in each 
school to list the names and addresses of all persons who served as vice- 
principals in his school. 

To each of the 581 vice-principals whose name and address was thus ob- 
tained, there was sent a questionnaire containing 152 items which at- 
tempted to survey the vice-principal’s status. Space was left in the ques- 
tionnaire for the respondent to list any item and make any comment that 
he believed should be included in his answer. 

Of the 383 returns to the 581 questionnaires mailed, 355 were usable, 
the other 28 being answered by persons who were not secondary-school 
vice principals—“the educational administrator who was next in authority 
after the principal of a school of academic grade between the elementary 
school and the college or university.” The 383 replies constituted 65.9% 
of the total number of 581 reported secondary-school vice-principals in 
New York state; the 355 usable replies constituted 61.1% of the total 
number. The replies were from both rural and urban communities 
located in all of the 62 counties of New York state. They included every 


Charles M. Long, whose address is 19 Schuler Avenue, Tonawanda, New York, has 
recently completed his doctoral degree at the University of Buffalo. 
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type of secondary-school chartered by the State Education Department. 
They included schools with pupil populations ranging from less than 150 
pupils to more than 4,900 pupils. 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND 


Of the 355 vice-principals who answered the questionnaire, 105, or 
29.6%, were teaching vice-principals; that is, they devoted 50% or more 
of their time to teaching. Using a school day consisting of eight 40-minute 
periods as an arbitrary standard, the average teaching vice-principal 
taught five classes each day of a school week. The rest of his time was 
devoted to administrative concerns as a vice-principal. 

The remaining 250 vice-principals, or 70.4%, of the total number were 
supervising vice-principals; that is, they devoted the majority or the 
entire amount of their time to administering the educational program of 
their schools. One hundred sixty-one persons, or 64.4%, of the group 
taught no classes at all, but devoted all of their time to administration; 
89 persons, or 35.6%, of the group taught an average of two classes per 
school day in addition to their administrative duties. 

The school year for which 60.9%, of the vice-principals contracted to 
work consisted of 10 months; 26.5% contracted for 12 months work; 
and 12.4% for 11 months work. 

Vice-principals was the title used by 61.1% of the 355 vice-principals. 
Next in order of use were the titles assistant principal 21.4%, administra- 
tive assistant 12.7%, assistant to the principal 2.0%, dean of administra- 
tion 1.7%, curriculum coordinator .6%, associate principal .2%, and 
teacher in charge .2%. 

Of the 355 vice-principals, 311 persons, or 87.6%, of the entire group 
were men; 44 persons, or 12.4%, of the total number were women. In 
marital status, 303 persons, or 85.4%, of the 355 vice-principals were mar- 
ried; 48, or 13.5%, were single; three, or 0.9%, widowed; and one, or .2%, 
divorced. These figures correlated closely with those of sex in the sense 
that with few exceptions it was the male administrator who was married 
and the female who was single. 

The school official to whom 93.0% of the vice-principals were immedi- 
ately responsible for their administrative conduct was the building prin- 
cipal. Fifteen vice-principals reported directly to the supervising prin- 
cipal of the school district. Six reported to the superintendent of schools, 
and four to the board of education. 

The size of the 355 schools reported by their vice-principals ranged 
from the rural school of 150 pupils to the large urban high school of 
4,900 pupils. The average enrollment of all schools reported by vice-prin- 
cipals was 1,035 pupils. The smallest enrollment reported by a teaching 
vice-principal was 150 pupils; the highest was 2,000 pupils; and the 
average was 510 pupils. Among supervising vice-principals, the smallest 
enrollment was 150 pupils, the highest 4,900 pupils. The average was 
1,255 pupils. 
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Distribution of 355 vice-principals according to the type of state- 
chartered secondary-school in which they officiated showed that 53.5% 
were located in high schools, 42.3% in central schools, and 1.4% each in 
junior high schools, technical high schools, and industrial high schools. 
A further break-down of the distribution revealed that 70.5% of the total 
number of 105 teaching vice-principals were located in central schools, 
28.6%, in high schools, and .9% in junior high schools, while 64.0% of 
the total number of 250 supervising vice-principals were located in high 
schools, 30.4% in central schools, 2.0% each in technical and industrial 
high schools, and 1.6% in junior high schools. 

The grade organization used by 42.4% of schools having vice-principals 
was grades k-12. The next most common organization were grades 7-12 
used by 27.6% of the schools; grades 9-12, by 18.3%; grades 10-12, by 
7.1%; grades 8-12, by 2.8%; grades 6-12 by .3%; and grades 11-12, by .2%. 

Of the 355 vice-principals, 98.0% had a bachelor’s degree; 83.9%, a 
master’s degree; and 9.6% either were completing or had received a 
doctoral degree. Among teaching vice-principals, 95.3% had a bachelor’s 
degree; 70.4%, a master’s degree; and 1.9% were doing course work for a 
doctor's degree. Among supervising vice-principals, 98.8% had a bache- 
lor’'s degree; 89.6%, a master’s degree; 8.0% were doing graduate work 
toward a doctor's degree; and 4.8% had received their doctorate. 

Approximately 82% of the teaching and 87% of the supervising vice- 
principals belonged to at least one professional organization. Respec- 
tively 58% and 64% were members of the New York State Teachers 
Association, but less than 22% of both groups belonged to any other as- 
sociation. Slightly more than 35% of the teaching and exactly 48% 
of the supervising vice-principals subscribed to at least one professional 
journal. Although no one magazine was reportedly read by more than 
one-fifth of the vice-principals, the two magazines that headed the list 
were the NEA Journal and the New York State Journal of Education. 

All teaching vice-principals had at least two years of teaching experi- 
ence. Slightly less than one-fifth had six to ten years experience, one- 
fourth had 11-20 years, and more than one-third had 21-30 years experi- 
ence. The median for teaching experience among teaching vice-prin- 
cipals was 19.1 years. 

In the realm of administrative experience, 41.7% of 355 vice-principals 
were novices of one year or less in their present positions. Over one- 
fourth had served 6-10 years; and one-eighth, between 11-15 years. 
The median of administrative experience for teaching vice-principals 
was 8.4 years; for supervising vice-principals, 9.0 years. 

At the time that the study was made, approximately four-fifths of the 
entire group of vice-principals were between the ages of 31-55; one- 
seventh, between ages 21-30; and one-tenth, between ages 56-70. The five- 
year span having the greatest frequency rate was ages 41-45 into which 
range fell 21.5% of all vice-principals. The median age for teaching vice- 
principals was 43.1 years; for supervising vice-principals, 44.9 years. 
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Approximately one-fourth of the total group were appointed to the 
vice-principalship before age 31; approximately 80% attained their 
positions between ages 26-45; and less than 14% became vice-principals 
after age 46. The average age for appointment to the teaching vice- 
principalship was 34.7 years; for the supervising vice-principalship, 
37.4 years. 

RATING OF DUTIES 

The questionnaire contained a list of 137 specific items that a vice- 
principal might be expected to perform as duties in eleven general cate- 
gories: Attendance, Buildings and Grounds, Curriculum, Finance, Gen- 
eral Control, Instructional Supplies, Professional Growth, Public Rela- 
tions, Pupil Personnel, Teacher Personnel, and Test and Records. Each 
duty was followed by five columns: Responsibility, Training, Importance, 
Experience, and Time, in each of which the respondent could check one 
of three choices. 

Under Responsibility, the vice-principal was asked to check whether the duty in 
question was his complete responsibility subject only to the veto of the building 
principal, whether he shared the responsibility with the principal, or whether his 
responsibility in the duty was slight. 

Under Training, the vice-principal was asked to indicate whether he believed special 
training was necessary to perform the duty satisfactorily, whether the duty could be 
routinely performed by the ordinary teacher, or whether the duty could be handled 
by the average clerk. 

Under Importance, the vice-principal was asked to rate the administrative importance 
of each of the duties he performed: highly important, fairly important, or relatively 
unimportant. 

Under Experience, the vice-principal was asked to indicate whether performance of 
the duty provided a highly valuable training experience in educational administration, 
a fairly valuable training experience, or a training experience of slight value. 

Under Time, a vice-principal was asked to indicate whether performance of the 
duty consumed relatively a maximum amount of time, an average amount, or a slight 
amount. 

Responsibility 

An item in the questionnaire was considered a primary responsibility 
of the vice-principal if 50.0% or more of the respondents indicated that 
they either had full responsibility for the item or shared the responsibility 
with the building principal. Table | lists the 47 items which respon- 
dents regarded as primary responsibilities of the vice-principalship. Each 
of the 47 items is listed according to the exact percentage of respondents 


who considered the item a primary responsibility. 
Training 

An item was adjudged to require special training if 50.0%, or more of 
the respondents indicated that the successful completion of the assign- 
ment depended upon special training either as an administrator or as a 
teacher. Table 2 lists the 54 items for which respondents indicated 
special training was a requisite. 
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TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL VICE- 
PRINCIPALS ACCORDING TO DUTIES CONSIDERED PRIMARY 
RESPONSIBILITIES 





Duty Vice-Principals 
Teaching Supervising 





Principal in absentia 98.1 948 
Teacher complaints 84.0 
Pupil complaints 83.6 
Pupil misconduct 812 
Parent complaints 788 
Staff meetings of teachers 768 
Teacher-pupil relations 76.4 
Schedule classes 76.0 
Receive callers 76.0 
Orient new teachers 75.6 
Fire drills 75.6 
Pupil registration 74.4 
Analyze curricular needs 72.4 
Teacher-parent relations 716 
Orient new students 716 
Prepare bulletins 

Air-raid drills 

Guidance 

Teacher's professional problems 

Pupil failure 

Teacher-administration relations 

Develop school phijosophy 

Teacher-teacher relations 

Student assemblies 

Recommend student 

Graduation 

Suspend pupil 

Teacher's personal problems 

Transfer students and records 

Help student select courses 

Check absence 

Educational conferences 

Explain registers 

Regents report 

Obtain substitute teachers 

Teacher-community relations 

Check tardiness 

Answer mail 

Buildings and grounds supervision 

School calendar 

Case studies 

PTA 

Report cards 

Bulletins to parents 

Scholarship information 

Promotional procedure 

Pupil cumulative records 
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TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL VICE- 
PRINCIPALS ACCORDING TO DUTIES REQUIRING SPECIAL TRAINING 





Duty Vice-Principals 
Teaching Supervising 

Check pupil absence - 512 
Check pupil tardiness 50.0 
Explain registers 592 
Buildings and grounds supervision 62.8 
Develop school philosophy 70.4 
Analyze curriculum needs 73.6 
Curricular research 55.2 
Construct and revise courses 544 
Schedule classes 772 
Principal in absentia ; 88.0 
Staff meetings of teachers 772 
Student assemblies 74.0 
Receive callers 720 
Answer mail 55.6 
Prepare bulletins 65.2 
Fire drills 728 
Air-raid drills 64.0 
School calendar 53.6 
Conferences re pupil health 
Educational conferences 
Prepare news articles 
PTA 
Bulletins to parents 
Pupil registration 
Orient new students 
Graduation 
Guidance 
Help student select courses 
Recommend students 
Scholarship information 
Pupil failure 
Pupil misconduct 
Suspend pupil 
Case studies 
Pupil complaints 
Teacher complaints 
Parent complaints 
Student council 
Select new teachers 
Orient new teachers 
Act as substitute teacher 
Rat™ teacher 
Teachcr personal problems 
Teacne: professional problems 
Discipline teachers 
Teacher-pupil relations 

-parent relations 

-teacher relations 

-administration relations 

-community relations 
Survey and analyze test needs 
Administer tests 
Analyze test results 
Develop promotional procedure 
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Importance 

An item was regarded as an important administrative duty of the 
vice-principal if 50.0% or more of the respondents indicated in the 
questionnaire that the item had a high or fair degree of importance. 
Table 3 lists the 44 items that respondents believed had a high or fair 
degree of administrative importance. 

Ex perience 

An item was considered to yield valuable training experience in 
educational administration if 50.0% or more of the respondents indicated 
that performance of the item resulted in a high or fair degree of ad- 
ministrative experience. Table 4 lists the 43 items from which respon- 
dents believed that valuable administrative experience was derived. 
Time 

Time was considered an essential factor in the administration of an 
item if 50.0% or more of the respondents indicated that they spent a 
maximum or average amount of time in the performance of the item. 
Table 5 lists 18 such items. 

Findings in regard to the time that a vice-principal actually spent in a 
typical school year and the time that he would spend under ideal cir- 
cumstances revealed that actually and ideally teaching vice-principals 
would spend approximately 10% of their time on attendance, 5-6% 
on finance, 10-11% on general control, 2.3% on instructional supplies, 
and 6% on tests and records. According to their proposals for ideal time, 
slightly more time should be given to pupil personnel, and between 
one-third to one-half more time to buildings and grounds, curriculum, 
public relations, and teacher personnel. They advocated that as ad- 
ministrators, they should spend almost 60% less time in classroom teach- 
ing. 

Supervising vice-principals revealed that the actual and ideal time they 
would allot to buildings and grounds was 3%; to finance, 3-4%; and to 
general control, 15-16%. They stated that approximately one-fourth 
more time should be given to public relations, one-tenth to pupil per- 
sonnel, three-tenths to curriculum, four-tenths to professional growth, 
but almost 50% less time should be ceded to attendance and to tests and 
records, and scarcely any time should be extended on instructional sup- 
plies. They were unanimous in the predication that as administrators 
they should not have to spend any time in classroom teaching. Percent- 
age figures for both types of administrators are shown in Table 6. 


TOTAL PERCENTILE SCORE 
As a final basis for evaluating the relation of an item to the vice-prin- 
cipalship, each item was assigned a total percentile score which was 
derived from averaging the percentage ratings of each of the five cate- 
gories described above: responsibility, training, importance, experience, 
and time. Table 7 lists the 38 items which were assigned a total percen- 
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TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL VICE- 
PRINCIPALS ACCORDING TO DUTIES CONSIDERED ADMINISTRATIVELY 
IMPORTANT 





Duty Vice-Principal 
Teaching Supervising 





Check absence 

Buildings and grounds supervision 

Develop school philosophy 

Analyze curriculum needs 

Curricular research 

Construct and revise courses 

Schedule classes 

Principal in absentia 

Staff meeting of teachers 

Student assemblies 

Receive callers 

Answer mail 

Prepare bulletins 

Fire drills 

Air-raid drills 

Conferences re pupil health 

Educational conferences 

Bulletins to parents 

PTA 

Pupil registration 

Orient new students 

Graduation 

Guidance 

Help students select courses 

Recommend students 

Scholarship information 

Pupil failure 

Pupil misconduct 

Suspend pupil 

Case studies 

Pupil complaints 

Teacher complaints 

Parent complaints 

Student council 

Select new teachers 

Orient new teachers 

Teacher personal problems 

Teacher professional problems 

Teacher-pupil relations 
-parent relations 
-teacher relations 
-administration relations 
-community relations 

Develop promotional procedure 
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TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL VICE- 
PRINCIPALS ACCORDING TO DUTIES PROVIDING VALUABLE TRAINING 











EXPERIENCE 
Duty Vice-Principal 
Teaching Supervising 

Buildings and grounds supervision 58.0 
Develop school philosophy 70.0 
Analyze curriculum needs 716 
Curricular research 56.0 
Construct and revise courses 56.4 
Schedule classes 772 
Principal in absentia 96.2 82.4 
Staff meeting of teachers 744 
Student assemblies 64.0 
Receive callers 64.4 
Answer mail 51.2 
Prepare bulletins 62.0 
School calendar 50.0 
Conferences regarding pupil health 54.8 
Educational conferences 548 
Bulletins to parents 532 
PTA 56.0 
Pupil registration 64.0 
Orient new students 66.4 
Graduation 57.6 
Guidance 68.0 
Help students select courses 64.0 
Recommend students 60.8 
Scholarship information 516 
Pupil failure 66.0 
Pupil misconduct 720 
Suspend pupil 55.6 
Case studies 54.8 
Pupil complaints 75.6 
Teacher complaints 72.0 
Parent complaints 69.6 
Student council 54.4 
Select new teachers 56.4 
Orient new teachers 69.6 
Rate teachers 512 
Teacher personal problems 62.0 
Teacher professional problems 68.8 
Teacher-pupil relations 68.8 
-parent relations 65.2 
-teacher relations 62.4 
-administration relations 61.6 
-community relations 55.2 

52.0 


Develop promotional procedure 
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TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL VICE- 
PRINCIPALS ACCORDING TO DUTIES REQUIRING A MAJOR EXPENDITURE 
OF TIME 





Duty Vice-Principal 
Teaching Supervising 


Develop school philosophy 532 
Aanlyze curriculum needs 59.6 
Schedule classes 68.0 
Principal in absentia . 56.8 
Staff meetings of teachers 576 
Receive callers 508 
Prepare bulletins 50.0 
Guidance 632 
Help student select courses 55.2 
Pupil failure 62.0 
Pupil misconduct 70.0 
Pupil complaints 58.0 
Teacher complaints 61.6 
Parent complaints 55.2 
Orient new teachers 52.4 
Teacher's professional problems 512 
Teacher-pupil relations 62.8 

~parent relations 516 








TABLE 6 PERCENTAGE OF TIME ALLOTTED ACTUALLY AND IDEALLY BY 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL VICE-PRINCIPALS TO THEIR DUTIES 





Duty Teaching Vice-Prin. Supvr. Vice-Prin. Total 
~ Actual Ideal = Actual ‘Ideals Actual ~— Ideal 








Attendance 10.1 9.6 10.1 5.7 10.1 70 
Buildings and Grounds 28 5.0 . . $.1 $8 
Curriculum 44 } 8.3 11.7 
Finance 5.1 \ 3.7 8.0 42 4.1 
General Control . Ss . ) 13.7 
Instructional Supplies } J 13 
Professional Growth J J J : . 55 
Public Relations ' J : 8.0 
Pupil Personnel J : 24.1 
Teacher Personnel ' . ‘ ‘ : 112 
Tests and Records ' . . E 53 
Teaching Itself ; } . J : 43 


TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 





tile score of 50.0% or more and were consequently termed “inherent 
duties” of the vice-principals since such a rating indicated in general 
that at least a majority of vice-principals had evaluated the item in all 
its critical aspects, and it was reasonable to assume that a duty so judged 
by 50% or more of the vice-principals was one to be found in the average 
secondary-school. 
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TABLE 7. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL VICE- 
PRINCIPALS ACCORDING TO DUTIES CONSIDERED INHERENT TO THEIR 
OFFICE 





Duty Vice-Principal 
Teaching Supervising 





Principal in absentia 91.4 81.6 
Teacher complaints 732 
Pupil complaints 736 
Pupil misconduct 748 
Parent complaints 69.6 
Staff meetings of teachers 72.4 
Teacher-pupil relations 

Schedule classes 

Receive callers 

Orient new teachers 

Fire drills 

Pupil registration 

Analyze curricular needs 

Teacher-parent relations 

Orient new students 

Prepare bulletins 

Air-raid drills 

Guidance 

Teacher's professional problems 

Pupil failure 

Teacher-administration relations 

Develop school philosophy 

Teacher-teacher relations 

Student assemblies 

Recommend student 

Graduation 

Suspend pupil 

Teacher's personal problems 

Help student select courses 

Check absence 

Educational conferences 

Teacher-community relations 

Answer mail 

Buildings and grounds supervision 

Case studies 

PTA 

Bulletins to parents 

Scholarship information 





CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


From the investigations undertaken in the study, the following con- 
clusions are drawn: 
1. Vice-Principal is the title commonly used to designate the educa- 
tional administrator who is next in authority to the building principal. 
2. Approximately three-tenths of secondary-school vice-principals are 
teaching vice-principals employed in central schools; seven-tenths are 
supervising vice-principals, employed in high schools. 
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8. The school year for vice-principals consists of ten months. 

4. Approximately 85% of secondary-school vice-principals are married 
men; 15%, single women. 

5. Approximately 84% of secondary-sehool vice-principals possess 
a master’s degree. 

6. While secondary-schools employ highly qualified people of all age 
groups as vice-principals, many of these people are young enough to 
advance from the vice-principalship to higher administrative positions. 

7. Principal in absentia is the only primary administrative responsi- 
bility and inherent duty of the teaching vice-principal. 

8. The position of teaching vice-principal is a nominal one rather 
than an actual administrative office, and, as such, provides little oppor- 
tunity for gaining administrative experience in preparation for higher 
educational posts. 

9. The supervising vice-principal has many duties which can be con- 
sidered primary administrative responsibilities which are inherent to the 
office. 

10. The position of supervising vice-principal is an active administra- 
tive office which provides valuable administrative experience and training 
for higher educational posts. 

The following recommendations are made as a result of the study: 

1. That teaching vice-principalships be given some relief from their 
classroom duties so that they may fulfill their administrative and super- 
visory obligations as vice-principals. 

2. That outstanding personnel be employed as supervising vice-prin- 
cipals since theirs is an administrative position important for promoting 
the welfare of education today and training potential leaders of to- 
morrow. 





FELLOWSHIPS FOR COUNSELOR TRAINING IN WORK WITH 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

This year twenty fellowships in the amount of $300 each will be awarded 
through the co-operation of the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults and Alpha Gamma Delta Fraternity for a four-week workshop for 
counselors of the physically handicapped which will be held at the Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation in New York City from June 17 to July 
12, 1957. Awards are made on a competitive basis to qualified professional 
persons who need and can utilize the training in counseling the physically 
handicapped. Consideration is given to academic and work background, 
references, reasons for taking training, and utilization of training in the 
specific geographic location of the candidate. The deadline for receipt of 
application is March 15, 1957. Application forms and information about these 
fellowships can be secured from the Personnel and Training Service of the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 








The Effect of Authoritarianism of 
Organization and Administration Upon 
Democratic Supervision as Revealed in 
Periodical Literature 


GENEVIEVE J. FARLEY 
and JOHN J. SANTOSUOSSO 


i. 1947 Anderson wrote: 


Anyone who attempts to survey the current literature on democracy in school ad- 
ministration is apt to end up with a feeling of frustration in which elements of en- 
couragement and discouragement are mixed. He is also likely to conclude that the 
task of getting the schools to operate democratically in administrative matters is one 
of the greatest unsolved problems of American education. . . . The successful achieve- 
ment of the educational task will continue to be impeded until the administrative 
structure of education is so transformed that it becomes democratic in principlé and 
in operation.” 

Authoritarianism is defined in the Dictionary of Education thus: 

Authoritarianism: (1) the doctrine that advances and upholds the principle of 
obedience to authority, divine or human, as opposed to individual liberty or self- 
direction; (2) the doctrine that bases the truth or validity of a proposition on its 
author or sponsor.” 


Educational administrators and supervisors can best obtain knowledge 
of ineffectual, irritating, and generally poor administrative practices 
from those who are affected by these practices; namely, the teachers. 
The organization and operation of a supervisory program should be based 
on what we know about human relations. This knowledge should be 
fully utilized to preserve the integral tie between supervisors, adminis- 
trators, and staff personnel. Over-devotion of school administrators to 
efficiency falsified the concept of supervision. Frequently, the broad 
program of democratic supervision is more easily stated as a principle 
than established as a practice. In a bulletin of the United States Office 
of Education we read: 

1Archibald W. Anderson, “Violations of the Democratic Ideal in Current eo of 
Administrative Procedure,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 83 :26-27, . January 
“arte — ed. Dictionary of Education. New York McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

Genevieve J. Farley is an Elementary Supervisor in the Boston (Massachusetts) Public 
Schools and John J. Santosuosso is a Teacher of Modern Languages in the Roxbury 
(Massachusetts) Memorial High School for Boys. Both are also Professors of Education 
in Portia Law—Calvin Coolidge College of Liberal Arts. 
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An authoritarian plan of organization, or activity by decree, is found more fre- 
quently in programs of instructional improvement than persons in educational work 
would like to admit. Such a plan shows up rarely in the cities visited. Where it does 
show up, exercising of authority to bring about change springs not only from a few 
persons on the administrative staff, but also from committees in the way they respond 
to their delegated responsibilities. Within such a system final plans are made at the 
top and in committees without the others involved having much voice in the decisions. 
It is most encouraging, however, to find that authoritarian organization exists only in 
a few instances. Most of the city school systems desire to have the democratic processes 
operate in their working plan." 

Johnson writes: 

There is a wide gap between the commonly accepted theory of democratic school 
administration for America’s public schools and the actual practice of school ad- 
ministration. In all but rare instances practice tends to be considerably less democratic 
and frequently seems downright authoritarian. 

Concern for “efficiency” of a limited kind takes precedence over human values, 
creative individuals become abstractions in rigid organization plans, and an authori- 
tarian climate is the rule. Modern administration is hampered by out-moded concepts, 
formerly accepted in industrial management or military administration.‘ 


Carey states, “Those involved in the educational process will face 
situations where decisions must be made in terms of general policies, 
but these decisions, if they are to be authoritative, must be applications 
of and consistent with democratically developed basic policies.® 

Cornell comments on the human aspects in administration. He empha- 
sizes that: 


“Human relations in school administration” has become a slogan of great emotional 
significance. It is thoroughly consistent with our democratic ideals. There are a few 
who oppose it. Yet there is no greater ambiguity in our professional writings and 
speech makings than that concerning the doctrines on human aspects of school ad- 
ministration.* 

To change the practices of administration so that they will operate 
on the democratic theory, two areas have been suggested for change in 
the hope of finding a promising approach. One area is to change the 
structure of education. The second approach lies in the attempts to 
improve the attitudes and behavior of the persons involved. Conse- 
quently, the second approach demands ways and means of developing 
creative leadership. Teachers must be freed by administrators so that 
they may contribute creatively to the leadership process. 


*Effie G. Bathurst, et al. Organization and Supervision of Elementary Education in 100 
Cities, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Bulletin 1949, No. 11. Washington, D. C.: 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 11-12. 

‘Leighton H. Johnson, “Creative Administration Closes Gap Between Theory and Practice,” 
Nation's Schoole, 65:92, January 1955. 

*Miles E. Carey, “Final Authority and the Schools” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, 33:480, December 1947. 

*Francis G. Cornell, “When Should Teachers Slmre in Making Administrative Decisions. 
Nation's Schools, 63:44. May 1964. 
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LINE-AND-STAFF ORGANIZATION 


It is rather confusing and inconsistent to combine democratic adminis- 
trative practices with the authoritarian features of our traditional line- 
and-staff organization which provided that plans and policies be handed 
down from the superintendent to the principal, to the supervisor, to the 
teacher. The line-and-staff organization, line officers being those in 
authority, and staff officers masters of technical services with no authority, 
exists in the church and industry although it is found in nearly pure form 
in the army. The objection to the line-and-staff organization in educa- 
tion is because it is found in the army and in industry, but there is no 
need of it operating in military fashion or with rigid inflexibility of an 
industrial organization, although some educators feel that the line-and- 
staff organization may be inoperable in a truly modern, democratic sys- 
tem of education. 

Burton lists the most prominent aspects of typical authoritarian super- 
vision: 

1. Authority is centralized in the legally appointed person at the head. 

2. Authority and responsibility are delegated by superior to inferior officers 

3. The line along which delegated authority flows is clearly defined. 

4. Duties and functions are assigned along these lines and provision is made to see 
that performance of the duties is checked. 

5. Staff officers have advisory relationships to the line which operates the school 
but do not themselves have administrative authority.’ 


However, Burton and Brueckner ease the doubt as to whether demo- 
cratic organization can be efficient when they state: 


Democractic organization seems to be fully as efficient as the authoritarian in secur- 
ing everyday routine functioning. Democratic organization seems far more efficient in 
securing the more important outcomes such as the personal growth of staff and pupils, 
maintaining mental health, eliminating fear and suspicion with their accompanying 
inhibitions and destruction of creativity, securing greater community participation in 
and respect for the educational system. The dynamic, variable, and unpredictable 
aspects of any cooperative human activity are easily cared for by democratic administra- 
tion but are often ignored by too rigid authoritarian procedure. . . . Authoritarian 
administration is often not as nearly efficient as claimed because of indifference or 
antagonism within the structure." 


PLANNING FOR PROGRAMS OF SUPERVISION 


One person cannot plan a supervisory program, and neither can a pro- 
gram be effective if there is no planning. Both types, the one which is 
coherent and integrated in the mind of the planner and the laissez-faire 
type, are equal deterrents to the real improvement of instruction. 

In the planning of programs of supervision, problems should first of 
all be identified. Goals should then be set up, followed by a decision on 





‘William H. Burton, “Supervision as Group Attack on Educational Prob) " School ‘s 
Week Proceedings, 46:62, June 1946. 

*William H. Burton and Leo J. Brueckner. Supervision—A Social Process, Third Edition. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1955. Pp. 114-15. 
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procedures to be used in achieving the objectives of the program. The 
supervisory workers whose job is that of carrying out the program must 
be organized. Every program ought to be evaluated; therefore, criteria 
to be used in evaluation should be outlined. Those responsible for the 
planning usually depend upon the individual school system, but those 
who participate involve all those who are affected by the problems and 
in the solution of them. Supervision is a meeting of minds, a working 
together of colleagues, people who approach the problem from different 
angles. 

Success of a supervisory program will be realized if the program is 
carefully planned, if those endorsing and interpreting the program exer- 
cise creative leadership and if the consultants participating possess a 
high professional quality. There is no ceiling for educational improve- 
ment under proper leadership. The discovery, mobilization, and re- 
lease of the creative abilities and best effort of all concerned will affect 
every educational program for the better. Full realization of all avail- 
able resources will foster improvement through the development of local 
initiative and experimentation. 


EFrrect OF AUTOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


Langston, in developing a psychological approach that teachers are 
people, accepts the fact that they can only be changed by practices of 
human relationships which govern the modification of behavior in all 
human beings. He states: 

Much has been said in the literature on supervisory practices about freeing the 
teacher. Frequently this is interpreted in the negative sense of simply removing the 
authoritarian practices of supervision. Although such a program may well eliminate 
some objectionable practices which frustrate teachers, effective supervision is a positive 
force. The effort to free teachers requires positive action on the part of all educational 
leadership.*° 


Because all behavior is colored and modified by the total past ex- 
perience, we must eliminate the fearful anticipation of supervision which 
heretofore has been observation with a critical attitude. The nervous- 
ness which accompanied supervisory visits, because the supervisor's final 
evaluation might in some school systems cost the teacher his job, is, we 
hope, fast fading from the supervisory picture with the emergence of the 
professional helper who is sympathetic, appreciative, enthusiastic, and 
possessed of a sense of humor. 

Programs which grow out of group thinking and planning and are not 
arbitrarily laid down by administrators and supervisors lead to effective 
supervision. Administration should clear the path making it possible 
for the supervision to function in a creative manner. Individuals respond 
better to a permissive democratic atmosphere than to one that is authori- 

*Allen C. Harman, “Planning Supervisory Programs,” Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 84:62, December 1950. 


1°R. G. Langston, “Psychological Living Room for Elementary Teachers,” Educational Leader- 
ship, 7:36, October 1949. 
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tarian. The laissez-faire attitude will not promote effective supervision 
since it tends to foster license, uncoordinated effort, and mediocre educa- 
tional programs. 

Hill claims that the most hopeful sign of progress is the passing of the 
authoritative direction to make everyone come to attention and jump. 
He comments: 

There is little doubt that cooperative decisions will be longer lasting in the total 
picture, because first they are most likely the right decisions if several points of view 
have entered into them, and second, because a community of school staff who have 
participated in the development of the proposed solution will approach the problem 
in a positive way." 

Southworth contends that: 

Living or working in a democratic society, the teacher must either be the victim of 
the contending forces of authority and freedom, or be a free person through co- 
operatively participating in the direction and utilization of change. . . . Teachers are 
normal, intelligent, socially competent persons in as great a degree, at least, as the 
members of other groups of citizens; and, once they are guaranteed status by ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, they will be challenged to behave on the basis of educa- 
tional change as a social process which they may help control.** 

Teachers can offer blocks to democratic supervision. Many of the 
problems are inherited, while others are created by the very administra- 
tion which asks for participation. Green lists four obstacles, which 
summarized include: (1) a lack of experience in democratic procedures 
due to the autocratic pattern which has been practiced over a period of 
years; (2) fear of authority which inhibits teachers from assuming re- 
sponsibility and causes them to fall back on the conventional in spite of 
their doubts; (3) doubt as to whether present practice will be welcomed 
as honest effort or construed as unfriendly negativism; (4) time in which 
to finish the projects and onerous tasks set for teachers. Green recog- 
nizes the rich values of democratic processes which lessen frustrations and 
improve the quality of action even though they are slower than auto- 
cratic practices or processes.'* 

Supervisors possess the same frailties and faults possessed by other 
human beings, but teachers can blame themselves for stunting super- 
visors’ professional growth causing them to become carping and petty 
through a lack of cooperative spirit. Supervisors, too, want love, affection 
and gratitude. 

Cooperative administration does not necessarily mean there is no 
place for the administrator or the visiting expert; for they provide 
needed resources, facilitate the work of the group, and generally assist 
rather than dominate. However, the democratic philosophy must filter 
from the top if we are to see it in action in school systems. It is most 


10. E. Hill, “Democracy Implies Cooperative Leadership,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, 33:484, December 1947. 

128A. E. Southworth, et al, “Attitudes Favorable to Change,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 34:136, December 1950. 

**Roberta Green, “The Obstacles to Democratic Administration as Seen by a Teacher,” Pro- 
gressive Education, 30 :35-87, November 1952. 
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strange to observe that people who emotionally and intellectually accept 
certain principles of democratic living, at times, defend just as ardently a 
structure contradicting these basic beliefs. Leadership that is authori- 
tative at the top of a system and, therefore, arbitrary at the classroom level 
makes a farce of democracy in school administration. 

Sometimes the teacher sets the stage when she is unfriendly, unco- 
operative, reticent, and resentful. Teachers are going to manifest indi- 
vidual differences in personalities and ideas. Opportunities for expres- 
sion of ideas and attitudes must be provided in a friendly, informal atmos- 
phere with confidence in those ideas displayed by the administration. 
Southworth states: 

Because of the great conflict between vested authority and individual freedom, the 
problem of attitude change, at times seems insurmountable. . . . A free, intelligent 
individual is one who is sensitive to his environment and to changes which are occur- 
ing in that environment. Because he is free, he consciously seeks to control the process 
of change. In the degree that his intelligence has not been freed to guide him, he 
turns to social institutions for the authority to act.** 


Personality can be judged in terms of ability to get along well with 
people and to make favorable impressions upon them. Desirable person- 
ality is attainable. Teachers veto the autocrat, the arbitrary supervisor. 
The majority of supervisors are desirous of being democratic. Occasion- 
ally one monopolizes the policy-making department goaded by ego or 
fear and poses as the only one who can give right answers. The type of 
supervisor who acts in this manner bears traces of the old-time authori- 
tarian inspector who entered the classroom ominously. 

The supervisor who practices as well as believes in the democratic phil- 
osophy is without prejudice and is open to suggestion and reason. He 
creates an attitude of working with the teacher rather than of observing 
with a critical attitude. Supervision will be unsuccessful if supervisors 
order, persuade, or cajole instructors to adopt any product of thinking 
done by the supervisory personnel alone. The ability of the supervisor to 
work with others, inviting and respecting the viewpoint of others, 
dignifying the personality of each worker, yet maintaining democratic 
leadership, insures successful supervision. Dickey makes a clear-cut state- 
ment relative to the authoritative approach of supervisors. He states: 

Supervision which depends upon the authority of the supervisor or upon his 
assumed knowledge of superior teaching methods and techniques leads to a situation 
which actually stunts growth rather than producing it. The supervisor who practices 
an “I-told-her-to-do-this” approach is killing all opportunities for assisting the teacher 
to grow and improve. In like manner the supervisor who assumes that he knows all 
of the answers and merely passes them down to the teachers as if he were operating an 
information bureau is defeating the real purpose of supervision. Initiative, creativity, 
sincerity, and honesty are not developed in teachers by command. Such qualities are 
nurtured, rather, through encouragement and cooperative assistance.** 

%*A. E. Southworth, op cit, p. 136. 


‘*Frank G. Dickey, “Who Profits from Good Supervision and Why?” Forty-second Annual 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, 56:121, September 1955. 
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But all too often the supervisor is frustrated. He may be democratic 
himself, but is ordered from above to practice undemocratic supervision. 
It is ironical and disheartening to the supervisor who finds himself be- 
tween the grassroot democracy below and the authoritative demands from 
above. 


There is often the lack of responsiveness on the part of teachers to 
the supervisor's personality resulting in criticisms of the supervisor's 
personal habits. The personal appearance as well as the voice of the 
supervisor may be unpleasant to a few. These personal criticisms may 
render the supervisor's services completely ineffective. Therefore, ad- 
ministrators should foster the attitude among teachers to accept the 
supervisor as a person and overlook his idiosyncrasies. It is the con- 
tributions and resources provided by the supervisor that are important. 
A particular supervisor may fall short of being the inspiring teacher he or 
she should be. 


SUPERVISOR AS COUNSELOR 


Power and authority do not exert as much influence as the excellence 
of leadership and guidance. Traditionally, the supervisor's task was one 
of diagnosing teachers’ difficulties, followed by directing attention to 
them by didactic methods. Methods, techniques, and procedures were 
emphasized. With the recognition and growing emphasis on human re- 
lations and teacher personality, there has been a shift in the function of 
the supervisor. Symonds who has contributed to much of the literature 
concerned with personality states: 


Supervision may be thought of as counseling and therapy. The supervisor as a 
clinical worker should pay attention to the personality needs of the teacher. Instead 
of attempting to show the teacher where she is wrong and how she may improve, the 
supervisor should perhaps listen to the teacher's problems and give the teacher freedom 
to explore her difficulties, to become more secure in her work, to become less anxious, 
and to gain insight as to the part she plays in her teaching. The difficulties teachers 
face arise not so much in not knowing what to teach and how to teach it, but in the 
emotional difficulties that arise in teacher-pupil relations.'* 


Unzicker clearly indicates the urgency of interpreting the role of super- 
visor as counselor when he comments: 


If the relationship between supervisor and teacher is that between a superior and 
an inferior, the relationship strengthens the attitudes and temper of authoritarianism 
on the part of the alleged superior, and of obedient acceptance of the role of inferior, 
and perhaps of resentment, on the part of those supervised. This relationship may be 
warranted in an authoritarian society; it can have no other result than the furthering 
of authoritarianism when practised in a society such as ours, which by long historical 
record affirms the democratic faith.*" 


1*Percival M. Symonds, “‘Personality of the Teacher,” Journal of Educational Research, 40 :355, 
January 1947. 

17Samuel P. Unzicker, “Ends and Means in Supervision,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, 36:385, November 1950. 
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If a peer relationship exists between supervisor and teacher, super- 
vision reaches its height as the supervisor achieves professional comrade- 
ship with teachers who in turn develop powers of self-guidance. Elsbree 
and McNally elaborate on the principle of “peer relationship” in this 
manner: 

The relationship of the modern supervisor to the teaching staff is a peer relationship. 
Instead of being considered as the authority who “teaches” the teachers and deter- 
mines the policies which they shall carry out, he is considered as a person who is freed 
of teaching responsibilities so that he may serve the staff in coordinating and facilitating 
their efforts to improve the work of the school. He is not, as in the past and currently 
prevailing conception, a superior; he is an equal charged with the responsibility of 
unifying his staff and releasing their human resources in a common attack on common 
problems. Under this conception the supervisor does not educate the teachers; he 
offers specialized skill in helping them to educate themselves, and in the process is 
himself “educated.”** 


Interest groups will develop naturally as teachers grow in confidence 
in themselves and each other and in their leaders. These groups lend 
themselves to furthering guidance of teachers. 

Brammer made a study of the need for techniques useful in the coun- 
seling of teachers because he felt that, more than assisting with profes- 
sional problems, teachers need counseling when their feelings of inade- 
quacy, anxiety, insecurity, non-acceptance, and hostility interfered with 
good teaching. He states that, “The key function of a supervisor is the 
creation of an optimum emotional climate for the school.” He pro- 
poses nine techniques for counseling teachers as follows: (1) acceptance 
techniques, (2) listening techniques, (3) experience techniques, (4) 
structuring techniques, (5) reflecting techniques, (6) supportive techni- 
ques, (7) probing techniques, (8) suggestion techniques, (9) persuasion 
techniques. Brammer claims that, “the supervisor who studies and 
applies judiciously the techniques mentioned . . . is likely to have a staff 
of teachers who are not only glad to see him when he comes around, but 
will seek his assistance voluntarily.”’?" 

Democracy is contagious, not born, and, to a great extent, not always 
realized. An example must be set by the administration. One of the 
great barriers to the extension of democratic practice in American schools 
has been careless thought and speech with regard to the matters of final 
responsibility and final authority. Cushman stated several years ago that 
tradition is a false god. He said, “To permit new developments, to in- 
troduce something novel, to do what is important to the situation at hand, 
always includes an element of danger, and danger is to be avoided.” 


‘*Willard S. Elsbree and Harold J. McNally, Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision. New York: The American Book Company, 1961. P. 407. 
‘Lawrence M. Brammer, “Counseling for Teachers—The Supervisor's Opportunity and Re- 

ibility,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 39:259, May 1963. 

*°Jbid., pp. 268-268. 
*"Jbid., p. 268. 
*2C. L. Cushman, “Final Responsibility in Educational Programs,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, 32 :637, December 1946. 
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In a report of the Thirty-eighth Annual Convention Proceedings of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Pederson, 
stated: “Above and beyond the practical value of democratic administra- 
tion to make for smooth functioning of a school system, there is a much 
broader moral value—we have a symbol to uphold. It is not enough 
to talk democracy and believe in democracy and want the rest of the 
world to believe in it. We must show that it can work in one of our most 
important social institutions—the school.” 

In the 1946 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, we read: 


.. . there is general recognition that teachers as well as those responsible for teacher 
leadership have definite responsibilities for making democratic processes work in all 
phases of the educational program. Also cited is the administrator's responsibility for 
instituting procedures and policies that make truly democratic educational leadership 
possible. Democratic leadership, supervisors say, is characterized by “greater decen- 
tralization of authority and responsibility, making the supervisor a leader by virtue 
of leadership qualifications rather than authority.”** 


Bayles expressed perhaps the true picture of democratic education and 
philosophic theory when he wrote: 

Our educational literature for the past fifteen or twenty years has been filled with 
democratic mouthings, but an observer of American teaching, progressively more so 
as he goes up the instructional ladder, is for the most part confronted with instruc- 
tional handouts. . . . If we wish not to be democratic, it is our prerogative as a free 
people not to be so. But to follow anarchic practices while claiming to be democratic 
is inconsistent if not supremely unwise—a prelude to a catastrophe.** 


There are other obstacles to democratic administration in addition 
to those lying within the relationships between the administrative per- 
sonnel and the instructional staff, and among the teachers themselves. 
Pressure groups within a community who mean well often interfere 
with administration. The human relations factor is one of the greatest 
obstacles. In a true democratic organization all work toward the same 
goal but from different points of view. Functions are different but aims 
are identical. It is apparent from the foregoing analysis of the periodical 
literature that the authoritarianism of organization and administration 
violates the ideals of democracy when administrators fail to translate 
democratic principles into practice. The knowledge about human rela- 
tions should be fully utilized to prevent creative individuals from be- 
coming abstractions in rigid organization plans. 


**Kenneth L. Pederson, “How Is Democratic Administration Achieved?” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Proceedings of the Thirty-eighth Annual 
Convention, 38:37, April 1954. ~ 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Leadership Through Supervision, 
1946 Yearbook Ninth Printing. Washington, D. C.: The Association, a Department of the NEA, 
1947. P. 78. 

**Ernest E. Bayles, “Democratic Education and Philosophic Theory,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, 36 :217-225, April 1960. 





Building the Principal’s Team 


JAMES G. HARLOW 


L- IS becoming steadily more apparent that the principal of the 
future—the near future—will be the guide of an administrative team 
instead of the sole administrator of a school. At least four powerful 
forces presage substantial changes in the principalship; their strength 
and probable persistence insist that the principalship be redesigned as 
a team activity. 

First, probably most important among the four, is the rising level of 
teacher training. Operating a school whose staff holds bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees is quite a different matter from operating a school 
staffed by less highly trained people. Too, in spite of the popularity of 
higher degrees among school executives, the training differentia! be- 
tween the school administrator and the teaching staff has been steadily 
narrowing, and very pronounced narrowing has taken place within the 
past twenty-five years. A principal's role in a faculty whose members 
are uniformly trained at high levels is very different from his role in a 
school in which the principal's formal training is much higher than that 
of anyone else in the school. One consequence of these factors is a grow- 
ing independence of faculty members, formalized in many states in tenure 
legislation. Another consequence is today’s teacher's insistence that the 
principal maintain readiness and willingness to discuss problems of all 
kinds, sizes, and urgencies. 

Second is the growing impact of the psycho-sociological investigations 
of administration—the human relations emphasis in administration, as it 
is often called. Virtually every sociological investigation of work situa- 
tions, regardless of kind of enterprise, provides corroboration of the 
discovery of the 1930's that productive work situations must be designed 
to provide satisfactions far more numerous and pervasive than those pro- 
vided by the paycheck. These studies are emphasizing the importance of 
morale-building activities in administration; among morale-building 
activities participation in policy-making by group members looms largest, 
and also bears most heavily upon the principal's day-to-day conduct of 
his work. 

A third force is the growing knowledge of the complexities of the learn- 
ing process: it is a rare principal these days who has the temerity to 
instruct his teachers in the details of their instructional activities. As our 


James G. Harlow is Associate Professor of Education at The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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understanding of individual differences in learning grows, as we begin 
to grasp the facts of social class conditioning of learning, as we develop 
in understanding of the problems of successful individual adjustment 
and of maladjustment, our view of the typical teacher's responsibilities 
shifts. We begin to realize that we cannot formulate sufficiently concise 
curricula to provide detailed directions for the typical teaching assign- 
ment. We find that, for effective education in present administrative 
forms, we must move more and more educational decision-making into 
the classroom. In fact, the complexity of the teaching problem provides 
the primary justification for our insistence upon professional training 
for teachers. The administrative corollary of this educational decision 
is that it makes no sense to select staff members on the basis of high 
training, professionalization, and ability to perform complex tasks, and 
then to restrict severely their areas of decision-making. 

Last, but by no means least, is the continuing pressure of social theory 
on school operation, nowadays most conspicuous in discussions of demo- 
cratic administration and in the movements toward broader community 
participation in school government. Basically, the arguments proceed 
from Dewey's insistence that good democrats cannot be developed in an 
atmosphere of personal authoritarianism: that the quality of American 
social life is in fact determined through the schools. Both experience 
and theory indicate that democratically governed classes ought most 
frequently to appear in schools in which faculty and principal settle 
school problems democratically. The fact that any competent observer 
can readily locate authoritarian management in substantial amount in 
the classrooms of even the most democratically operated school faculty 
does not deter educators from the attempt to improve the quality of 
democracy in the schools in order to improve the quality of democracy in 
the nation. The vast citizen-participation-in-the-schools movement is in 
many aspects expressing concerns for the quality of democracy in the 
schools, and in its own ways is reinforcing the pressures of professional 
educators for changes in school administration. Our national social 
theory continues—as it must—to be a potent force in reshapi.ig the role of 
the principal in any American school. 

These four forces are relatively new on the educational scene—new, 
at least, in their collective impact on the principalship. As a result, 
their cumulative effects are usually perceived by a principal merely as a 
rising demand on his time. Each of these forces sends more people into 
his office, requires him to set up and to attend more committee meetings, 
makes it necessary for him to interpret delays in faculty decision-making 
to his community, and so on. When the growing intra-institutional de- 
mands are added to his growing extra-institutional school interpretation 
responsibilities, the harried, overworked building principal is the result. 

The typical reaction of the superintendent and the board of education 
to the overwork is the employment of an assistant for the principal. 
This assistant is usually called an assistant principal or vice-principal. In 
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some cases, the board provides specialized assistants called “discipline 
officers,” “scheduling officers,” “student counselors,” or similar titles. 
These individuals become the principal's assistants in the complex busi- 
ness of operating a school, and his new task becomes that of finding ways 
to incorporate his assistants without disruption of his school. Un- 
fortunately, what looks on the surface like help for the principal fre- 
quently becomes an additional demand upon his time. The report of 
L. G. Brandes entitled “The Position of the Subordinate Administrator in 
the Secondary School,”' in the May 1956 issue of this BULLETIN, provides 
an excellent description of the ad hoc character of the typical assistance 
provided for the principal, and of the inevitable consequences of ad hoc 
planning of the principal's staff. 

The ad hoc appointment of assistants reported by Brandes and others 
provides empirica” corroboration of the fact of rising demand on the 
principal's time. The forces which are producing the ad hoc appoint- 
ments, however, are expressions of deeply rooted movements in American 
education. Their pressures on the principalship may be expected to rise, 
rather than to diminish: instead of increasing in freedom, the principal- 
ship will become more powerfully beleaguered in the years ahead. The 
peak demands on the principalship are not yet in sight. 

The organizational problem of the principalship, therefore, is not one 
of providing assistants for the principal. The problem is one of re- 
designing the administrative facilities of the school to carry a far heavier 
load than they now can carry. The new principalship, 1957 model, must 
insure effective discharge of educational responsibility as well as atten- 
tion to building maintenance; attention to educational evaluation as 
well as to student discipline; attention to educational planning as well as 
to trouble shooting. 

Most current writing on problems of the principalship has reported 
analyses of the activities of the principal with in-service and pre-service 
training programs designed to develop the skills necessary to carry on 
these activities. Such efforts result in the familiar lists of duties of the 
principal, extending sometimes to fifty or more items, coupled with 
hortatory essays on the leadership responsibilities of the office. Analyses 
of these lists have not been very fruitful in developing bases for division 
of labor in the principalship: the lists themselves exhibit important 
differences, and without absurdity, one cannot long entertain the notion 
that there should be an assistant for each duty—though some proposals 
based on certain concepts of democratic administration would result in 
such dispersion of the principalship among members of the school faculty. 
Attempts to group the listed principal's duties are apparently strongly 
conditioned by idiosyncratic situational features of the groupings, and 
result in the ad hoc categories revealed by current studies of the subordi- 


1Brandes, L. G., “The Position of the Subordinate Administrator in the Secondary School.” 
Bulletin of the Nati A iation of Secondary-School Principals, 40 (200) (May, 1956): 
46-52. 
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nate administrative posts in the schools. Current practice has clearly 
established the fact that more than one individual will be needed to carry 
on the activities of the redesigned principalship, but current practice 
provides few criteria for division of labor among the members of the 
principal team. 

There is, however, a systematic approach to the redesign of the prin- 
cipalship. This approach requires three assumptions concerning the 
school and its principal: 

First Assumption: The school is a social system whose continuation as a goal- 
achieving system requires the maintenance of a few specific, describable activities. For 
the school, these activities might be likened to the life functions of a living organism: 
the school must carry on a limited number of activities which, to the school, have the 
primacy which respiration, digestion, assimilation, etc., have for living things. These 
activities can be termed the life functions of the school. 

Second Assumption: These life functions can be identified through careful observa- 


tion of schools and other organizations. 
Third Assumption: In schools, the conscious and deliberate maintenance of the life 


function is the primary and central responsibility of the principal. 

There have been many attempts to formulate descriptions of the life 
functions for non-school enterprises, most conspicuously in public ad- 
ministration and in business. Two attempts to describe these activities 
as they are expressed in educational enterprises have appeared recently, 
one by Jesse B. Sears, in his The Nature of the Administrative Process? 
and the other in the 1955 Yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators, entitled Staff Relations in School Administration.’ 

The latter describes the responsibility of the educational admin- 
istrator as the maintenance of five life functions: educational planning; 
assembling and allocating resources, both of material and of personnel; 
stimulation of the school staff toward achievement of suitable educational 
goals; coordination of the various elements of the school enterprise, and 
evaluation of student and staff progress toward the aims professed by the 
school. Maintenance of these activities is the responsibility of the prin- 
cipal—these are the activities for which no other role can be made re- 
sponsible. Put another way, the role in which responsibility is vested for 
maintenance of these activities is the central administrative role of the 
school, regardless of the title attached to the role. 

The life functions are educationally neutral. They are necessary to 
maintenance of the school, but of themselves do not direct the school to- 
ward achievement of specific educational goals. Educational goal-setting 
may be viewed as a separate activity, or it may be viewed as part of the 
planning activity. For this paper, goal-setting—the formulation of state- 
ments of goals—statements like improvement in leisure time utilization 


*Sears, Jesse B. The Nature of the Administrative Process. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Inc., 1950. Chapter I. 
*American Association of School Administrators. Stef’ Relations in School Administration. 
Thirty-third Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1955. Chapter I. 
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patterns, improvement in command of fundamental processes, and the 
like—is viewed as part of the planning process. This activity is stimulated 
by the principal in a modern school, but responsibility for it is in a very 
real way the professional responsibility of the entire school staff. Plan- 
ning, therefore, involves setting the specific educational goals of the school 
as well as planning ways to achieve the goals. 

Each of the usually listed activities of the principal can be shown 
to fit into one or more of these categories. Scheduling classes, for ex- 
ample, involves planning for the achievement of the school aims, assem- 
bly and allocation of personnel resources to teaching functions, and allo- 
cation of material resources of classroom space and instructional ma- 
terials. The community relations activities call for planning what is to 
be done, allocation of resources of teacher time and principal time to 
the planned activities, and so one. These briefly described examples 
also illustrate the inescapable fact of interaction among the life functions. 
These necessary interactions are the reasons why it is so difficult to 
develop effective divisions of labor in the principalship from the usual 
lists of duties: each duty is likely to involve a wide range of the prin- 
cipal’s responsibilities. Design based on the lists of principals’ duties, 
therefore, must usually eventuate in appointment of assistant principals, 
either without substantial differentiation among their duties, or so 
specifically directed that they add substantially to the load of the prin- 
cipal. These examples also illustrate the necessity of close teamwork 
among the members of the composite principalship required by today’s 
schools. Even in the ad hoc designs for the principalship, intimate inter- 
action is absolutely necessary both between the principal and his sub- 
ordinates and among subordinates. 

Planning, allocating, stimulating, coordinating, and evaluating, how- 
ever, form a very convenient basis for design of the principal's adminis- 
trative staff—for the organization of the principal's team. In a large 
school, for example, custodianship of each of the life functions could be 
made the responsibility of one individual. Additional examination of 
the life functions of the school, however, will show that two of them— 
stimulation and coordination—are not as well suited to assignment to an 
individual as are the other three. To one team member, the educational 
planning functions can be assigned; another can undertake maintenance 
of the function of allocation. A third could accept responsibility for 
maintenance of the evaluative function, and stimulation and coordinating 
could be made group functions, with all members of the principalship 
team counting these activities as parts of their responsibilities. 

Allocation, however, involves allocation of two sharply dissimilar 
kinds of resources: personnel resources and material resources. Some ad- 
vantage is gained by separating these kinds of allocations, particularly 
in an educational activity in which people are both the ends and the 
principal means of the enterprise. Allocation of materials in a school in- 
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volves efficient use of the audiovisual resources of the school, wise use of 
the instructional materials budget, intelligent scheduling of field trips, 
location of requested materials, and the like. 

The basic resource allocated in a school is the time of teacher and 
student. This is the most important allocation made in the school; to 
make it wisely requires best available knowledge of the potentials and 
present developmental levels of both faculty and student body. Knowl- 
edge of this kind is quite different from the knowledge of material re- 
sources; it is collected in quite different ways, and bears on the allocative 
process in ways quite different from materials resources. It is true that, 
when the principal works alone, he must do both these things effectively; 
but it is equally true that an individual interested in and effective in allo- 
cation of personnel resources might well not be a very ingenious and effec- 
tive assembler and allocator of materials resources. 

Following the life functions organization of the principalship, then, 
there is a four-way division of labor to be made in the principalship: 
planning, allocating materials resources, allocating personnel resources, 
and evaluating. Coordinating and stimulating will be part of the job of 
every member of the principal's team. The principalship for a large 
school, on this basis, will consist of the planning assistant, the materials 
assistant, the personnel assistant, and the evaluation assistant, together 
with the principal. Smaller schools could combine these positions into 


two assistantships—a planning and materials resources assistant and an 
evaluation and personnel resources assistant. Much larger schools might 
have two or more individuals assigned to the maintenance of each life 
function. 

Assuming a school which needs four assistants, the roles of the assist- 
ants and the principal could be described roughly as follows: 


Planning Assistant: Custodian of the planning function; stimulates and coordinates 
planning throughout the school; is responsible for preparation of schedule, involving 
other assistants and faculty as necessary; keeps principal and faculty informed of status 
and progress of plans and planning; basic activities are investigation, forecasting, and 
stimulation of revision of the all-school educational goals; assists teachers and non- 
academic personnel in planning their detailed activities as necessary and as invited; 
involves other members of the principal's team as necessary in planning. The pervasive 
and inclusive character of the activities of the planning assistant makes him the most 
appropriate wearer of the title of vice-principal—the individual responsible for the 
school in the absence of the principal. 


Materials Resources Assistant: Maintains accurate description of school plant condi- 
tion and utilization; maintains accurate knowledge of condition and utilization of 
instructional aids such as projectors, recorders, radios, TV, and the more familiar 
aids such as maps, science laboratory equipment and supplies, physical education 
materials, etc.; maintains school budgets and budget reports; keeps principal and faculty 
informed with respect to materials resource utilization; stimulates and coordinates use 
of these materials; encourages incorporation of new materials and devices; collates 
requests for materials of all kinds and seeks to satisfy them; involves other members 
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of the principal's team as necessary in improvement of achievement of school aims 
through better utilization of materials resources. 

Personnel Resources Assistant: Maintains continuous and accurate knowledge of the 
school personnel resources, student, faculty and non-academic; keeps principal and 
faculty informed concerning personnel resources; instructs and assigns substitute 
teachers, extra help and substitute help in the non-academic staff; maintains orienta- 
tion activities for new staff, both academic and non-academic; maintains attendance 
reports and individual student records; acts as discipline officer; stimulates improvement 
in personnel utilization; coordinates requests for student and teacher time; involves 
other members of the principal's team as necessary in determining new personnel needs 
and improving personne! utilization. 

Evaluation Assistant: Collects and maintains information and keeps principal and 
faculty informed on achievement of school aims, both all-school aims and those specific 
to particular departments; stimulates improvement of evaluative practices throughout 
the faculty; coordinates evaluative projects throughout the school; maintains student 
counseling program and psychological services and their reports; involves other mem- 
bers of the principal's team as necessary in improvement of achievement of the school 
aims. 

The Principal: Responsible for the school and its operation; attends especially to 
development of clearly understood and broadly accepted educational aims for the 
school; must attend especially to stimulation of goal-setting activities in order to pro- 
vide direction for activities of his assistants and the faculty; coordinates activities of 
assistants and faculty; maintains basic coordination of the school with remainder of 
school system; insures coordination of activities of his assistants in terms of the school 
aims; works particularly at maintenance of high group morale; keeps himself available 
both to faculty and to community. 


From these specifications of duties, it is clear that this organization 
must develop as a team. Each position is school-wide; it is a part of the 
principal, not a group of delegated responsibilities in the ordinary 
sense. This organization produces really a five-man principal. 

A principal's team such as this one can provide advantages in addition 
to those for which it is specifically designed. Judicious selection of the 
assistants can make the school much less sensitive to emergency absences 
in the regular teaching staff; the assistants can be effective substitutes in 
many more classes on an emergency basis than can the principal. This 
use of the assistants can be extended occasionally to free a teacher for a 
highly desirable conference or visit to another school. When one views 
the principalship design “in reverse” so to speak, it becomes an intriguing 
possibility to assign custodianship of the school’s life functions to especi- 
ally qualified teachers on a part-time basis. In a faculty which has learned 
to use this kind of principalship, it might even be possible to rotate 
assignments to the principal's team on two or three year terms, with 
consequent growth in coordination and shared aims throughout the 
faculty. The assistants might be integrated with a plan for faculty in- 
volvement; each life function could be assigned to a faculty committee, 
and the committee chairman could function as the member of the prin- 
cipal’s team. 
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A discussion suitable for publication in a journal cannot spell out all 
the ramifications of a proposal of this kind. Details of non-academic 
personnel administration, assignment of community relations responsi- 
bilities, modes of articulation of the principalship with faculty participa- 
tive activities, maintenance of democratic administrative processes, train- 
ing of this kind of principal's assistant, extra- or cocurriculum activities, 
and other equally pressing concerns of the principalship have had to be 
omitted. To recapitulate, the assertion of this article is first, that the in- 
creasing loads on the principalship are due to deeply imbedded social 
forces; second, that the loads of the principalship may be expected to in- 
crease, due to the nature and persistence of these forces; third, that 
ad hoc assignment of assistants to the principalship cannot, in the long 
run, care for the added loads; and fourth, that the necessary assistants’ 
roles can be efficiently specified through identification and planning 
for maintenance of the life functions of the school. 

Theory and practice concur in the judgment that the principalship as 
presently designed cannot carry its loads effectively. The obvious con- 
clusion: the principal must become a team. 








PLAN TO ATTEND THE PACIFIC REGIONAL 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCES 


L Jace joint sponsorship of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and the California Association of Secondary-School Administrators, 
two regional junior high-school conferences will be held in Berkeley-Oakland 
and Los Angeles on consecutive weekends in October 1957. Invitations to 
participate will be sent from national headquarters to principals and administra- 
tive staff in the following states: California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Utah, and Idaho. Included in the letter of invitation to junior 
and junior-senior high-school administrators in those states will be a copy of 
the program and a pre-registration form. The conferences will emphasize (1) 
group discussions on persistent junior high-school problems and (2) school 
visitation. Additional information will be available shortly. For the NASSP, 
the Committee on Junior High School Education is in charge, with member 
Earl Sams coordinating. For the CASSA, Helen Jewtt Rogers, Pasteur Junior 
High School, Los Angeles, is Coordinator. 
Whaat: Pacific Regional Junior High Conferences 
Where anp WHEN: Oakland-Berkeley—October 11-12, 1957 
Los Angeles—October 18-19, 1957 
Wuo Are Invitep: Junior and junior-senior high-school administrators from 
Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
Arizona, New Mexico. 














The Evaluation of the Public 
School Principal 


ROBERT W. STRICKLER 


As THE concept of educational administration continues to evolve 
in this present century, greater emphasis is placed upon the responsibility 
of the individual administrator for the development of personnel with 
whom he is associated. Such a responsibility is proper to the administra- 
tion of all units, regardless of their size, nature, or level; however, it is 
particularly important in regard to the public school principalship as 
the trend in administrative organization is toward “. . . increased au- 
tonomy for local units and the formation of patterns of administrative 
staffing designed to release the creative ability of individuals.” 

A basic ingredient in any program designed to fulfill the responsibility 
is the provision for the evaluation of personnel. Evaluation, of course, 
as an end unto itself, is meaningless, but as a means whereby an in- 
dividual is able to judge, initially and periodically, his progress toward 
whatever goals have been established, it has an importance that cannot 
be exaggerated. With this, elementary and secondary-school principals 
would agree wholeheartedly. Yet, evaluative criteria are frequently 
considered as applicable to faculty and non-professional personnel but 
not to the administrator himself. 

If the assumption that the principalship is one of the most important 
positions of educational leadership in the public school system is a valid 
one, it must follow that continuous professional and personal develop- 
ment is prerequisite to the fulfillment of his responsibilities. It must 
likewise follow that he must not only be encouraged and stimulated 
to improve; the school system which he serves must also provide for an 
evaluation of his principalship to insure the professional and personal 
growth the position demands. 

Upon the basis of a questionnaire study*, the following analysis indi- 
cates current practice in regard to such evaluation among school districts 
of a population of over 100,000 for the school year 1955-56. 

‘Cooperative Development of Public School Administration in New York State. Secondary 
School Principalship (One of a series of reports, Your School and Staffing). Albany, New York: 
CDPSA. 1956. P. 4. 

*The questionnaire was sent to 81 school districts of a population of 100,000 to 499,999, to 17 
of a population over 500,000, a total number of 98 districts. The questionnaire was returned by 


62 of the 81 districts (64.2%), by 14 of the 17 districts (82.4%), a total return of 66 of 98 
districts or 67.3 per cent. 


Robert W. Strickler is Assistant Professor of Education at the University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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Percentage of Affirmative Response 








Group I Group I Groups I 
(100 000- (500,000 and Il 
Statement 499,999) and over) Combined 
1. An evaluation of the principal is made 98.08 92.86 96.97 

2. The evaluation is periodic (i.e, made at 
regular intervals) 54.90 76.92 59.38 

8. The evaluation is sporadic (i.¢., made at ir- 
regular intervals) 37.26 15.38 $2.81 

4. The evaluation is made throughout the prin- 
cipal’s tenure of office 80.39 61.54 76.56 

5. The evaluation is concentrated within the 

first 3-5 years following appointment to the 
principalship : 11.77 $0.77 15.63 
6. The evaluation is a cooperative appraisal 72.55 61.54 70.31 

7. The evaluation is an appraisal by an indi- 
vidual 03.92 23.08 07.81 

8. The evaluation is made by means of a rating 
scale or device 09.80 53.08 18.75 

9. The evaluation represents a subjective judg- 
ment 43.14 30.77 40.63 

10. The evaluation is in terms of the principal's 
executive ability 94.12 92.31 93.75 

11. The evaluation is in terms of the principal's 
professional leadership 96.08 100.00 96.88 

12. The evaluation is in terms of the principal's 
leadership in the community 92.16 100.00 93.75 

13. The evaluation is in terms of the principal's 
professional growth 94.12 92.31 93.75 

14. The evaluation is in terms of the principal's 
personal qualities 94.12 92.31 93.75 

15. The evaluation is used at least partly to de- 

termine the principal's retention in the posi- 
tion 62.75 46.15 59.38 

16. The evaluation is used at least partly to de- 

termine the principal's promotion from one 
principalship to another within the system 88.24 84.62 87.50 

17. The evaluation is used at least partly to de- 

termine the principal's advancement within 
the salary schedule 15.69 23.08 17.19 





evaluation is based, with very few exceptions, upon the principal's 


The analysis of the data indicates no significant differences in evalua- 
tion procedure between the school systems of the two sizes. 
quently, for schools of over 100,000 in population, current practice is 
that practically all systems, over 96 per cent, do evaluate the principal 
and that the majority make the evaluation at regular intervals through- 
out his tenure of office; that a cooperative approach to the evaluation is 
generally practiced; that the evaluation is infrequently done according 
to a rating scale or device and more often represents a purely subjective 
judgment on the part of the individuals making the evaluation; that the 


Conse- 
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executive ability, professional leadership, community leadership, profes- 
sional growth, and personal qualities; that the purpose of the evaluation 
is generally to determine the principal's retention in the position or his 
promotion within the system and that salary advancement is very seldom 
based upon the evaluation. 

The questionnaire also included statements pertaining to current prac- 
tice regarding the principal's appointment, salary advancement, and pro- 
fessional improvement. Upon the basis of the return and supplemental 
information which was provided by many of the respondents, three major 
trends are evident in respect to the appointment of individuals to the 
principalship: 

1. A trend toward encouraging those already in the system as teachers to prepare 
themselves for administrative certification and to apply for the available positions. 

2. A trend toward making the initial appointment as an assistant principal or a 
cadet principal, frequently to secure evidence of leadership and personal! qualities and 
to insure a proper orientation to school administration within the particular system. 

8. A trend toward using an examination (both written and oral) to determine the 
fitness of the candidate for the position. 


School systems of this population bracket, practically without. excep- 
tion, provide for the principal's advancement according to a salary 
schedule and, in the great majority of cases (80.65 per cent), provide 
automatic, annual increments as the basis for such advancement. No 
more that twenty per cent of these systems advance the principal within 
the salary schedule according to objective merit rating through a rating 
scale or device. 

It goes without saying that every school system is interested in the 
professional improvement of the principal and in one way or another 
encourages this administrator to develop professionally. To accomplish 
this, 95.31 per cent of the larger school systems offer definite encourage- 
ment to their principals to attend educational conferences, workshops, 
etc.; 89.06 per cent, to read the professional literature; 87.50 per cent, to 
engage in self-evaluation; 82.81 per cent, to complete specific courses in 
school administration; 62.5 per cent, to write in the field of their profes- 
sion; and 50.0 per cent, to attend specified institutions for graduate study. 

The data provided by the questionnaire lead to four conclusions: 
(1) There is so little variation between the responses of the school sys- 
tems of a population of 100,000-499,999 and of those of a population over 
500,000 that the percentages for the total group fairly indicate current 
practice in regard to the matters investigated. To what extent the smaller 
schools should conform to the practice followed by the larger ones is a 
debatable question; however, the projection of the above conclusion 
would suggest that there may be a justification on the claim that adminis- 
trative practice throughout the educational system is based upon that of 
the larger schools. (2) School systems of the size investigated generally 
evaluate their building principals in a manner which is professionally 
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commendable: at regular intervals, throughout his tenure of office and in 
a cooperative fashion. Moreover, there is practically no deviation from 
the practice of evaluating this administrator in terms of executive ability, 
professional leadership, community leadership, professional growth, 
and personal qualities. (3) Current practice in this regard, however, 
must lead one to conclude that the evaluation too frequently fails to 
achieve directly any desirable purpose. Neither does the evaluation 
determine salary advancement nor does it direct the individual principal, 
whose initial appointment is so carefully and professionally made, in 
his personal and professional development. (4) As a final conclusion, 
current practice would suggest the need for two specific studies: one of 
the attitude of the public school principal toward his evaluation, and a 
second to establish criteria for the evaluation of the principalship and 
their application to an experimental group of public school principals. 





READING DIFFICULTIES 

Current methods of teaching reading have taken enough of a lambasting, 
stated Dr. Willard Abraham, professor of education at Arizona State College 
at Tempe. He is the author of a book entitled A New Look at Reading (256 pp. 
$3.50) published by Porter Sargent, Boston, Massachusetts. “The witch doctor 
hocus-pocus approach to the teaching of reading is dead and ought to be buried. 
Let’s face facts of today and yesterday,” Dr. Abraham states. “One metro 
politan school system acknowledged that of 2,800 elementary pupils, 36% were 
unable to read. That study was made in 1900. More than eleven twelfths of 
children in reading classes did not understand the meaning of the words they 
read—and that came from Horace Mann in 1838,” he said. 

As evidence that reading has not been neglected in recent years, Dr. Abraham 
states that more than 2,500 research studies were made in the field between 
1925 and 1950, as opposed to fewer than 500 in the preceding 25 years. 

“We refer to high-school students who have difficulty in reading,” he con- 
tinued in a recent interview, “but do we recognize that the high-school popula- 
tion has increased 1,600 per cent since 1900? Classics were frequently on high- 
school reading lists years ago, but how many of our parents were in school to 
profit from them? At the turn of the century our teenage reading problems 
were out on the street. Now they are in schools, which are trying their best 
to do something about them, in spite of over-crowdedness and other problems.” 

Years ago reading needs were simple and uncomplicated, the Arizona State 
College professor maintained. “Now we are involved in nuclear physics, inter- 
national relationships, and medical research, all demanding a high degree of 
reading skill. That ability is necessary on the part of our entire population, 
not just the highly educated. We’re not doing so badly these days, but we can 
obviously do much better,” said Dr. Abraham. “In 1925, during the so-called 
phonics era, one out of six first graders was tagged as a reading failure, and 
80 was nearly one out of five second graders. Reading tests administered in 
1921 and repeated many years later showed that in every grade tested the latter 
children did far better even though six to eight months younger.” 





















When, Where, and How Should a Local, 
Public Junior College Be Established? 


JACK RODGERS 


Srore legislators planning to set up criteria for establishing local, 
public junior colleges will do well to consider the problem from a number 
of different angles. How much interest should the community display 
before a junior college is established and how may this interest be gauged? 
How much control over establishment should be reserved to a state 
authority? How may the need for a junior college be determined by the 
state authority, and what items should be considered in determining this 
need? What local support for the program of the college must be avail- 
able? Is the community able and willing to provide this local support? 
Are there other items which must be considered in establishing the local 
public junior colleges? 

In the first place, what is a local public junior college? Such an in- 
stitution should be defined as a two-year post-high-school institution with 
local and public support, receiving part of its financial support from local 
sources, from the state, and from other sources, or it may receive all of it 
from local sources. 

A very important basis upon which the approval of a proposed local 
public junior college should rest is that of approval by some state author- 
ity. Some central authority should have the responsibility of the over- 
all development of a state system of junior colleges. Should this authority 
be the board responsible for the development of higher education within 
the state? Should it be the board responsible for the development of the 
lower public school system within the state? Or should it rest with a 
separate board or commission responsible for the development of junior 
colleges, and junior colleges only, within the state? This responsibility 
should certainly rest with an authority which has time to consider the 
responsibilities entrusted to it. If either of the first two named boards 
has the necessary time to devote to the many problems connected with 
the present and future growth of the junior college system within a state, 
it appears that the addition of another board would be inadvisable. How- 
ever, with the problems attendant upon the rapidly growing systems of 
higher education and those of a much more rapidly growing system of 
lower schools, it appears that junior college problems might best be solved 


Jack Rodgers is Vice President of Odessa College in Odessa, Texas. 
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by a junior college board or commission whose sole duty would be the 
solution of problems confronting already existing colleges, as well as 
those brought about by the proposed increase in new colleges. 

Such a board or commission would have the time to investigate the 
establishment of proposed new colleges, to determine local attitude 
toward such proposed institutions, and to evaluate the curricula of the 
new colleges, as well as determine the ability and willingness of the 
community to support a local public junior college, and to determine 
how such a new institution would fit into the already existing situation. 

Such a separate commission would not have any other public obliga- 
tions to attract its attention, and from its vantage point as a state author- 
ity would be able to determine how a proposed college would be likely 
to succeed. With an executive officer to collect information, make in- 
vestigations and community surveys, and carry out other duties at the 
direction of the commission, the commission would be in the position of 
being able to make policy decisions from a high level in keeping with its 
statutory authority. It would serve as an advisory board to the legislature 
as to changes needed in existing legislation, propose changes, and suggest 
an adequate system of state financing. 

One of the most important bases upon which the establishment of a 
junior college should rest is that of local interest in and approval of the 
proposed junior college. The success or failure of the proposed institu- 
tion may well rest upon the attitude of the qualified electorate which will 
be called upon to support the institution with its taxes for current ex- 
penses and for building the facilities needed for the curriculum of the 
proposed college. This qualified electorate of the proposed district 
should become familiar with such an educational undertaking through 
consultation with junior college people, through visitation to the 
campuses of existing junior colleges, the contributions which it can make 
to the life and economy of the community, the local tax rates necessary to 
establish and maintain the institution, what other communities are 
called upon to spend for the services given by their own colleges, whether 
dormitories will be necessary to accomodate the enrollment of the college, 
and whether it will become necessary to operate a transportation system 
to bring students of the proposed district to classes. These and myriad 
other bits of information should be made available for answers to the 
questions which will arise inevitably as a result of a movement on the 
part of a few members of a proposed junior college community to estab- 
lish a local public junior college. 


In order to insure local support and approval, the initiative for the 
establishment of a local public junior college should come from the elec- 
torate in the form of a petition either to the local board of education or to 
the county commissioner's court depending upon the area to be included 
within the boundaries of the proposed district. This petition should 
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be signed by ten per cent or 500, whichever is less, of the qualified electors 
within the district and should state the boundaries of the district. 

The authority of the local board should be limited to a determination 
of the legality of the petition. The local board should then see that the 
petition is transmitted to the state junior college commission. The 
junior college commission should then be mandated to order a prelim- 
inary survey made to study the need for a junior college in the proposed 
district and the ability of the community to support a junior college. If 
the survey proves favorable, then the commission should order an election 
held to determine the will of the electorate in establishing the proposed 
college and the establishment of a tax rate deemed sufficient to support 
the college. In order to conserve expenses in holding elections, it might 
well be possible to elect a governing board and vote bonds for buildings 
along with the other proposals. 

In order to assure the new college support from a large majority of 
the electors, statutory provisions should be made to require at least a 
two to one majority for the establishment of the college. A simple 
majority should be required for the other proposals on the ballot. 


In determining whether a proposed local junior college should be 
established, the state commission entrusted with the authority to approve 
or disapprove the establishment should consider several items of informa- 
tion in its study of the situation. How close is the nearest institution of 
higher learning? Is it close enough to affect the enrollment of the pro- 
posed college to the extent that a local, public junior college should not 
be established? What should be the minimum enrollment permitted for 
a junior college, and how may this enrollment be determined before the 
college is started? What high-school enrollment or average daily attend- 
ance should be in evidence within the proposed district? How many 
high-school graduates should be available within the district, and what 
percentage of them should intend to attend college? What effect does 
total population have on enrollment, and how many young people of 
college age are there for each expected full-time student for the college? 
Is the proposed location of a junior college the center of trade for the 
area or does some other center steal the limelight for the area? Is the 
proposed site one which can likely become the center of a large radius of 
influence for the proposed local public college? 


In a study made in Texas in 1956 of the seventeen public junior col- 
leges which were members of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
secondary Schools, it was found that junior colleges as close as twenty- 
seven miles to another public junior college lost appreciably few stu- 
dents to each other; private senior colleges affected junior college enroll- 
ment but very little, even when located in the same city; publicly sup- 
ported senior colleges proved to be more of a menace, but one junior 
college located but eighteen miles from a state senior college lost only 
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fifty students to that college. It would appear that proximity to other 
colleges affects the enrollment of a good junior college but little. 

In the same Texas study, the minimum full-time student equivalent 
enrollment was found to be approximately 400. It was further found that 
for each full-time student equivalent enrolled in the seventeen colleges 
there was a low of 4.16 scholastics in the public schools within the lower 
schools of the junior college district, a high of 34.65, and an average of 
25.6 scholastics. The public school enrollment ranged from 3.67 to 61.51 
with an average of 22.0 pupils. The average daily attendance ranged 
from 9.42 to 52.36 pupils, with an average of 20.69. The high-school 
enrollment for each full-time student equivalent ranged from .83 to 8.42 
pupils, with an average of 4.38. The high-school average daily attend- 
ance ranged from .59 to 7.49, with an average of 3.70. The number of 
high-school graduates ranged from .11 to 1.26 with an average of .69. The 
number of high-school graduates planning to attend college for each 
full-time student equivalent enrolled in the colleges ranged from .08 to 
59 with an average of .37. The number of young people of junior college 
age (18-21) for each junior college student ranged from 1.21 to 10.58 
with an average of 4.82. The 1955 estimated population of these seven- 
teen junior college districts showed a range of 24.97 to 305.25 with an 
average of 112.95 people for each junior college student. While these 
data might not prove to be entirely valid when applied to situations in 
other states, their application would provide at least a measure, while 
data could be obtained within a given state which would prove to be 
reasonably adequate. ' 

The status of a given city or community as a favorable trading center 
is recognized as a criterion by some junior college authorities. There 
appears to be little objective data to be used as a guide in this respect. 
The previous acceptance of such a center might be a psychological ad- 
vantage if nothing else. 

Another very important criterion which should be considered in estab- 
lishing a local public junior college is that of ability and willingness of the 
local electorate to provide adequate financing for the proposed college. 
Is the electorate willing to vote bonds adequate to build facilities for the 
curriculums which it expects the college to establish? Is the proposed 
district already encumbered with bonds which prove to be burdensome 
to the electorate? Is the electorate willing to vote a tax rate over and 
above that necessary for bond retirement which will sustain the program 
to be offered when the college opens for classes, as well as that necessary 
for a growing institution? Is there evidence that the proposed district 
supports its lower schools in an adequate manner, or are they already on a 
starvation diet? These and other questions regarding the ability and 
willingness of the electorate to support a proposed local public junior 
college should be answered before the college is established. 
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The willingness and ability to support can be determined through the 
preliminary survey made at the direction of the junior college commis- 
sion and by the two to one favorable vote of the electorate in establishing 
the proposed district, by the levying of an adequate tax rate to support the 
program of the proposed college, and by the approval of the issuance of 
bonds to build a junior college plant. All of these conditions should be 
met prior to final approval by the state junior college commission. 

The 1956 study of seventeen Texas junior colleges indicated that the 
cost per student for operation and maintenance ranged from $320 to 
$845, with an average of $435 per year. Assessed valuation per student 
ranged from $14,750 to $393,325, with an average of $129,328. Debt 
service costs ranged from $9.15 to $182.82 with an average of $67.35 per 
student. The study recognized this average figure as being low because 
some of the junior colleges were in old plants either already paid for or 
built when building costs were lower than at present. The cost of ap- 
proximately $2,000 per student in building a new plant, with attendant 
cost of bond retirement, was recognized as a more valid figure in deter- 
mining costs. 

Tax rates of the seventeen colleges ranged from fifteen to fifty cents per 
$100 of valuation with an average of twenty-seven cents. These rates 
take into consideration a state apportionment of approximately two 
hundred dollars per full-time student equivalent based upon the Novem- 
ber | enrollment. 

Are there other problems which must be solved prior to establishment 
of a local public junior college? What curriculums are to be established? 
Are these in keeping with the needs of the community and will there be 
sufficient enrollment to support unusual courses of study? Is the present 
transportation system of the community adequate, or will the college be 
called upon to establish an expensive system of bus routes in order to 
make the college classes available to students entitled to enroll as local 
students? Is a dormitory system desirable? Is it necessary for conven- 
ience to students within the district? Shall a dormitory system be estab- 
lished to accommodate out of district students, or shall the proposed 
district accept the responsibility for providing for such students? 

These miscellaneous problems have a way of rearing their heads. It 
appears to be the better part of wisdom at least to recognize their presence 
prior to establishment of a public junior college, even though they 
might not be solved entirely. 

It appears, then, that state legislators would do well to consider many 
problems in setting up criteria for establishing local, public junior col- 
leges and in planning a state organization for such institutions. Some 
guiding principles might very well be: 

1. Initiative in establishing a local public junior college should come from the 
people of the proposed district in the form of a petition signed by ten per cent or 500, 
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whichever is less, of the qualified electors of the district, stating their desires and the 
boundaries of the proposed district. 

2. Local approval for the establishment of a public junior college should be evidenced 
by a vote of at least a two to one majority of the qualified electors of the proposed 
district in order to assure the new college of the support of a large majority of its 
constituency which is so necessary for the successful development of a local college. 

3. The final authority for the approval of the establishment of a local public junior 
college should rest with a junior college commission whose obligation it should be to 
determine an over-all state plan for the orderly development of a state system of junior 
colleges and to determine the place of a new college in this plan. 

4. A preliminary surveys should be made within the district of the proposed junior 
college, under the direction of the state junior college commission, by its executive 
director, with the assistance of junior college administrators and authorities appointed 
by the commission. This survey should seek to determine the need for the proposed 
new college, the apparent attitude of the electorate toward the establishment of the 
college, and the ability of the proposed district to support the new college and its 
expected enrollment. This committee should be expected to submit its findings and 
recommendations to the junior college commission. 

5. There should be a sufficient number of public school scholastics, enrollment, 
average daily attendance, high-school enrollment, high-school graduates, high-school 
graduates who plan to attend college, young people of junior college age, and total 
population within the district to supply the proposed new college with at least a 
minimum desirable number of students. This desirable number of students should be 
determined by the committee making the preliminary survey and should depend on 
the density of population, nearness to other colleges, and apparent radius of influence 
of the new college. 

6. In order to avoid the unnecessary expenditure of tax funds, all questions regard- 
ing the establishment of the new college should be submitted to the electorate at one 
time. These questions should be: (1) whether or not the college should be established 
(to be approved by a two to one vote); (2) the setting of a local tax rate for operation 
of the new college (to be approved by a majority vote of the electorate); (3) the voting 
of bonds for building a plant for the college, if one is needed (to be approved by a 
majority vote of the electors); (4) the election of a governing board for the new 
institution. 

The proposal for establishing a new local public junior college, car- 
ried out under the above provisions, should produce an institution which 
will be a credit to its community and one able to take its rightful place 
among the best in the state. 





EDUCATIONAL RECORD CATALOG 

Stanley Bowmar Company, Inc., 12 Cleveland St., Valhalla, N. Y., announces 
the release of a new Educational Record Catalog (8R) and a New Filmstrip 
Supplement (7A). The Record Catalog includes the latest in rhythm, singing 
game, and square folk-dance albums as well as social studies and literature 
records. The Filmstrip Supplement includes the latest filmstrip releases, and 
together with Catalog No. 7 (still available) covers all subjects with over 
3,000 titles. Catalogs and supplements are available free to teachers and 
school administrators. 





The Cold War in Education* 


WILLIAM BENTON 
I 


Maz CHAIRMAN: I do not know how to begin my testimony better 
than by quoting your own words. In the preface to your committee's 
new report, “Engineering and Scientific Manpower in the United States, 
Western Europe, and Soviet Russia,” your opening lines are these: 

It should be no secret that the United States is in desperate danger of falling behind 
the Soviet world in a critical field of competition—the life-and-death field of competi- 
tion in the education and training of adequate numbers of scientists, engineers, and 
technicians. But although it is not a secret, the facts have not sunk into the public 
mind. 


In these two sentences you went straight to the heart of the matter. 
If we Americans are to meet a radical challenge with a radical answer 
our first need is to focus the gaze of the Congress and the public on 
the gauntlet that has been flung at us. Our first need is to arouse our 
people and our legislative representatives from their sleep-walking, to 
arouse them to the accelerating danger. Our second requirement is to 
hammer out the solutions. 

Among those who have sought the facts, there is little disagreement 
about them. I cannot recall a post-Korean issue coming to the Congress 
where the facts, as distinct from policy, have been clearer. If there is 
disagreement about the facts, it is only as to whether they are alarming 
or catastrophic. Your Committee's report seems to put Dean John 
Dunning of the Columbia University Engineering School in the latter 
camp. He said: 

As it stands, nothing can be done to prevent the Russians from gaining on us in 
scientific and technical manpower at a ratio of 2 to 1. Already we have lost the 
battle of engineering manpower—at least in numbers. 


William Benton is publisher of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and was for eight years 
an officer of the University of Chicago. He has been an Assistant Secretary of State, 
U. S. Senator from Connecticut, and is one of the founders of UNESCO. He spent 
some time in 1955 visiting the Soviet Union. 

* Testimony before the Subcommittee on Research and Development, Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, Washington, May 1, 1956. 

This article has been reprinted from the Fall 1956 issue (Vol. 32, No. 1) of the 
College and University, The Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers, with the kind permission of both the editor of the 
Journal and the author. 
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I have read British studies on Soviet professional manpower, and | 
have reviewed the impressive 400-page study of Dr. Nicholas DeWitt of 
Harvard which forms the basis of your Committee’s summary. In my 
judgment, and on the basis of my interviews with leaders of Soviet educa- 
tion, Dr. DeWitt is too conservative in his recital of Soviet achievements. 
I do not believe he gives sufficient weight to the mounting momentum of 
Soviet educational growth. The Soviet decision to make compulsory its 
basic ten-year school—to make this compulsory for all boys and girls from 
7 to 17, thus adding three years to the former minimum—was decreed 
only in 1951. It is to be achieved by 1960. I was told in Moscow and Kiev 
that it is already 70 per cent realized, with the full ten-year program 
now effective in all cities. There seemed to be little doubt that this will 
be 100 per cent by the end of the current five-year plan. This in itself 
will constitute an enormous spurt forward in the training of Soviet man- 
power. 

Dr. DeWitt tells us the Soviets sometimes withhold figures, and some- 
times change the statistical base unexpectedly, but that in this area at 
least, they never practice outright fraud. The figure I was given for en- 
rollment in higher institutions—1,825,000—was about 100,000 higher 
than his. My figure on enrollment in the tekhnikums— 2,500,000—exceeds 
his by about 800,000. My figures are somewhat more recent. They may 
indicate the accelerating momentum. 

Questions of judgment enter here. Mr. Khrushchev announced in 
February that all tuition fees in the Soviet Union are to be abolished 
this fall. Is not this a still further indication of the Soviet drive to develop 
and exploit the full potentialities of its manpower? How far will such a 
drive succeed, and how rapidly? My judgment is that both the chance and 
the speed of success are higher than statistical tables could possibly reveal. 

We want our statisticians, our experts, to be cautious, to provide 
the qualifications and the footnotes, and to point up the exceptions. 
The task of statesmanship, the task of this Committee, is to see the 
larger meaning, to interpret and propose and persuade, and to look ahead 
and guess the future and prepare the American people for it. 

Your report shows that the number of trained engineers in the USSR 
increased from 41,000 in 1929 to 541,000 in 1954—an increase of 500,000 
in 25 years—or 1300 per cent. In the U. S. our increase was from 215,000 
to 500,000 in approximately the same period—about 225 per cent. Your 
report shows that the number of engineers graduating from Soviet higher 
institutes increased from 28,000 in 1950 to 63,000 in 1955. In the same 
period the number of engineering graduates in the United States plum- 
meted from 52,000 down to 23,000. There is reason to believe the trend 
is being reversed in the U. S. But there is no reason to believe it is being 
reversed in the USSR. Let us remember Mr. Khrushchev's exclamation 
to the people of India last December: “We shall see who has more engi- 
neers, the United States or the Soviet Union.” 
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Soviet gains in the production of scientists, especially research scientists, 
are equally startling, though by comparison less dismaying. 

How can these trends be dramatized so that we can produce the actions 
the crisis demands? Surely not merely through tables of figures in the 
smallest type of the Government Printing Office. The G. P. O. could make 
Patrick Henry sound about as inflammatory as a tired dishrag. 

Let us first ask, what accounts for public and Congressional apathy? 
Why have the facts “not sunk into the public mind”? In part this may 
be because the administration keeps talking about the defeats it has in- 
flicted on the Soviet Union. Mr. Dulles even hinted last year that the 
Soviets are on the verge of collapse. But there is a deeper reason. It 
is our American folklore. Our folklore says that Russians are either 
moody philosophers or crafty peasants. They don’t know what to do with 
machines. Our folklore says that Americans are the world’s greatest 
inventors and the world’s best mechanics and gadgeteers; we subscribe to 
the belief that God gave us extraordinary talent for “knowhow.” How 
can anyone learn to make or handle machines better than we Americans 
do; and especially, how can the Russians? 

Everyone who has had to deal with public opinion knows it's easier 
to utilize folklore, and the clichés of folklore, than to change them. 
In this case we must change them. Only last month came a story from 
Moscow which gave we wry amusement, a kind of man-bites-dog story. 
A Texas corporation, no less, was granted the right to manufacture a 
Soviet turbodrill, no less. This drill was developed by the Soviet petro- 
leum industry for digging wells through hard rock. The New York Times 
said it was “10 times as fast as our conventional rotary drill.” Detroit 
engineers report automation matching our best. Each day and week 
there is a new story of Soviet technological advances. 

When I was Assistant Secretary of State ten years ago, the Soviets 
were entering a particularly chauvinistic phase. They were laying claim 
in their world propaganda to one great invention after another, most 
notably radio. We wondered when they would claim credit for baseball. 
I wrote to my editor-in-chief at Britannica, Mr. Walter Yust, a good Taft 
Republican who reads The Chicago Tribune every morning, and asked, 
what about these claims? He replied, in effect, let's not discount them 
without examination. He reminded me of the scientific tradition of nine- 
teenth century Russia. He reminded me that in the first decade of the 
twentieth century more world-patents were applied for by Russian in- 
ventors than by the inventors of any other nation. The Russian economy 
wasn't then capable of developing the inventions, so the Russians tended 
not to get the credit. Gentlemen, there's no doubt that the Russian econ- 
omy today, which is expanding at a much more rapid rate than our own, 
is capable of developing its own—and other people’s—inventions. 

Further, some people have liked to delude themselves by explaining 
away Soviet advances in nuclear explosives and nuclear energy, and 
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in the development of guided missiles, and in other fields, as the 
achievements of captured German scientists, or as due to espionage. 
Others have deluded themselves by placing too great weight on the 
deadening effect of political dogmas or interference in scientific thought. 
The degree to which the scientists and engineers have been imposed on 
by the politicians has in my view been greatly exaggerated. Many Soviet 
engineers and scientists are not members of the Party. The Marxist- 
Leninist dialectic does not impinge itself on the physical and mathemati- 
cal sciences—at least to any degree that bothers a creative scientist. The 
most spectacular example of such interference in biology, the Lysenko 
theory in genetics, now seems headed for the ashcan. 

Finally, some people may like to console themselves with the thought 
that the quality of Soviet scientific and technical education (training is 
perhaps a better word) is inferior to ours. The curriculum of the Soviet 
ten-year school should explode that myth—if we can get our people to 
listen: five years of physics, five years of biology, and four of chemistry 
compulsory for all students; ten years of mathematics, up through trigo- 
nometry, and one of astronomy, compulsory for all. 


I saw at firsthand something of the rigor and discipline of the 
Soviet school system—the long hours, the six day a week and ten 
months a year at school, the vacations which include compulsory work 
in factory or on farm, the frequent and searching examinations. 

The contrast with our own primary-secondary-school curriculum is 
startling. Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
recently told the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation: “I can learn of no 
public high school in our country where a student obtains so thorough a 
preparation in science and mathematics, even if he seeks it—even if he 
should be a potential Einstein, Edison, Fermi, or Bell.” What Admiral 
Strauss is saying amounts to this: every youngster in the Soviet Union 
gets a better scientific grounding than any youngster in the United States. 
As an aside, I point out to the Committee that, with our long summer va- 
cations, dating back to the days when the young people were needed for 
work on the farms, and with our light schedules of academic work, we 
keep the youngsters in public school for 12 years and achieve far less than 
the Russians and other Europeans do in 10. (A quick way to relieve the 
teacher shortage would be to squeeze two needless years out of our sys- 
tem; and this, with a ten-month school year, would make it very easy 
greatly to raise the salaries of competent teachers, even on present bud- 
gets.) 

At the level of higher training in the USSR we have Dean Dunning’s 
statement that “on the master’s and doctoral levels they (the Soviets) 
appear to have been giving degrees to probably three or four times as 
many as we have.” 
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Out of the 67 members of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
39—more than half—have had a scientific or technical education. Mr. 
Yelutin, the Minister of Higher Education; whose ministry controls 
the 33 Soviet universities and shares control of the 800 or more tech- 
nical institutes, is a metallurgist. 

Let me now add a new dimension to the urgency of the problem 
posed for us by the new Soviet threat—a dimension you would scarcely 
deduce from studying the mere statistics. Manifestly we are worried 
because technology can change the balance of military power. That is 
worry enough. Further, we are worried because technology, through 
its impact on heavy industry, can change the world balance of economic 
power. 

The problem, however, is wider and deeper than both these con- 
cerns suggest. These two apprehensions, though they are real enough, 
do not sufficiently take into account the new Soviet tactics of “com- 
petitive coexistence.” I have seen no comment—other than my own 
cries of distress—about what the rise of Soviet science and technol- 
ogy is doing and can do to the “psychological power balance.” I am 
not fearful that the Soviets will outdo us in the export of automobiles, 
or tractors, or business machines; these earn for us not only money but 
envy. I am upset about the Soviet talent and capacity for exporting 
ideas. They are today producing almost three times as many new 
engineers as we are, yet their own industrial capacity is still only half 
the size of ours. What will happen to this growing crop of trained men? 
Bulganin at the Twentieth Soviet Congress in February said that under 
the new five-year plan, 4,000,000 graduate technicians would pour out 
of Soviet institutions, as many as under the last two five-year plans put 
together. Where will they go? Most assuredly a substantial block will be 
exported. Every graduate, as at West Point and Annapolis, is, for the first 
three years, under orders from the State, which paid for his education. 
The Soviet scientists, engineers, and technicians can be sent anywhere in 
the world, just as though they were front-line troops. The countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America are hungering for the knowledge and 
know-how these men command. 

The new propaganda of the Kremlin, emphasizing economic, po- 
litical, and ideological competition, clearly reveals the long-range Soviet 
plan—a plan so potent as to make military maneuvering seem by com- 
parison tactical and even diversionary. Central to it is this schooling for 
export of thousands of indoctrinated and capable engineers, scientists, 
schoolmasters, and technicians of all kinds. These are being trained to 
help convert the world to communism. In Burma last December Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin offered to build and staff a technological institute in 
Rangoon, “a gift to the people of Burma from the people of the Soviet 
Union,” as they put it. An advance guard of technicians is now in India, 
in connection with the steel mill the Soviets are building for India. A 
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technical institute has also been offered to India, and enticing induce- 
ments have been advanced to Egypt, Afghanistan, and Latin America. 

Did you notice that six years of foreign-language study is com- 
pulsory for every Russian boy and girl in his first ten years of school- 
ing, and that further foreign language is required in higher education? 
I was astonished in Moscow to learn that there are some schools where 
all the teaching is conducted in a foreign language. Thus, my son 
John, aged 13, visited a school in Moscow where everything except 
Russian literature is taught in English. The name of this school is 
“Moscow School Number One.” English, by the way, is the favorite 
foreign language. It is the new language of science and gives access, with 
Russian, to the world’s scientific literature. 

I have a suggestion to you this morning on how you can begin to 
convey some sense of the urgency of this new problem—at least to 
your colleagues here on the Hill. You aren't likely to do it with sta- 
tistics. Even though I had spent weeks preparing for my trip of last 
fall, including two weeks in London, I was aroused myself only by my 
firsthand exposure to what is going on. 

On my first day in the Soviet Union, I toured the huge Lenin 
Library in Leningrad. I gathered that I was the second American since 
the war to visit it. Its director claims it houses 12 million volumes. 
Every desk and chair in the great reading rooms adjacent to the scien- 
tific stacks was occupied; the silence was absolute; the concentrated 
zeal of hundreds upon hundreds of earnest-looking students was to 
me a bit breathtaking. I said to my librarian guide, “Are these students 
from the University?” “Oh, no,” he replied, “the University has its own 
library; these are workers from the night shifts of the factories, and by 
night our reading rooms are crowded with those from the day shifts. We 
operate day and night. This is how the workers prepare for examina- 
tions for advanced training in the universities and the institutes. 

One sees youngsters in their mid-teens, and young Russian married 
couples, in the bookstores browsing at the sections featuring scientific 
works; they buy books on nuclear physics in preference to novels or 
handbooks on interior decoration. This is how to get ahead in Soviet 
society today. 

In Moscow I spent several hours with the prorector of the University of 
Moscow, Professor Vovchenko, a chemist. The University, which enrolls 
23,000 students, dominates the city. Its gleaming new 33-story central 
tower is dedicated to the sciences. The recent investment of three billion 
rubles for this new building, completed in 1953, is astonishing by our 
standards. It is equivalent to at least $150 million, figuring the ruble as 
five cents, the lowest estimate of its value given anywhere. Thus this 
building cost more than has been spent for the complete physical plant 
of all but a very few American universities. It contains 1,900 laboratory 
rooms. It symbolizes to all Russia what lies ahead in the fulfillment of 
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Soviet ambitions for youth. Here work most of the 2,000 professors of 
the University of Moscow who teach students. Here, too, are the 500 
scholars dedicated to research, from whom no teaching is expected. All 
2,500 must seek to make their own individual scientific contributions in 
the laboratories. If they don’t, they are fired. Those who succeed receive 
the highly prized doctorate, a top or super-degree for which we have no 
equivalent. The impact of that structure, which can be seen from 
everywhere in Moscow, and the busy life within it, can convey the 
sense of urgency far more vividly than most statistics. 

In Kiev I visted a tekhnikum. Dr. DeWitt estimates there are some 
3,700 tekhnikums in the USSR. They are a unique Soviet institution 
—a kind of vocational college producing “middle-trained” specialists. 
For example, a tekhnikum maintained by the Ministry of Health will 
produce “‘feldshers,”” graduates about halfway between the level of a nurse 
and a doctor. The tekhnikums give four-year courses for those who have 
finished seven primary and secondary grades, or two- or 214-year courses 
for those who have completed the ten-year school. Soon all tekhnikum 
students will be ten-year graduates. 

My Kiev tekhnikum is one of 50 maintained throughout the Soviet 
Union by the Ministry of Coal and Coke. It is a sprawling brick build- 
ing, not very different in appearance from a large city high school 
in the United States. As with too many of our own big city schools, 
the over-all effect of the exterior is dingy. 

The director told us that his tekhnikum, of which he was immensely 
proud, taught courses in four special fields of coal mining: the construc- 
tion of coal mines, the construction of coal mine buildings, roadbuilding 
for coal mines, and the construction and use of communications equip- 
ment in coal mining. Eleven years ago his school had only 255 students. 
Now it has 2,500 and a faculty of 88. 

He bustled us down a hall and into a laboratory. Here the machines 
began and the shabbiness ended. The laboratory was stocked with 
expensive machinery and electric models of coal mining equipment. 
Some of the models, the director said, were made by his students. The 
more elaborate ones had been built to order at factories, with parts of 
the operating mechanism visible through openings in the sides. 

The department head had been warned of our coming, and was 
eager to show us how each of his models worked. Oozing confidence 
and enthusiasm, he led us to laboratory after laboratory. The variety 
and excellence of the equipment astonished me. Surely few if any of 
our own technical schools can match such equipment. Manifestly it 
was worth hundreds of thousands of rubles, and the director went so 
far as to place the value at “millions.” I think he was right. 

In another laboratory, there was a large and detailed model of the 
entire transportation system of a modern mine, including a complete 
electric train. Another showed a mine’s complete electrical system, 
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and still another showed a telephone system, switchboard and all. There 
was a 50 foot long “coal combine,” a huge machine that eats its way 
right into the face of the coal, picks it up, cuts it in chunks, and carries it 
away. One room, more than 50 feet long, had 40 or 50 big machines 
lined up along the walls, something like pictures on the walls of a 
museum, many equipped with elaborate dials and meters. Again, the 
department head wanted to push all the buttons for us. 

The problem of getting students to apply “voluntarily” for a coal 
mining tekhnikum interested me because I don’t believe that coal 
mining, even at the technician level, is exactly popular as a career in 
the United States. The director intimated that this problem is solved 
by propaganda and promises. As he put it, the graduates of the ten- 
year schools are “guided” into specific tekhnikums by what he called 
“the process of popularization.” This is a fine Soviet propaganda phrase 
designed to obscure the fact that the students have far less choice of fields 
than they may think. By incentives and scholarships, as well as “populari- 
zation” in the form of the propaganda of the various ministries which 
operate the tekhnikums, the students are siphoned into aeronautical 
engineering, let us say, instead of into history (where scholarships are 
rare) . 

The director of the Kiev tekhnikum told us that the graduates of 
his school would be sent to the coal mines, perhaps in the Donetz 
Basin of the Ukraine, where an alumnus might work as a foreman or in 
any number of supervisory positions. We had an appointment with the 
Mayor of Kiev, but our tekhnikum director was gladly prepared to 
make us late for it. Again and again he delayed our departure, insisting 
that we see “just one more room, just one more laboratory.” Even when 
we finally made the break, explaining that we had only four minutes in 
which to drive across the city to meet the mayor, the director was still 
saying, “just one more.” 

That episode left me with more sense of urgency than most statistics 
possibly can. 

Ill 


So here is my proposal: I urge the entire membership of this sub- 
committee to go to the Soviet Union and see for yourselves. Let us 
apply for visas which put to the test “the spirit of Geneva,” the new 
Soviet propaganda slogan which was being hammered in all media 
when I was in Russia. Apply for the visas now, so that you will be 
sure to have them by the time Congress is ready to adjourn. Take some 
key members of the Appropriations Committees along with you. Visit 
the Ministries of Education and of Higher Education, and the various 
government ministries which finance the technological institutes and the 
tekhnikums. Visit the universities, and the technical institutes, and the 
ten-year schools. Talk to the students, and watch them at work. You 
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will come back prepared to convey that sense of urgency which is so 
urgently necessary. You will also come back with some very good speeches, 
perhaps even some campaign issues. 

Ten years ago, as Assistant Secretary of State, back in the days when 
there were only a few Assistant Secretaries and we thought we 
amounted to something, I was trying to create our nation’s first peace- 
time program of international information. I faced the same kind of 
apathy—indeed the same kind of folklore: “propaganda” was a horrid 
word, and Americans didn’t practice it. Further, after the ‘46 election 
of the 80th Congress, my operation became a party issue. I was told 
that I didn’t have the basic legislative authorization. And I didn’t have 
the understanding attention of the appropriations committee. So I went 
from office to office up here on the Hill, arguing that the committees in- 
volved should go abroad and appraise the problem, and appraise for 
themselves the need for our operation. They did so, and I believe that is 
the chief reason the Smith-Mundt Act was passed. At the time, I was told 
that my efforts blazed the path for the subsequent and widespread practice 
by committees of the House and Senate of making study trips abroad. 
With the aid of a few friendly editorial writers, I helped kill the journal- 
istic idea that such trips were junkets. The word stayed dead until! the 
ill-fated Cohn and Schine. 

What should you then seek to do, once the acuteness of the problem 
has broken through into Congressional and public consciousness? I 
have a few suggestions which I do not pretend are comprehensive or 
adequate, but which are at least a very good beginning. 

We cannot duplicate in this country the full array of pressures and 
incentives the Soviet Union is able to bring to bear on its young people— 
and we wouldn't want to duplicate it if we could. Theirs is a highly 
centralized, push-button system. The curriculum is standardized through- 
out the Soviet Union right up to what we would call the graduate school 
level, with only one basic choice open to the student, the seeming choice 
of a career which he makes at the end of the ten-year school. If he’s 
bright enough and is well advised, he will aim at maximum training 
which brings not only rich rewards but also draft exemption. 

To the usual incentives of patriotism and of pride in national progress, 
communist leaders have added most tangible allures to prospective 
scientists and engineers. They have made the life of science among the 
most satisfying in the Soviet Union. 

A typical Soviet professor gets 6,000 rubles a month, ten times the 
average workman's 600 to 700 rubles. An outstanding Soviet engineer 
or research scientist can earn up to 40,000 rubles a month, when his 
outside consulting fees are included. In comparative standard of living, 
this would put him in the class of big-time American corporation presi- 
dents. Indeed, how many corporation presidents earn 70 or 80 times 
as much as their file clerks? The contrast has been so extreme in the 
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Soviet Union that a dispatch in The New York Times last week reported 
that the big pay and prerequisites are going to be reduced. But we can 
be sure they will still provide plenty of incentive to the scientists and engi- 
neers. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to quote once more from your own preface: 
“I recognize (you say) that the question of general Federal aid to schools 
is a controversial subject. . . . I suggest we could reach agreement that, 
since it is a constituted Federal function to provide for the common de- 
fense, Federal spending is proper to provide enough well-trained engi- 
neers and scientists to sustain our security in an age of great scientific 
break-throughs.”” Mr Chairman, no one who has looked into this mo- 
mentous problem can quarrel with that proposition. 


IV 


I have mentioned the developing Soviet program to use its engineers 
to outmatch our technical assistance program—our Point Four. Yet, 
according to my information, the United States is finding it increasingly 
dificult to persuade qualified people to go abroad on our technical 
aid missions. And indeed, why shouldn't a young engineer prefer to 
build his career in Bridgeport or Topeka, rather than in Kabul or 
Jakarta? Why indeed? If your son were an engineer and he were choosing 
between Pratt & Whitney in Connecticut or the Irrawaddy River of 
Burma—which choice would you advise if you wanted him healthy and 
wealthy? 

I suggested one answer to this national problem at the memorial 
luncheon this year for former Secretary of War Patterson, known to many 
of you. That is the creation by the U. S. government of “Technical 
Assistance Academies,” comparable to the U. S. Military, Naval, and Air 
Force Academies, but designed to produce foreign-aid specialists. In the 
Journal of the Foreign Service Association I read recently of a proposal 
for a career service in technical assistance. Of this I am doubtful, but my 
proposed academies should require three years’ service overseas from the 
graduates, in return for their free education; and from such beginnings I 
agree that a career service could develop. These technical academies or 
institutes should be operated in conjunction with existing high-level in- 
stitutions such as M. I. T. and the California Institute of Technology. 
The entire student body should be fully supported while in school, and 
be given a special status under the draft such as reserve commissions on 
graduation. 

These “West Points of Point Four” should teach not only engineering 
and technical subjects adapted to the needs of underdeveloped nations. 
They should also include emphasis on the recognition of human values, 
including the use of educational techniques, and they should also insist 
on a thorough grounding in liberal arts designed to help graduates to 
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become symbols and spokesmen abroad of our concepts of freedom and 
justice. 

West Point was founded, and was sustained in its early years, not 
only to provide an officer corps for our: army but also to train the 
engineers needed for the development of the West. Wasn't it our first 
engineering school? Would we even have had it when we did without the 
crying need of the West for engineers? 

I concede that a chain of such academies would serve only a limited 
function, measured against the problem posed by the Soviet threat. 
Further, I concede that the institutes would take time to build and 
that we must promote a program at once. 

What we require today, and at once, as Chairman Price says, is a 
“crash program.” How can this be launched, and at once? It seems 
to me that the beginning of such a “crash program” must consist of 
Federal scholarships on a dramatic scale. 

Last month in Chicago, before the Association for Higher Education, 
I proposed a national competitive scholarship program beginning with 
20,000 scholarships a year, each covering four years of college. I further 
proposed that this number should be increased as rapidly as the adminis- 
tration of the program and the absorptive capacity of the colleges and 
universities permit—to a level of 100,000 scholarships a year. To these 
should be added 20,000 or more graduate fellowships. Trained manpower, 
I said, is like money in the bank for the United States. It is our most 
important national resource. Premier Bulganin referred to Soviet trained 
manpower as “our (Soviet) gold reserve.” 

Our United States high schools abound with talent worthy of such 
scholarships. Secretary Folsom recently cited an estimate that “each year 
about 60,000 students of high ability drop out of high school before 
graduation . . . and half of the students in the upper one fourth of 
their high-school classes do not go on to college.” Dr. Dael Wolfie tells 
us that 150,000 pupils from each yearly age and class who could enter 
the important specialties fail to go to college. About half fail to go on 
because of the cost, another half because of lack of incentive. Both 
conditions are curable. All who look into the matter agree that for every 
student in an American college, we have another of equal ability who 
doesn’t get in. Of the top 20 per cent of our high-school youngsters, two 
thirds don’t finish college. In my judgment, the main reason is economic. 

We would be perfectly justified, in view of the emergency we have 
been discussing, in earmarking a proportion of any proposed Federal 
scholarship program for science or engineering, or indeed even of initiat- 
ing the far larger program with scholarships and fellowships limited 
to the areas we are discussing. 

When I mention priorities for scientists and engineers I don’t for 
a moment mean to suggest that more scientists and more engineers 
will solve our problems. For our national defense, and our national 
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well-being, we néed better educated citizens in many fields—political 
scientists, historians, and psychologists, for example—and we need them 
as much as or possibly even more than we need engineers. I am willing 
to give engineering, physics, and chemistry a short-run priority because 
there is an emergency shortage in these fields. But I fear the dangers in 
a lop-sided program of Federal aid, one which is geared too heavily to the 
sciences. I have just seen figures on the first 359 boys who have won the 
newly established National Merit Scholarships. The boys were chosen 
without regard to career choice. They rate for the moment as our 
“brightest boys.” They won the philanthropic jackpot comparable to the 
$64,000 question. Sixty-three per cent of them now choose engineering 
and scientific research as their future careers. Let us not ignore the 
danger that too high a proportion of our best young talent can be fun- 
neled into science and engineering. They are needed elsewhere at least 
as much. 

I realize there are many complications in my Federal scholarship 
proposal. Who should administer the scholarships? One of the most 
significant steps taken by the Congress in this area in recent years 
has been the establishment of the National Science Foundation. Its 
budget, however, is far too small. It is today supporting about two 
per cent of all graduate students in science, mathematics, and engineering. 
Whether it should attempt to administer a huge program at the under- 
graduate level I cannot say. 

I have a further immediate suggestion. I heard recently that only 
125 new teachers of physics were available last year for the 28,000 
high schools of the United States. The reasons are several, but I be- 
lieve a partial cure should be achieved by paying substantially higher 
salaries to high-school teachers of mathematics and the natural sciences. 
If mathematics and the sciences are harder to learn, and harder to teach, 
why shouldn't the teachers in those fields get higher salaries? And should 
they not be exempted or deferred by Selective Service? If a young man 
is more likely to secure exemption or deferment as a physics teacher than 
as an English teacher, or than as an employee of General Electric, will we 
not secure more high-school physics teachers? 

My comment here is subject to the same qualification I made about 
scholarships. I believe we must come in the long run to Federal as- 
sistance of teachers in many fields. 

Mr. Chairman, many other proposals could be made. I happen to 
be chairman of a company that makes classroom motion pictures, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. You would be dismayed to see how 
slowly the educational world adapts itself to advances in the technology 
of education itself. And as Mr. Philip Coombs, Research Director of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, told you in testimony last 
week—the possibilities in bringing technology to the classroom are 
“wonderful to contemplate.” 
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Another grave problem is the control exercised by teachers colleges, 
which some call monopolistic. An honors graduate in physics from Yale 
cannot teach physics in the public schools of my home state of Connecticut 
until he has earned a certificate from a state teachers college. Neither can 
a Princeton physics graduate cum laude, in New Jersey. These are prob- 
lems you no doubt regard as outside your power or purview. 

Let me conclude with this thought: Education is one area where 
we in America most surely have nothing to lose if we accept Soviet 
claims and the Soviet challenge. Inter-continental competition in edu- 
cation need be no challenge to an arms race or a war. If the Russians 
goad us to do a better educational job ourselves, then we shall only 
do what our own best tradition calls for—what we should be doing even 
if the Soviet Union were to sink suddenly into the sea. But if we are 
complacent about our educational efforts and system, if we allow our- 
selves to fall behind the Russians, we may find ourselves outwitted, out- 
maneuvered, outthought, and outbuilt throughout the world. 





TOMORROW’S SCIENTISTS 


The National Science Teachers Association (a department of the NEA) has 
entered into a new service of supplying a science publication for classroom 
use by students in the junior and senior high school. The publication is an 
8-page magazine (8” x ‘1”) published six times during the school year. 
(October, December, January, February, March, April). During the present 
school year, this magazine, called Tomorrow's Scientists, is being produced by 
members of the NSTA staff with the assistance and advice of science teachers 
and students of the Prince Georges County, Maryland, Public Schools. 

Each issue of the magazine will present ideas and suggestions on which 
students can take action. It may be a test, to test science knowledge; a list of 
books and pamphlets to purchase; a report of a science fair or project; a 
description of a summer program; a “shop and swap” section; or other ma- 
terial of interest to the aspiring scientist. Subscriptions are 50 cents a year 
with a minimum order of 5 subscriptions to one address. Address all cor- 
respondence to National Science Teachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D .C. 


THE NEED FOR SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


The March 1957 issues of the BULLETIN will contain articles on the manpower situa- 
tion. These are being prepared under the direction of the Committee for the De- 
velopment of Scientists and Engineers. Also included will be the Directory of the 
membership of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals as of De- 
cember 31, 1956. 
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Community Support for School Operations 


Oo. L. DAY 


Niorenc spoils a big dispute more surely than a few facts. In 
a medium-sized northeastern city there had been for several years the 
familiar conflict between school authorities and certain citizens groups. 
The school leaders felt they had been making conservative professional 
progress by modifying certain educational practices in the light of new 
and proven developments. The certain citizens groups (not including the 
official one recognized by the school board) concerned themselves with 
all practices which they felt deviated from their demands for a very 
traditional operation. 

Skirmishes flared occasionally in meetings and in newspapers for several 
years. Why Johnny Can’t Read by Rudolph Flesch, published serially 
in one of the local newspapers, became the light for a fuse which burned 
rapidly in the atmosphere left by Colliers magazine articles by Howard 
Whitman and a visit in the county by Arthur Bestor, author of Educa- 
tional Wastelands. 

It had been a procrastinated plan of the school authorities to have 
an impartial survey made to determine the thinking of the city’s citi- 
zens who, after all, were paying the bills—and who had the right to 
expect their best interests to be represented by the board. It was during 
this period of mounting conflict that the procrastination ceased. 

After rejecting as being too expensive the idea of hiring a professional 
research organization, the board engaged an educational research and 
development association—over the objection of several opposition repre- 
sentatives. The city school system was a member of this association, but 
did not control it. A sampling technique and an interview-type instru- 
ment were developed under the close supervision of a nearby teachers 
college, an industrial community research staff, and the research depart- 
ment of a large university in another state. All areas suggested by opposi- 
tion were covered. 

The survey instrument was constructed to be used by interviewers. 
Although the predominant part of the instrument was composed of yes 
and no questions, many comments were recorded and, on certain items, 
solicited. The advantages of the interview technique were that the 
sampling could be done on a strictly random basis, comments could be 


O. L. Day is Assistant Principal for Instruction in the Falls Church High School, 
Falls Church, Virginia. 
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recorded, and meanings of certain terms could be explained. This last 
feature operated only when necessary, so that responses truly would be 
reactions to the same questions. Randomness was the principal value. 
People who couldn’t or who wouldn't express themselves to a written 
request would respond to a personal visit. 

Interviewers were carefully selected from college graduate students 
who were not in any way associated with the school systems being sur- 
veyed. (Two surburban systems joined in the study.) The interviewers 
were given several hours of orientation, training, and some actual prac- 
tice. 

The construction of the instrument was designed not only to find out 
people’s opinions about their public schools but also to make some meas- 
ure of the extent they knew what they were talking about. This was 
attempted by sprinkling a few fact questions (of the type anyone who was 
generally aware of schools could answer) throughout the interview. 
The main part of the instrument dealt with opinion and fact matters 
of a general nature—applicable to practically all public school situations. 
There was a smaller part concerned with strictly local issues. 

The items themselves covered every aspect of school operation. Since 
there can be as many classifications as there are classifiers, those used in 
this study were necessarily arbitrary and overlapping: curriculum and 
instruction; personnel; public relations; board of education and ad- 
ministration; buildings, facilities, equipment, and transportation; finance; 
and items of a general nature. The overlapping was reconciled by re- 
porting information regarding certain items in two or more areas, such 
as an item dealing with bond issues for school buses would appear in 
“transportation” as well as in “finance.” 

The analysis was made in three ways because of the uses to which it was 
put. First was the analysis by item, listing numerical and percentage 
positive and negative responses. (Strongly expressed opinions were 
tabulated here too—another advantage of the interview technique.) 
Next was an analysis by the classifications listed above. Finally there was 
a non-tabular report with a summary. 

The nature of the sampling was a strictly ramdom selection from the 
tax rolls in the two suburban areas, which were considered to be 
homogeneous populations. In the city, the U. S. Census reports were 
used to stratify and select blocks on economic, geographic, and size bases. 
From these blocks random selections were made. 

The major statistics used were the chi-square (to validate the sample) 
and the standard error of a proportion (to measure the reliability of the 
results). The instrument, including personal data, was limited to eighty- 
one items so that single punching of IBM cards could be made. 

Each of the three methods of reporting is exemplified in the following 
partial report of results. In the original analysis all questions were 
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covered in each of the sections. This parrallel feature is not followed 
here so that more of the survey's scope can be shown. 


Opinion ITEMS 


Are you generally satisfied with your local public schools?—Strongly 
yes—29; yes—297; strongly no—10; no—45; no answer—29. Percentage of 
those who answered: positive—86%; negative—14%. School system is 
generally satisfactory. 

Do you believe it is desirable to divide fast and slow learners into 
separate classes?—Strongly yes—61; yes—229; strongly no—9; no—64; no 
answer—47. Percentage of those who answered: positive—80%; negative 
—20%,. Ability grouping is desirable. 

Should committees of citizens be more active in school affairs?—Strongly 
yes—61; yes—269; strongly no—3; no—35; no answer—42. Percentage of 
those who answered: positive—90%; negative—10%. Citizens committees 
should be more active. 

In general, do you feel that the teachers in your school system are doing 
a good job?—Strongly yes—41; yes—324; strongly no—3; no—18; no an- 
swer—24. Percentage of those who answered; positive—95%; negative 
—5%,. Teachers are doing a good job. 

Do you feel that the time given pupils during school hours for extra- 
class activities (clubs, sports, etc.) is: too great—64; about right—181; too 
little—34; no answer—131. Percentage of those who answered: about 
right—65%; too little or too great—35%. Amount of time for extraclass 
activities is about right. 

Do you approve of your high-school’s policy on home-work assignments? 
—Strongly yes—32; yes—178; strongly no—4; no—35; no answer—161. Per- 
centage of those who answered: positive—82%, negative—18%. High- 
school home-work policy is approved. Comments: Need more homework 
—20; Students are overloaded—11; More assistance in school is needed—8. 
(This question was the only strictly open-ended question. Responses 
listed are those frequencies over thirty out of 410.) 


What improvements would you like to see made in your school system? 
—No answer—107; none (all right as is) —79; methods (writing, progres- 
sivism, home work)—62; new schools—49; discipline—32; elementary 
curriculum (three R's, grouping, etc.)—37; more teachers (smaller 
classes) —33. 

(This question directly followed the above item in the questioning 
sequence.) 

Would you be willing to support these improvements by paying higher 
school taxes?—Strongly yes—23; yes—166; strongly no—18; no—89; no 
answer—114. Percentage of those who answered: positive—64%; negative 
—46%,. There is financial support for improvements. 
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Do you feel that your school system compares favorably with others 
you know about?—Strongly yes—51; yes—269; strongly no—6; no—24; no 
answer—60. Percentage of those who answered: positive—91%; negative 
—9%,. Local schools compare favorably with other schools. 


Examples of local opinion items: 


Do you believe that local tax money should be used for carrying on or 
expanding educational programs for handicapped children in the area?— 
Strongly yes—70; yes—273; strongly no—4; no—33; no answer—30. Per- 
centage of those who answered: positive—97% negative—3%. Taxes 
should be used to expand program for handicapped children. 

Do you feel that an elected school board of five members adequately 
represents community opinion?—Strongly yes—7; yes—161; strongly no— 
22; no—146; no answer—74. Percentage of those who answered: positive 
—50%; negative—50%. Opinion is divided on adequacy of five board 
members. 

Fact Items 


Are school board members paid for serving on the board of education?— 
Yes—57; no—148; no answer—205. 36% are informed; 64% are not. (Cor- 
rect answer—no.) 

Has any of your older school buildings been modernized or remodeled 
in the past five years? (Correct answer—yes.) —Yes—269; no—54; no an- 
swer—89. 66% are informed; 34% are not. 


ANALYSIS OF OPINION STATEMENTS BY OPERATIONAL AREAS 
(Majority opinion is reported in summary statements.) Statements 


based on items concerning general satisfaction: 
Majority of 94% or over—Teachers are doing a good job. 
Majority of 80% to 93%—School system is generally satisfactory; 
education in local schools is practical. 
Majority of 60% to 79%—Teaching methods are satisfactory. 
Statements based on curriculum and instruction items 
Majority of 94% or over—Most pupils like teachers; teachers are 
doing a good job; citizenship training is a major responsibility 
of schools; organization of subject content is satisfactory; pro- 
gram should consider emotional and social development. 
Majority of 80% to 93%—Ability grouping is desirable; supervision 
of teachers is sufficient; using many sources (not just texts) is 
approved; elementary school home-work policy (local policy) 
is approved. 
Majority of 60% to 79%—Memorization should have less emphasis 
than problem solving; elementary- and secondary-school report- 
ing (to parents) systems are adequate. 
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1957] COMMUNITY SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL OPERATIONS 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 
Public relations 


There was one very numerously held opinion most closely related to 
public relations—that the school staff maintains good community rela- 
tions. Large majorities believed that citizens committees could be more 
active, that enough information about schools is available, and that 
teachers are sufficiently active in the community. There was a significant 
but weaker indication that the people felt they do not know teachers 
and administrators well enough. 


Personnel 

A very large response contended that teachers are doing a good job, 
that pupils like their teachers, and that the school administrators com- 
pare well with those of other school systems in training and ability. 
Strong majority opinion indicated that laymen believed teachers are well 
enough trained and that they receive enough help from principals and 
supervisors. However, on the latter issue nearly half of the respondents 
felt unqualified to answer. Moderately supported beliefs held that ele- 
mentary school classes are too large and that teachers are not paid enough. 


Finance (Several comments were reported under other headings.) 

Items unique to finance indicate that school taxes are reasonable con- 
sidering today's price levels and that there is support (financial) for 
improvements in school operations. 


Before concluding this partial report it may be best to restate the ob- 
jectives which were in essence: to determine the extent of public support 
for public schools and to measure the extent of public knowledge on 
school matters. The evaluation of the survey results obviously supported 
the operations of the existing systems—to a higher degree than the 
school authorities had even hoped! Further, there was clear indication 
that opposition came from a small and vocal, but only moderately in- 
formed, minority. The fact items’ relation to opinion items indicated, 
as expected, that those who knew the most about schools supported them 
the strongest. However, the reverse was not true—the people who were 
the least informed merely had the fewest opinions. The people of the 
largest system were not the least informed, tending to refute a popular 
contention. The following recommendations were made to the school 
systems: 

1. Boards of education should publish short factual bulletins (possibly five to ten 
per year) to inform the citizens directly on current school and board practices. 

2. Areas of weakest community support as indicated by the survey should be clearly 
and satisfactorily explained in a bulletin after policies have been reviewed and, if 
necessary, amended. 

8. School boards should carry on frequent single-purpose surveys of lay opinion re- 
garding certain school operations and that a comprehensive surveys should be made 
every five to ten years. 
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Perhaps the most noticeable result of the findings as reported in the 
local papers was an almost complete cessation of attacks by the anti-school 
factions, both in the newspapers’ letters to the editor and in public meet- 
ings. An immediate and timely result of this survey was a prediction of 
success for a pending centralization vote in one of the surburban areas 
while the proposal was still in the planning stage. It is much too early 
to know of any permanent or far-reaching results, but it is hoped that, in 
following the recommendations and by studying carefully the individual 
items, direction may be found for further improvement of educational 
practices. 





TWO FILMS ON ANGER AND LIFE SAVING 


The International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Illinois, announces the availability of two 16mm sound and color films that will 
be of interest to schools. They are available for purchase at $125 each. Most 
educational film library have them available on a rental basis. These pictures 
have been cleared for educational television use; ie., purchasers will be able 
to grant television stations and organizations in their states the right to use 
the film on non-commercial TV programs without the necessity of clearing 
each use in advance with International Film Bureau. These films are briefly 
described : 

Anger at Work—This film (21 minutes) explains one of the mental mecha- 
nisms of man’s personality, his displacement of anger onto other men, and 
how this impairs his efficiency in everyday living. The five incidents depicted 
in the film show some of the techniques people have developed for handling 
such overwhelming feelings as anger, resentment, and frustration. This 
International Film Bureau presentation was produced at the University of 
Oklahoma in consultation with, and under the sponsorship of, the Oklahoma 
State Department of Health. 


No Time To Spare—This film (12 minutes) was planned to help persons give 
an affirmative answer to the question: “Are you prepared to save a life?” The 
back pressure-arm lift method of artificial respiration is shown . Many different 
types of accidents cause asphyxiation such as electric shock, carbon monoxide 
poisoning, and water accidents. Emphasis is placed on the importance of 
immediately applying artificial respiration as every second of delay lessens the 
victim’s chances of recovery. The film very clearly shows the techniques 
through demonstrations by—the milkman who finds the housewife unconscious 
on the kitchen floor, by the wife who finds her husband unconscious in the 
garage, and the passerby who finds the boy face down in a swimming pond. 
Different applications of the back pressure-arm lift method (often called the 
Holger-Nielsen Method) are used on adults, young children, and infants. All 
teenagers and adults should see this film. It is the only film on this subject 
which uses the passerby rather than the professional demonstrator and thus 
gets across its message that all should be able and prepared to apply artificial 
respiration. 





Teacher Orientation Starts Early 
JAMES A. RUNKEL 


Te tremendous population growth in southern California since the 
end of World War II has brought numerous educational problems to 
the people of this area. Not the least of these problems has been that of 
teacher recruitment. The people of San Bernardino have seen their city 
grow from a population of some 50,000 in 1945 to a population of more 
than 80,000 in 1954. In this same period of time, public school popula- 
tion has grown from 14,428 to 23,757, with a corresponding increase in 
the teaching staff from 453 to 790. Coupled with the country-wide 
teacher shortage this has meant vigorous competition between districts 
to attract top notch teachers. San Bernardino has built a comprehensive 
orientation program as one of the means of meeting this competition. 

This program is based on the premise that it is not just enough 
to interest good teachers in San Bernardino. They must be interested 
enough to sign a contract. And what is more important, they must be 
so sold on San Bernardino and its schools that they will want to con- 
tinue to sign contracts to teach in San Bernardino. 

Along with an attractive salary schedule and good working conditions, 
the people of San Bernardino have given a comprehensive orientation 
program top priority in their drive to attract and hold master teachers. 
The term “people of San Bernardino” is emphasized because this orienta- 
tion program is truly a community effort, not just a program adopted and 
carried out by the professional staff of the schools. 

San Bernardino’s orientation program actually has four parts. The 
first part deals with the teacher from the time he first corresponds with 
the schools to the beginning of the pre-school orientation period. The 
second deals with the orientation program carried on prior to the 
opening of school; the third, with the help given the teacher during his 
probationary period, particularly the first year; and the final part is that 
of constant evaluation and revision of the orientation program. This 
article deals with the most unusual phase of the San Bernardino orienta- 
tion program; namely, the period between first correspondence and the 
start of the pre-school orientation program. 

San Bernardino’s orientation program is a community effort. However, 
actual responsibility for coordinating the various parts of the program 

James A. Runkel is Vice Principal of the Golden Valley Junior High School and 
Administrative Assistant in the San Bernardino High School District, San Bernardino, 
California. 
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and the efforts of the several groups involved is that of the professional 
staff. More specifically the responsibility for success of the program is 
held by the director of elementary education, and the director of second- 
ary education. Orientation begins with the first correspondence with a 
prospective teacher, usually in the form of a letter. This letter is handled 
by one of the directors, or by the administrative assistant in charge of per- 
sonnel. 

The reply consists of a personal letter from one of the above, an appli- 
cation blank, a copy of the current salary schedule, and a brochure, 
Data for Teaching Applicants. The brochure contains information under 
the topics of how to make application, credentials, housing, opportunities 
for advanced study, retirement, salaries, tenure, and health and accident 
insurance. 

Applications are processed as rapidly as possible. However, at this 
stage emphasis is placed on thoroughness. If the applicant does not 
appear qualified, he is so notified at once. If he appears to be qualified, 
and an opening exists, a personal interview is arranged. Emphasis in 
personal interviews is on giving the applicant a thorough briefing on sys- 
tem policies and on San Bernardino as a community. This part of the 
interview takes place in the office of the appropriate director. 

Then the applicant visits several schools at the level of his application. 
He is given an opportunity to interview principals, and if possible, to 
visit with teachers. He observes the school in operation. (Of course 
persons employed after the close of school miss visiting with teachers and 
seeing the school in operation.) 

Soon after the personal interviews, if the applicant is considered a 
valuable addition to the staff, a prompt offer of employment is made. 
This offer includes, if possible, the salary, effective date of employment, 
length of school term, and building and subject (or grade) assignment. 
If a choice of buildings and/or assignment is available, the applicant 
may be allowed his choice. However, generally the applicant is placed 
in the situation for which it is felt he is best fitted. 

In many systems the new teacher hears no more about his new posi- 
tion until he arrives in the fall. However, such is not the case in San 
Bernardino. Great effort is made to use the time between contract 
signing and the pre-school orientation period to make the new teacher 
feel he is a real member of the school staff and a part of the community. 

If the contract is signed before the close of school, the new teacher 
receives a personal letter from the appropriate director. The teacher is 
encouraged to write for information of any kind. All requests are 
answered. San Bernardino’s philosophy on this matter is that, if a teacher 
writes to ask about anything, it must be important to him. 

In early June, a letter concerning housing is sent out to those new 
teachers who have not yet arrived in San Bernardino. Information is 
given concerning the types of housing and their cost. A secretary is 
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assigned as housing coordinator and the new teacher is urged to write 
her for further information. The housing coordinator develops lists of 
available housing for use by newly arrived personnel. 

The City Teachers Club has a committee working all summer on new 
teacher orientation. The club tries to provide temporary housing for 
those in need of it. The members of the orientation committee furnish 
transportation for house hunters. Also the club attempts to make teachers 
who arrive early welcome to the community by taking them on tours of 
points of interest and by inviting these people into club members’ homes. 

At least one issue of the official school publication, Passing Marks, is 
mailed each new teacher. In this way teachers can acquire some informa- 
tion on policies, on current activities within the system, and on various 
personnel. 

Lists of new teachers are mailed from time to time through late 
spring and the summer. These contain such information as teachers’ 
names, present address, areas of preparation, experience, and educational 
training. Many times new teachers—particularly those coming a great dis- 
tance—discover others from their area or training school coming to San 
Bernardino. Often these people will arrange to make the trip to San 
Bernardino together. 

In mid-summer a three-page mimeographed bulletin goes out. This 
contains a wealth of general information on such topics as when to 
reach San Bernardino, what to wear to orientation meetings, hotel 
reservations, luncheon for new teachers and their administrator, housing, 
consultant help, credentials, and churches. 

This same bulletin contains a detachable section to be returned to 
the directors. The new teacher checks possible interest in A. A. U. W., 
Pi Lambda Theta, Phi Delta Kappa, and a church. This information is 
relayed to these various groups who then undertake to contact these 
teachers either before and/or shortly after their arrival. Also the teacher 
is asked to give the approximate date of his arrival in San Bernardino, 
whether he wishes to meet others interested in sharing an apartment or 
house, and whether he has a San Bernardino address, such as a post office 
box, where he can be contacted until located permanently. 

The Chamber of Commerce has often aided the orientation program 
by sending maps and other information about the community to new 
teachers. The local newspaper publishes a special edition emphasizing 
recreational facilities available near San Bernardino, as well as his 
enviable geographical position in regard to the ocean, the desert, and the 
mountains. Copies are sent new teachers. 

Lists of teachers desiring to share apartments are made and sent out. 
Thus teachers can make their own contacts with each other if they so 
desire. These lists include names, summer addresses, date of arrival in 
San Bernardino, and number of years of teaching experience. The 
directors also arrange luncheons to bring together these people if they 
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have not already made arrangements by the time they reach San 
Bernardino. 

Another important bulletin mailed in August contains information on 
materials immediately available to teachers who arrive early in San 
Bernardino. These include curriculum outlines and materials, maps 
of San Bernardino, bus schedules, and leaflets on interesting trips to 
surrounding areas. This same bulletin contains a checklist to be returned 
to the directors. This list contains various topics about which teachers 
new to San Bernardino may desire to know more. Teachers are asked 
to rank them in order of interest, and to add others. Topics include 
local objectives and philosophy, community backgrounds, recreational 
facilities of the community, cultural opportunities, how teachers are 
evaluated, community mores, and others. Again one sees the emphasis 
on helping new teachers in all possible ways. 

Two other bulletins are an outline of pre-school activities, and in- 
formation on laws pertaining to driver's license and motor vehicle 
registration. The latter is sent only to new teachers from out of Cali- 
fornia. 

At the same time all these letters and bulletins are sent new teachers, 
a list is made of activities and hobbies indicated by each new teacher. 
The appropriate organizations are notified, and the organizations then 
contact the new teachers and make an effort to bring these people into 
early participation in activities of interest to them. The past year the 
number of such organizations was in the twenties. The Good Neighbor 
Service is also contacted as soon as each new teacher's San Bernardino 
address is known. This agency is concerned with welcoming persons new 
to the community. 

In August, each new teacher receives a letter from the superintendent 
of schools. This letter contains his personal greetings as well as notice of 
pre-school meetings. 

San Bernardino makes such valuable use of the time between contract 
signing and the pre-school orientation program that new teachers arrive 
feeling already a part of the community. They have had an opportunity 
to acquaint themselves with many of the policies followed in San 
Bernardino, and to take care of the small, but important, details con- 
nected with entering a new community. As they can concentrate more 
fully on the many topics brought to their attention during pre-school 
orientation, these new teachers can enter the classroom better prepared to 
make their new position a successful one. 
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Measurement and Evaluation: 
A Significant Area in Planning Programs 
of In-Service Education 


D. H. WILKINSON 


| * THE area of measurement and evaluation, one can find a good 
example of the “educational lag” that characterizes many aspects of 
American public education. There is a great distance between the impli- 
cations from research and the practices that are found in many class- 
rooms. It is in this field that the scientific movement has made some of 
its greatest strides in recent years and yet, in too many instances, the 
findings of research are not reflected in the operational procedures of 
teachers. If the efforts of educators and psychologists in the development 
and refinement of evaluative devices and techniques are to make a con- 
tribution to the education of youth, educational leadership must give 
more attention to the improvement of the methods of use of these instru- 
ments. The utilization of measuring devices in school situations should 
approximate or parallel the quality of production that is represented by 
the measuring instrument if the potential of scientific development in 
education is to be realized. To a great extent, this is the responsibility of 
school administrators. This implies a need for professional growth of 
teachers and status leaders. It is towards this objective that in-service 
education can make a contribution. 

In view of the interrelatedness of measurement and evaluation and the 
teaching-learning process, it becomes necessary to consider one along with 
the other when discussing instruction and learning at the operational 
level. This relationship is not limited to the idea that evaluation is the 
final stage in the process but also to the fact that the concept of evaluation 
is interwoven throughout the teaching-learning procedure. The idea of 
evaluation or appraisal is present even in the selection of objectives or in 
determining purpose (s) of education and it permeates the learning en- 
vironment in varying degrees, depending upon the roles of leadership 
exercised by the teacher, the reactions of individuals being taught, and the 
interactions of operating forces within the learning environment. 

Since measurement and evaluation are a part of the instructional 
process, it is a concern of the supervisor in planning activities for the 
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professional growth of staff personnel. Not only is this an assumption 
which may underlie supervisory practices but also there is evidence to 
support the statement that testing and evaluating are concerns of teachers 
with classroom experience and are ranked rather high by them when 
listing their problems (1-52-7). Also there has been some research in 
this area and findings indicate that developing methods of evaluation is 
considered a problem by beginning teachers as well (2-300) . 

The problem of providing for differences is usually listed near the 
top of the list in presenting items which teachers feel constitute real chal- 
lenges in a teaching situation. This is a problem regardless of the grade 
level being considered or the subject being taught. Testing is recog- 
nized as a fundamental approach to the problem of providing for in- 
dividual differences of pupils. The acquisition information about the 
scholastic aptitude, emotional adjustment, interests, and mental ability 
of the learners is a first requisite for differentiated instruction (3-272) . 

Another factor which must not be overlooked in administrative plan- 
ning is that school policy is usually very definite regarding marking and 
reporting pupil progress. This is one phase of policy that influences the 
teacher continually in her work with pupils. Although the system of test- 
ing, marking, and reporting is deeply ingrained, it is ordinarily accepted 
without question by school employees and everyone is expected to follow 
the pattern without observable deviation. Sometimes the new teachers 
are not guided to an understanding of such policies and accepted prac- 
tices, but are left to find their way into the routine preferred by the 
administration. The classroom teacher, not being instructed through 
orientation programs, grows into them as one acquires the regional 
pronunciation of “pretty” (4-487) . 

Beyond the understanding of school policy concerning measurement 
and evaluation, the teacher should be guided toward an understanding of 
the purpose of educational tests and see them in relation to other factors 
involved in the teaching process. The fact that many of the teachers had 
courses in tests and measurement during their pre-service education does 
not obviate program planning for professional growth through in-service. 
Approaching the problem at the local level should broaden the indivi- 
duals’ understanding because the techniques and principles may be ap- 
plied in a dynamic situation. 


Turee LEVELS OF IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 


Possibly, the leadership functions of a supervisor may be classified 
into three types of activities, each having a different purpose and repre- 
senting a different phase of in-service planning. The first may be thought 
of as preventive (5-23) as it constitutes a large portion of the orientation 
program. Primarily, this orientation level is designed to develop under- 
standings of basic principles involved, to present an overview of advan- 
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tages and limitations of various types of tests, and call attention to some 
common misuses of tests and marks in teaching programs. 

Possibly, a presentation of some fundamental principles of measure- 
ment and evaluation would constitute a base for discussing this topic with 
first-year teachers. The following are not intended to be inclusive but 
rather to be illustrative of what might be included; these seem to be 
significant by authorities in the field and may be found in current lit- 
erature in education journals. In the opinion of the writer, the following 
are representative of fundamental issues: 


Many different types of tests and other measuring devices should be used by class- 
room teachers. 

Both formal and informal tests should be used. There is a place for standardized 
tests and teacher-constructed tests in any classroom situation. 

Both short-answer (objective) and the essay tests have a place in measurement and 
evaluation. Both types of instruments are necessary in gathering information which 
is evidence of inclusive pupil growth. 

A variety of methods should be employed-tests, rating scales, anecdotal records, 
sociometric techniques, observational techniques, projective devices, and personality in- 
ventories (6-94). 

Various items of evidence collected should be coordinated and integrated into a 
unified “whole” in interpreting data and evaluating individual ability, or achievement, 
and/or making predictions concerning future accomplishment. 

A score on any test is simply a numerical description of an individual's performance 
on that test. 

The purpose of the evaluation should determine the type of instrument that is used 
by the teacher. 

Raw scores should be converted to derived (numerical description of pupil's per- 
formance in terms of norms) scores in interpreting the individual's performance on a 
test. 

Norms should not be considered as goals to be achieved. 

The 100 per cent idea as a basis for marking is in reality a figment of the imagination 
because: (1) no one has complete knowledge; (2) the amount designated as equalling 
100 is only a subjective judgment of the one giving the test; (3) the idea of “per- 
fectness” implied by the 100 per cent concept is not “real,” no one—not even specialist 
or scholar—is without error in a given area or subject; all human-beings are subject 
to some mistakes or errors; therefore, perfection is a relative concept; (4) the goal is 
an ideal to challenge a pupil or a stimulator to elicit certain behavior; it is not an 
arbitrary something that one can experience as a unit or number called 100; and (5) 
an understanding of a pupil's position or status in a particular group is a relative 
concept, in terms of what others in the group did, as far as marking and grading are 
concerned. Such relationships exist between the individual and the goal (ideal) in 
motivating the individual or in facilitating learning by guiding the learner toward 
an objective. 

A discussion of advantages and limitations of the short-answer and 
essay tests may be profitable for orientation experiences of beginning 
teachers. According to authorities in the field (7-49) both types of tests 
have their advantages and limitations, and one should be used to supple- 
ment the other. The type used will depend upon purposes for evaluation, 
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nature and scope of content to be sampled, and factors related to admin- 
istration. 

Inexperienced teachers need to be aware of some of the common mis- 
takes made by teachers in using tests in classroom situations. In some 
instances the misuse of educational tests presents a greater handicap to 
maximum learning than techniques for grouping and presenting subject 
matter. For this reason the subject of measurement should be given 
equal status with such topics as motivation, discipline, and techniques 
in planning orientation programs. The items numbered below represent, 
in the opinion of the writer, a misuse of tests at the elementary and 
secondary levels. Without an understanding of basic principles of 
measurement as it applies to teaching, tests may become: (1) goals of in- 
struction; (2) determiners of method; (3) consumers of too much time; 
(4) primary factors in programming; (5) devices for controlling be- 
havior; (6) tools for punishing and rewarding pupils and (7) symbols for 
“infallible” proof on an individual's ability or aptitude. 

The second level of in-service activity may be termed the applicative 
phase of supervision in that follow-through programs are planned. Formal 
and informal conferences are held with individuals and small groups 
where principles that were discussed earlier are applied in specific 
situations. Many phases of this problem cannot be dealt with during the 
teachers’ institute or during two or three days of study at the beginning of 
school. Perhaps it is better to discuss a few principles and illustrate some 
misuses commonly made by beginning teachers and leave detailed matters 
for individual follow-up activities. Not only will this allow for some time 
to lapse between induction and application, which should make for better 
understanding, but the ideas take on additional meaning in a teaching- 
learning context. 

At this point a significant factor is to discuss the test as a part of the 
teaching procedure; to view it in a “total” perspective. It is important 
that evaluation be discussed in relation to goals, content, materials, sup- 
plementary aids, psychological environment, and administrative prob- 
lems. Teachers should be helped to understand that tests are not the 
objectives sought, but are means toward ends. Although educational 
tests should reflect course objectives, they are only samples of the content 
covered during a period of time; as such they are representative of subject 
matter used in moving towards defined goals. Using tests as goals imposes 
a serious limitation or restriction on educational objectives (8-84). 

Analyzing the teaching program into various elements such as motiva- 
tion, application, supervision, direction, evaluation, remediation, appli- 
cation, evaluation, and presentation (something new) may help to see 
measurement in its proper perspective. Emphasis should be on the im- 
portance of maintaining a balance in the teaching-learning process. A 
program characterized by brief presentations, home assignments, testing, 
and recording marks is indicative of a situation where a program is not 
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balanced and tests are being used as determiners of method. When this 
type of program is operating all learning activities are directed towards 
it; the tests and the results obtained are constantly kept before the 
learner either by precept or example. 

A disproportionate use of tests often results in the testing activities 
consuming too much time when the total program is evaluated. A teacher 
who uses tests in this fashion keeps herself busy administering and scoring 
tests, marking papers, calculating averages, and recording grades. There 
isn’t time for teacher-pupil planning, observing individual difficulties, 
supervising learning activities, diagnosing individual problems, and 
applying remedial measures. Teachers become so burdened with record 
keeping and reading test papers that they actually use class time for this 
work while the pupils take another test or go about an assignment on their 
own. 

The concept of balance may be illustrated by thinking of all facets 
revolving around the individual who is the focus of learning and growth. 
The welfare of the learner is paramount in a testing situation; particularly 
is this true at the elementary and secondary levels. The effectiveness of 
teaching may well depend upon the inter-relationships of the various 
forces that operate in a teaching-learning situation, and the teacher as- 
sumes a major responsibility for establishing and maintaining these 
factors. 

A third level of in-service education in this area may be illustrated by 
an organized study which continues for a semester or longer where 
teachers and administrators meet regularly and become involved in 
some topic of interest. There may be two general types of stutty-groups. 
One of these may represent an analysis of problems as they are found 
in a classroom situation where responsibility rests primarily upon the 
teacher as she uses tests with class groups. This type may be considered 
an extension of activities from the second level. Such topics as (1) the 
significance of derived scores and test interpretation, (2) evaluation and 
the concept of individuality, (3) analyzing and improving teacher con- 
structed tests, etc. may be used for organizing work-centers. 

A second type of in-service projects at the third level may be broader 
in scope and deal with problems that are school or district wide. The 
following are samples of topics that may be used for organizing study 
groups: (1) testing and evaluation as a facet of the guidance program, (2) 
continuity in measurement and evaluation at the various curriculum 
levels, (3) trends and current practices in the area of measurement and 
evaluation, (4) evaluation of the instruments used in the school program, 
(5) evaluation of the curriculum development program, and (6) measure- 
ment and evaluation as an integrating factor for unifying guidance and in- 
struction. 

The last item mentioned in the preceding paragraph shall be discussed 
briefly to emphasize the need for this level of in-service activity. This 
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seems to provide a practical approach to school improvement through 
professional growth experiences in an organized program in a local 
setting. Supervisors and school principles should work toward a unifica- 
tion of efforts of those working in the field of guidance and those dealing 
with instructional problems of the school. Hulslander implied a need for 
an integration of guidance and instruction when he wrote, “The chances 
for successful adaptation and adjustment of a child are enhanced when 
the forces which work for the betterment and improvement of the child 
are coordinated.” (9-42). The learning process is basic to both guidance 
and instructional services, and the matter of testing and interpreting 
results is common to both types of services. 

Possibly it would be easier for the teacher to understand the basic 
principles involved in measurement and achieve a balance within her 
teaching program if she were to develop an attitude akin to the integrat- 
ing concept of evaluation. This level of competence should be within 
reach of a vast majority of teachers, and, with effective leadership, they 
may be able to grow professionally toward this goal. Such professional 
growth may accrue to the benefits of the youth in the public schools, 
which is in the last analysis the primary purpose of instructional super- 
vision. 
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Basic Principles of Successful Teaching 
J. RUSSELL MORRIS 


Recomm, I asked a group of graduate students, majoring in 
secondary education, to write out, rather carefully, what they felt to be 
the basic principles essential to successful teaching. After reading the 
suggestions it might be interesting to note the observations of these stu- 
dents. 

1. Educate the whole child. He is a physically, socially, emotionally, 
ethically, and intellectually growing person. If his powers are to develop 
in proper harmony, his learning activities should challenge his emerging 
interests in the areas of his growth. 

2. Keep the program informal, flexible, and democratic. Students 
are by nature restless and require confidence in their own powers and 
achievements. They, therefore, need every opportunity to ask questions 
freely, confer informally with other students, share in planning their 
individual and group activities, carry personal responsibility for group 
projects, and help to judge critically the results of their efforts. This 
means a democratic classroom and standards of performance that are 
attainable. 

3. Capitalize on present student interests. It is of utmost importance 
that the teacher first discover what interests and purposes his students 
already have, and then use these drives as springboards to further de- 
sirable learning. 

4. Let motivation be intrinsic. The most moving incentives are those of 
real life itself. The exploration of the new and the interesting, to associate 
actively with other people, to manipulate and construct things, to com- 
pare opinions about matters which seem important, and to express one’s 
self artistically. 

5. Make learning experiences vivid and direct. Generalizations tend 
to become verbalisms unless they are based upon meaningful personal 
experiences. That is why students need the constant opportunity for 
motion pictures, television and radio programs, excursions, interviews, 
service projects, work experience, and the like. Through such media 
they receive concrete, interesting, and meaningful educational experiences, 
more so than they could ever receive from the printed page alone. 


J. Russell Morris is Professor of Education in the Division of Education and 
Psychology, Chico State College, Chico, California. 
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6. Stress problem solving, the basis of functional learning. Real edu- 
cation comes about when students intelligently attack real problems, 
think them through, and then do something to solve them. Every oppor- 
tunity should, therefore, be given for students to discover, define, attack, 
solve, and interpret both personal and social problems within the limi- 
tations of their own present abilities, interests, and needs. 

7. Provide for the achievement of lasting student satisfactions. Stu- 
dents who dislike their work will learn little from it, and retain that little 
briefly. Every effort should, therefore, be made to maintain learning 
situations wherein students will achieve genuine success, find personal 
satisfaction therein, and thus grow, intellectually, socially, and emo- 
tionally. 

8. Let the curriculum mirror the community. Learning situations must 
reflect life in the student's own community if they are to be most effective. 
There is very little transfer of training between diverse situations, so it 
becomes essential that the core of the required curriculum directly re- 
flect the basic social processes and problems of the community, rather 
than the logical subject areas of the traditional school, or the socially 
insignificant interest-units of the activity school. Not otherwise will the 
curriculum relate functionally to the personal interests, experiences, and 
needs of young people today. 

One cannot help but feel that the future of education is in safe hands 
if the foregoing statements reflect the thinking of our present-day teachers. 
The American public must do its part to insure forward looking teachers 
the opportunity to realize these goals in their everyday teaching tasks. 





OPEN SCHOOL WEEK 

On November 13, 1956, (during the day) and November 15, 1956 (during 
the evening) the Jamaica High School, of which Louis A. Schuker is principal, 
had a record attendance of parents visiting the school. Mr. Abraham Deutsch, 
administrative assistant, prepared a 2-page analysis of the attendance. In it he 
stated: “Almost half of the staff reported 50 or more visitors. In the case 
of English, mathematics, general science, and home economics, at least 4/5 of 
the teachers reported 50 or more visitors, with general science and home 
economics reporting 100 per cent in this respect. The range in English was 
from a high of 78 for two teachers with 5 classes each to a low of 12 for one 
member of the department (the chairman with but one class). In general 
science and biology, the top teachers reported 106, 83, 90, and 89, and the low 
for the department was a mere 53. The high scores in mathematics were 126, 
99, and 97. One language teachers reported a record total of 137, followed by 
two other teachers in the department with 105 each. In secretarial studies, 
one industrious member of the department reported a total of 90. For social 
studies, the top figures were 69 and 59 with a low of 12 for two teachers.” 
Principals interested in the complete analysis may secure a copy by writing Mr. 
Deutsch, Administrative Assistant, Jamaica High ‘School, 168th St. and Gothic 
Dr., Jamaica 32, N. Y. 





The Science of Teaching: 1900-1955 


IRVING ALLEN DODES 


As EDUCATION struggles to approach the status of a science, it 
is natural that inquiries should be directed into those configurations 
which may bring about successful teaching-and-learning situations. Al- 
most every educational philosopher has his own cluster of fads, fancies, 
and facts concerning good teaching. The teacher, the parent, and the 
pupil are often very practical in their criterion: if the pupil has learned 
well, then the teacher has taught well. Barr et al. (7, p. 642) says that 
“The ultimate criteria of teacher effectiveness are posited to be in terms of 
changes in pupil behavior, changes in the operation of the school, 
or changes in the community in its relation to the school. Conceivably, 
the changes may be more significant as criteria long after formal school- 
ing has ceased than at the time of the teacher's performance. Realistically, 
it seems necessary to assume that changes at the time the pupil is under 
the teacher's influence are sufficient to serve at least as a first approxi- 
mation in evaluating teacher effectiveness.” 

Actually, parents, teachers, and pupils are ordinarily more concerned 
with actual achievement than with so-called “other values” of educa- 
tion. On the other hand, it is not uncommon for a pedagogue to claim 
that a certain course or method is “good for the whole child” because it 
induces certain intangible attitudes, appreciations, or interests—even 
though there is no measurable gain in achievement. “Johnny can't get the 
right answer when he adds, but he appreciates the importance of ad- 
dition and he understands the process.” 

A fine study by Buswell (14), using 358 fifth-grade students and 286 
kindergarteners concluded (p. 51): “. .. it may be said that in general 
those who are succeeding in their school work will also be succeeding 
in their social relationships with their peers.” It may be that further 
experimentation will eventually show that not only social competence, 
but also the desired “other values,” come along with achievement (rather 
than the other way around) . 

The purposes of this study are : (1) to review the small amount of truly 
scientific work, 1900-1955, which bear upon pupil achievement, and (2) 
to suggest measures for solidifying the background of pedagogical knowl- 
edge. 


Irving Allen Dodes is Chairman of the Department of Mathematics in the Bronx 
High School of Science, New York City. 
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I. THe RESULTS OF SPECIFIC EXPERIMENTATION 


The experiments to be described have been separated, arbitrarily, into 
seven categories for the purpose of discussion: (1) the Organization of 
Instruction; (2) the Framework of Instruction; (3) apperceptive and 
Motivating Devices; (4) specific Classroom Practices; (5) the Homework 
Assignment; (6) tests as Teaching Devices; and (7) the Importance of the 
Teacher. Almost all of the experimental work to be cited was done in 
secondary schools. Many dealt with mathematics, where the measurement 
of pupil achievement is fairly reliable, but experiments from all second- 
ary-school areas were examined. These selected experiments have, in the 
main, met at least the minimum requirements of valid research with re- 
spect to sampling and statistical treatment; a few, however, technically 
weak in one or more characteristics, have been included because of the 
suggestive nature of the work or because of excellence of conception. 
In a few cases, it was necessary to draw new conclusions because the 
actual results quoted contradicted the author's conclusions. 


The Organization of Instruction 


Some subject areas, such as English and French, are organized as more- 
or-less integrated or continuous units. Others, such as mathematics 
(algebra, geometry, etc.) and social studies (history, economics, etc. are 
organized into more-or-less correlated compartments. In some schools, 
attempts have been made to correlate or even integrate different areas, 
such as English and history. 

The position of mathematics has probably been the most critical in all 
these efforts, and mathematics has been “tried out” in various arrange- 
ments and combinations. Wren (70,p. 718) describes the results of try- 
outs as follows: “Efforts to measure the comparative values of the tradi- 
tional type and the generalized type of subject matter in secondary 
mathematics have not been very conclusive in their results.” Butler (15) 
is of the opinion, that “. . . efforts to teach mathematics through such 
plans as the activity program, socialized mathematics, and the core cur- 
riculum have not been very successful. Efforts to devise suitable courses 
of general mathematics for grades above nine have met with little 
success. 

Assuming, with Betz (9), that organization is necessary in the teaching 
of mathematics, it may be inquired what effect various types of organ- 
ization have upon the teaching-and-learning situation. A direct experi- 
ment was performed by Furst (29) to discover whether the organization 
of learning experiences had any effect upon the organization of learning 
outcomes. This study, carried on for two years, compared the patterns of 
learning displayed by sixty-three students taught by the usual high-school 
method with those of sixty students taught by the non-compartmentalized 
method of the University of Chicago. The members of the groups were 
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eleventh. and twelfth-year students of high intelligence and ability. 
Three very significant conclusions ensued: 

1. There was a clear-cut relationship in mathematics and the physical sciences be- 
tween the pattern of emphases taught and that learned. There was no such relationship 
in English, humanities, and the social sciences, however. 

2. Even when a determined effort was made to integrate learning outcomes within 
a subject field and among different fields, the extent of such integration taking place 
was limited. 

3. In the group which was not taught along subject-matter lines, learning had be- 
come compartmentalized anyhow! 


The general problem of compartmentalization vs. segmentation of 
learning is far from solved. Consider Area “A” in a subject in which the 
logical sequence of topics is abc, and more advanced Area “M” in which 
a logical sequence of other topics is mnp. Usually, these topics are taught 
in the logical order: a, b, c....m,n, p. Now, rearrange them as 
a, m, b, n, c, p. Is learning improved by this “integration” or is it in- 
hibited? 

Brownell (13), in an experiment with seventeen fifth-grade classes, re- 
viewed elementary operations in arithmetic by teaching division by two- 
place numbers. The results were variable. Sometimes there was a posi- 
tive effect, sometimes a negative, sometimes none. Hall (35), in a small 
but careful experiment with forty-five college students, tested for retro- 
active inhibition in a social studies situation. There were three groups: 
a control, a group in which a unit was interrupted by the inclusion of 
“similar” material, and a group in which a unit was interrupted by the 
inclusion of “different” material. The three groups were not significantly 
different in terminal tests. 

Obviously, this problem is also involved in the principle of chron- 
ological promotion. If pupils who fail to grasp ideas a, b, ¢ are pro- 
moted, nevertheless, and if, in the later class, they are taught ideas 
m,n, p which depend on a, b, c—will they “catch up” or will they fail? 
In experiments done in two different schools (19, 23), the present 
author found that in one school almost all the students “caught up.” 
In the other school, almost all the students failed. 

It may be concluded, tentatively, in the absence of convincing evidence, 
that attempts at integration in the presentation of subject areas now 
compartmentalized do not ensure integration in learning. It may be 
true that learning takes place along subject-matter lines even if it is taught 
some other way. The evidence for so-called progressive courses of study 
is decidedly scanty. 


The Framework of Instruction . 


For the purposes of this study, this section will include many items 
which are difficult to classify, but which may be said to characterize the 
instruction. For example, experiments have dealt with special types of 
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lesson (e.g., the supervised study lesson) , with various methods of bring- 
ing about learning (e.g., the inductive lesson), and with the results of 
certain “philosophies” (e.g., pupil-centered instruction) . 

a. Special types of lesson—The following types of lesson have been ex- 
amined in the experimental literature: supervised study, contract units, 
and special lessons for improving students’ ability to solve verbal prob- 
lems. Other “types” of lesson, highly extolled or adversely criticised, 
do not seem to have been made the subjects of scientific scrutiny. 

Experiments on supervised study have been far from clear in their 
implications. A small, but careful, study by Hunziker and Douglass (39) 
on two matched groups in geometry and two in algebra used the daily 
recitation method in the control classes and a supervised study unit plan 
in the experimental classes. In the experimental group, one to three 
days were spent in preparation for the unit, then many days in study. 
Tests revealed no difference in the geometry groups and a difference in 
favor of daily recitation in the algebra groups. A previous study by 
Brown and Worthington (12) had shown no difference between super- 
vised study and daily recitations, while a study by Gadske (31) favored 
the supervised study large unit method. 

Some light may be thrown on these results by Schunert’s study, per- 
formed in 100 Minnesota high schools (60). In this study, it was found 
that a lesson with (about) 50% supervised study and (about) 50% reci- 
tation was significantly advantageous. A 1928 study performed by 
Douglass (24) using ten matched pairs of sections showed that there was 
no significant difference between recitation followed by supervised study, 
or supervised study followed by recitation. Three experiments on the 
contract unit method (26, 63, 68) seemed to favor this method in both 
algebra and geometry, according to summaries in the Education Index. 

Some thought has been given to special lessons designed to improve 
problem-solving ability in algebra. Russell and Holmes (57) used two 
matched pairs of tenth-year algebra classes in an experiment with mimeo- 
graphed reading exercises. The control group spent the whole period 
on verbal problems by the traditional method. The experimental group, 
before doing the same verbal problems, spent about half the period on 
the prepared reading exercises. It was found that there was no signi- 
ficant difference between the groups except in the algebra reading test, 
in which the control group was better by a highly significant amount. 
A similar experiment by H. C. Johnson (43) in twenty-eight seventh- 
grade classes showed that the two groups were equal, at the end of the 
experiment, in “general learnings” with a very small difference in 
“problem-solving ability.” 

In this connection, it is well to take cognizance of Plumlee’s experi- 
mental work (52) which concludes that “. . . the student who lacks 
verbal facility is not handicapped to any greater extent on verbal 
mathematics problems than on non-verbal mathematics problems. The 
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evidence suggests that these two types of problems measure abilities that 
are highly but not perfectly correlated.” 

The following tentative conclusions may be drawn concerning the 
special lessons which have been the subjects of experimental work: 
(a) It is doubtful that a large unit of supervised study is advantageous; 
(b) A lesson with part of the time devoted to supervised study and the 
rest to recitation may be advantageous; (c) The use of supplementary 
reading materials for verbal problems has not been shown to improve 
the students’ ability to solve verbal problems, and it is likely that the 
real difhculty is deeper than a language difficulty. 

b. Certain methods of teaching—Three interesting groups of studies 
have considered individualized teaching vs. group teaching, inductive 
vs. deductive development, and memorization vs. “verbal rules” vs. 
“non-verbal clues.” Two studies comparing the traditional group method 
with individual methods in both algebra and geometry (49, 57) con- 
cluded that the results for the experimental and control groups were 
the same. In Schunert’s study (60), it was shown that algebra classes 
numbering between twenty and thirty students did better work than 
either smaller or larger classes, whereas class size in geometry classes 
(within the limits observed) made no difference. K. Anderson (2) in- 
vestigated science teaching in a stratified sample of fifty-six secondary 
schools. He used achievement scores on State Board examinations as 
criteria, and corrected for differences in IQ and pre-test scores. The best 
scores in biology and chemistry were found in the largest class. In the ex- 
periment by Lorge et al (45), it was found that teams of students solved 
problems very much better than individuals. It would seem that the 
individual method of teaching is not better than the group method, but 
that there may be an optimal class size for successful learning. This is in 
accord with field theory which states that group action is a field property. 

A splendid experiment by Michael (49) on fifteen classes in ninth- 
grade algebra compared the “inductive” method (where the class dis- 
covered rules but no generalizations were made) with the “deductive” 
method (where the teacher gave rules without reasons). There was no 
difference in “computatiog” or “aptitudes,” but the “deductive” group 
was significantly better (by a small amount) in “generalization.” The 
topics taught were positive and negative numbers, algebraic operations, 
and the solution of simple equations. 

Hewson (37) performed an experiment upon 689 students in the 
eighth and eleventh grades and in college to compare “memorization,” 
“verbal rules,” and “non-verbal clues” as methods of learning. He found 
that all three methods were reasonably effective and that there was no 
significant difference in favor of any one of the three methods of the 
secondary school. Ulmer (66) investigated 1,239 high-school pupils in 
three groups matched in age, intelligence quotient, and a home-made 
“reasoning test.” Like many experiments of this type, the experimental 
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group excelled in the “reasoning test,” but there was no comparison in 
regular content. 

The following tentative conclusions may be drawn concerning these 
special methods which have been investigated: there is no strong evidence 
to favor inductive vs. deductive, memorization vs. other methods, or in- 
dividual vs. group teaching, so far as achievement is concerned. The 
teacher may have a strong suspicion that learning takes place in the 
same way no matter which method of presentation is employed. 

c. Certain philosophies of management—Whereas all the lessons and 
methods discussed above involve various philosophies of teaching, there 
are certain experiments which focus their attention upon the philosophy 
rather than upon other features of the lessons. Some of Jayne's work 
(40), to be discussed later, deals with classroom practices which may 
be classified as "teacher domination” or “pupil centering.” It is shown 
in that study that the incidence of these items made no difference in the 
achievement of the pupils. Schunert’s experiment (60) investigated the 
effect of “pupil leadership” upon achievement in algebra and geometry. 
There was no relationship between the amount of pupil leadership and 
achievement. Bovard (10) has the following startling remark to make 
concerning “student interaction” (p. 216): “Available experimental 
evidence indicates that amount of student-to-student verbal interaction 
in a classroom has no statistically discriminate effect on a number of vari- 
ables, including learning of objective content, liking for the teacher, and 
evaluation of the teacher's performance by students. The same evidence, 
however, clearly indicates that the amount of such interaction has a 
decided effect on such non-content variables as perception of an objec- 
tive stimulus, liking for other students, and spontaneity of behavior.” 
Smith and Dunbar (62) compared participants and non-participants in a 
study of 118 college students in a psychology course. They concluded 
that voluntary participation is psychologically non-conforming behavior, 
and (p. 81) that: “The results point to a possible error among those who 
believe in the value of participation. They may accept as a result of par- 
ticipation what may be largely the cause of it. In other words, high 
achievement and good adjustment may cause @articipation rather than 
participation causing them.” 

Rehage (56), working with two small social studies classes in the 
eighth grade of the University of Chicago Laboratory School, compared 
the effects of pupil-teacher and teacher-directed procedures. There were 
no significant differences, sociometrically or in content. As a matter of 
fact, there were not even consistent differences in insight on the principles 
of planning! 

Syer (64), in an examination of 239 measures of outcomes from sixty- 
one research studies, showed that 150 favored the “pupil-centered” 
methods and sixty the “conventional,” while sixty-nine showed “no differ- 
ence.” He rated only twenty of the sixty-one studies as good, however. 
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It may be concluded, tentatively, that there is no overwhelming evi- 
dence to show that the teacher's philosophy with respect to “domina- 
tion” or “socialization” of the classroom has any significant effect upon 
learning outcomes. A reading of the experimental literature shows 
no real basis for accepting any one philosophy. 


Apperceptive and Motivating Devices 


All teachers accept without question the dogma that lessons must 
be motivated. A great deal of attention is paid to the proper construc- 
tion and use of teaching aids to act as apperceptive and motivating de- 
vices. How much is really known about these? 

Donovan A. Johnson performed a very thorough experiment (42) on 
the teaching of mathematics with films and filmstrips. It involved twenty- 
seven classes in twelve schools. It was found that there was no general 
difference between classes taught by the experimental method and those 
taught by the traditional method. Two good-sized experiments on 
college groups (5, 6) showed that it made no difference whether films 
were presented in 1, 2, 3, or 4 parts, but that note taking during a film 
interfered with learning. Vernon (67) performed two small experiments 
in elementary and secondary schools to discover whether pictorial 
illustrations would do a good teaching job in social studies. He stated 
that (p. 178) “The conclusion seems to be that pictures, no matter how 
selected, and even if they make the book more interesting, will not have 
much effect in impressing upon the child of this age the logically inter- 
related steps of a continuous argument, of cause and effect, or of historical 
continuity.” 

Clark (17) describes an interesting experiment performed in nine 
schools with 335 sixth-grade students of the social studies. Four units 
were to be taught: Egypt, Technology, Transportation, and Communica- 
tion. In one group, there were excursions: to the Egyptian room at the 
museum; to an industrial plant; to another city by bus and train; and to 
a telephone exchange. Tests at the ends of the units showed no difference 
between the experimental groups and the control groups in learning 
outcomes or in interest in the topics taught. 

From time to time, articles appear in the literature proclaiming the 
great need for “concretization,” both for motivation and for improving 
perception and insight. In particular, there are demands for “real 
problems” in mathematics, rather than “puzzle type” problems. It is 
well to recall, at this time, Powell's classic study (54) which showed 
that students preferred problems which expressed the activity of youth— 
and were quite satisfied with “puzzle problems.” They were not especi- 
ally concerned with genuineness or importance. It is evident that words 
like “concrete” and “real” require more precise definitions in terms of the 
psychology of the student. Puzzles may be “real” to the student, whereas 
adult-real problems may be otherwise. 
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A fascinating series of experiments by Lorge et al. (45) had to do with 
the effect of concretizing a problem. A problem in military strategy was 
presented in seven ways: (1) verbally, (2) by a photographic representa- 
tion, (3) by a miniature scale model which the subjects were not allowed 
to manipulate, (4) by a miniature scale model, with manipulation al- 
lowed, (5) by an actual field setting in which the subjects were not 
allowed to manipulate the materials, (6) by an actual field setting in 
which the subjects were allowed to manipulate the materials but not to 
test their solutions, and (7) by an actual field setting in which the sub- 
jects were allowed to manipulate and complete the solution using every- 
thing actually there. There was no significant difference in the success 
of the various experimental groups! 

Porter (53) describes three careful experiments in algebra and plane 
geometry in which one day per week was set aside for mathematical 
recreations in the experimental group. In all three experiments, there 
were significant differences in favor of the experimental groups, in 
spite of the fact that in these groups about 20 per cent of the instructional 
time had been taken from the regular topics. Lest it be thought that 
the giving of pleasure always results in success, an experiment by Gold 
(33) may be mentioned. In this experiment, there were three matched 
classes in an elementary school. In one part of the experiment, one of the 
classes was punished for poor performance in spelling, a second class 
rewarded, and the third class was a control. The punished class did 
better than the rewarded class, and the rewarded class did no better than 
the control. In another part of the experiment, the same type of varia- 
tion was attempted to note the influence upon speed of learning arith- 
metic. In this experiment, praise was better than reproof, and reproof 
was better than the control. In a repetition of the experiment, there 
were no significant differences among the three groups. 

A motivating device well supported by field theory is the use of goal 
sheets. A small experiment was performed by Shaw (61) using two 
equated sections of twenty-four pupils each in ninth-grade general 
mathematics. The experimental group was given goal sheets to estimate 
its own progress through five units of instruction. A comparison of the 
achievement of the two groups showed a large and significant difference 
in favor of the experimental group. 

A fascinating study by Park (51) investigated motivating devices from 
the viewpoint of the student—surely a novel idea. In this study, fifty- 
four high-school students and ninety-three college students were asked, 
after various lessons, how they had been motivated. The largest per- 
centage of replies (32%) indicated that the students had reacted to 
“competition, rewards, and prizes.” The second largest specific category 
(19%) showed that students had reacted to the teacher’s personality and 
knowledge of subject matter, rather than the motivation which the 
teacher thought he used. The third category (18%) was audio-visual 
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aids. The other replies (31%) were distributed in miscellaneous ways: 
interest in notebook work, in publication, in clubs, in construction, etc. A 
closer examination of students’ replies showed, however, that—no matter 
what they said—the teacher's personality was the important factor in the 
motivation of the lesson. 

Finally, it is most illuminating to read Celler’s statistical study (16) 
of discipline. He says: “The practice of using all available equipment and 
visual aids to embellish and enrich a lesson so as to interest and promote 
the learning process is closely associated with effective discipline.” 

It may be concluded, tentatively, that some of the recommended 
motivating techniques and devices do not guarantee better outcomes in 
terms of content, although they may ensure better classroom discipline; 
but that others, such as “goal sheets’ and “teacher enthusiasm” may be 
successful. A field theory explanation of the effect of the techniques and 
devices which (at the present time) appear to be successful can be made 
somewhat as follows: Recreations tend to “space” the learning and cause 
“closure” to take place. Goal sheets tend to “bring the goal nearer” in 
psychological jargon. Teacher enthusiasm increases the energy level of 
the group. 

As a side-light on these conclusions, this may afford an explanation for 
the fact that in experiments where the experimenter teaches the experi- 
mental group, this group often surpasses the control. Can it be true that 
the teacher's enthusiasm, rather than the experimenta! variable, has 


brought about the difference between the groups? 


Specific Classroom Practices 
A supervisor who criticizes a teacher's performance for the purpose of 

improving instruction often makes very specific suggestions concerning 
the teacher's classroom practices. Actually, there are few studies concern- 
ing the effect of specific practices upon learning outcomes. With refer- 
ence to these, the 1951 Review of Educational Research (44) has the 
following to say: “An interesting group of studies has been carried 
out to determine the comparative effectiveness of classroom practices. 
Results, in general, were inconclusive.” However, there is an important 
study, by Jayne (40) which leads to significant conclusions. This study 
used twenty-eight social studies classes in the seventh and eighth grades 
and make a careful analysis of the effect of eighty-four specific teach- 
ing acts on the learning of social studies by the pupils. Some of the items 
tested were: 

Number of comments by the teacher 

Percentage of period during which the teacher spoke 

Number of times the teacher said, “Yes,” instead of allowing the class to decide 
upon the correctness of a pupil's answer 

Number of pupil participations 

Length of pupil participation 

Number of questions by the teacher 
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Number of words per question 
Number of routine questions 

Number of “recall fact” questions 
Number of “prepared fact” questions 
Number of “unprepared fact” questions 


The following quotation describes the effect of these items and all the 
other specific items evaluated: “In this study, no single specific observable 
teacher act was found whose frequency or percentage of occurrence was 
always significantly correlated with pupil gain . . . the complexity of the 
teaching act is so great, with its many varying and shifting factors, that 
a single observable activity divorced from others may not produce an 
effect measurable under present conditions . . . it is possible that differ- 
ence in pupil gain may depend primarily upon varying factors inherent 
in the pupil or his activities . . . rather than in teaching procedures.” 

The tentative conclusion may be drawn that no specific teaching act 
(including “good questioning”) has been proved to guarantee improved 
learning on the part of the pupil. This is in harmony with the psychol- 
ogy which states that learning is the product of a total reaction between 
and among pupils, classmates, teacher, and situation. 


The Homework Assignment 

In planning instruction, most teachers consider the homework assign- 
ment an important part of the teaching-and-learning process. A study by 
McGill (46, 3) has cast serious doubt on the value of the homework 
assignment in the field of social studies. Foran and Weber (28) , working 
with matched groups in seven parochial schools, found the homework 
group slightly better in arithmetic achievement, but made no statistical 
analysis of their results. Anderson (4) compared a matched pair of 
groups in eighth-grade English, social studies, and mathematics. He 
found the homework group somewhat superior, but not significantly so. 
Schunert’s study (60) showed that in algebra the amount of homework 
assigned made no difference, but that regular differentiated assignments 
were better than other kinds of assignments. In geometry, the amount 
of homework assigned made little difference. 

It may be concluded, tentatively, that there is very little evidence 
either for or against the homework assignment, but that the differentia- 
tion of homework assignments may be indicated when they are given. 
Field theory gives no prediction concerning the possible value of home- 
work, but it is clear that, under this theory, repetition, per se, does not 
bring about learning. An assignment which is essentially drill may not 
be an efficient tool for learning. 

Tests as Teaching Devices 
Although many teachers use tests as teaching devices, rather than 


as pure marking devices, little has been done to evaluate them. A study 
by Gable (30) on ninth-grade biology students compared matched groups 
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in which one group had daily announced tests whereas the other had 
frequent unannounced tests. The latter group was somewhat better, 
B. E. Johnson (41) used fifty-five pairs of freshmen girls in an experi- 
ment on tests and found that tests improved achievement significantly, 
but the difference between experimental and contro] groups tended to 
disappear in one to three months. Schunert (60) found that the 
frequency of tests in algebra made no difference in achievement, but that 
in geometry the groups that had tests at least once a week were better 
than those who had fewer tests. 

The evidence does not point to any definite conclusions concerning 
the usefulness of tests as teaching devices. In fact, several questions arise. 
Are they useful? If they are, what are the differential effects of various 
lengths, types, or frequencies of tests? Are the effects different in differ- 
ent “types” of subjects (e.g., discussion vs. content subjects)? Are the 
effects, if any, temporary or permanent? 

Psychological considerations lead to the thought that tests should raise 
the energy level of the pupil and make for better perception, provided the 
pupil is successful (“making the goal approach”); and should diminish 
achievement when the pupil is unsuccessful (“irradiation effect”). Much 
more research is needed in this field. 


The Importance of the Teacher 


Having read this far, the reader may begin to entertain a strong 
suspicion that it makes little difference what the teacher does in the 
classroom. With few exceptions, the valid experiments in the literature 
show insignificant or unimportant differences between the experimental 
and control groups. 

However, the aspects discussed have been, in the main, details of 
the lesson. It is possible that the lesson as a whole, carefully planned 
(19), is more significant. It may very well be that the teacher, rather 
than the “teaching,” is the most important factor in learning. 

Several problems are involved in finding out what makes a “good 
teacher.” The first question is whether there is such a thing at all. 
Dunn (25) answers this in the affirmative. In an examination of the 
achievement of 223 boys and girls in ninth-grade algebra, he found the 
teacher factor very significant, although the reasons for the differences 
between “good” and “poor” teachers were not clear. 

Ojemann and Wilkinson (50) observed eighty-eight matched ninth- 
grade pupils and noted that, as the teacher's understanding of pupil be- 
havior increased, there was a slight, but statistically significant, improve- 
ment in pupil achievement and attitudes. Other measures (personality 
conflicts and pupil adjustment) were inconclusive. In one experiment, 
Hoyt (38) investigated 646 students in two Minnesota junior high 
schools. There were three groups of teachers: (1) one group with no 
information about the pupils, (2) a second group with information 
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concerning previous achievement and intelligence scores, and (3) a third 
group with rather full analyses of the pupils. According to this study 
(p. 309): “There was a definite tendency for increases in teacher knowl- 
edge of pupil characteristics to improve pupil attitudes towards teachers.” 
However there were no differences in the three groups of pupils with 
respect to achievement or attitudes towards the subjects in English, social 
studies, or mathematics! 

Gotham (34) compared teacher personality and “teaching efficiency” 
and found a multiple correlation of 0.40 between a composite of three 
personality test scores and pupil improvement. This would indicate 
a communality of 16 per cent to 40 per cent between the factors measured 
by the personality tests and the factors antecedent to good pupil achieve- 
ment. In an experiment which is somewhat related, L. W. Anderson 
(3) , citing an investigation performed in twenty lowa secondary schools, 
says (p. 696): “. . . teachers in secondary schools whose pupils achieve 
relatively high scholastically appear to have higher morale than teachers 
in schools with relatively low achievement. . . . : Apparently, teachers with 
relatively high morale can be expected to teach more effectively.” 

There are two obvious flaws in these experiments. In the first place, 
there is no way of knowing whether the achievement of the pupils was 
good because the teachers’ personalities were good, or .whether the 
teachers had attained satisfactory adjustments because the pupils achieved 
well. One seems as logical as the other. A second objection is pointed out 
by Reed (55, p. 307.): “It would, therefore, seem evident that the effec- 
tive teacher had a tendency to be less threatened by the project used . . . 
and was willing to accept the inconvenience and possibly exposure. It is 
also indicated that any investigator should be cautious in assuming 
that voluntary participants are representative of the whole population.” 

Schunert (60) compared the pupil achievement of “easy markers” (who 
usually failed less than 2%) with that of “hard markers” (who usually 
failed more than 10%). The algebra students of the easy markers did 
better than those of the hard markers, but there was no consistent 
relationship in the geometry classes. 

In the same study, a variety of teacher factors (background, ex- 
perience, amount and type of training) were examined with relationship 
to pupil achievement. No consistent relationships were found. However, 
K. E. Anderson (2), working with a stratified sample of fifty-six Min- 
nesota schools, and checking similar teacher factors against pupil achieve- 
ment in biology and chemistry found (p. 169) that: “. . . students 
achieved more . . . when (1) the teacher was in the upper quarter of the 
district in terms of hours of college science earned, (2) the teacher had 
graduated from a private college rather than a university or a teachers 
college, (3) the teacher had a Master's degree. . . .” 

This study is concerned with “good teaching” as reflected in good pupil 
achievement. With this simple criterion, the results are comprehensible, 
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at least, and some tentative conclusions possible. If this criterion is dis- 
carded in favor of “other values” and intangibles, the investigator sinks 
into a morass of contradictory hypotheses. H. M. Anderson (1) notes 
(p. 68) that “No correlation appreciably different from zero was dis- 
covered between the evaluations of the teachers on the different rating 
scales and the evaluation based upon the achievement of their pupils in 
the subject matter areas.” This is confirmed in experiments by Brandt 
(11, p. 29), by Reed (55, p. 311), by Erickson (27, p. 36) and by 
Montross (47). Many experiments on so-called “teaching effectiveness” 
are performed with home-made scales, scales published by “experts,” 
administrative ratings, supervisory ratings, peer ratings, children’s rat- 
ings, personality tests, etc. Using a scale, one experiment (11) concluded 
that there was a fairly high negative correlation between “teaching 
effectiveness” and the teacher's participation in community activities, 
whereas another (58, p. 129) concludes that “The use of instruments 
and techniques in the area of social competency with its aspects of group 
acceptance, group structures, group interaction, and individual social 
adjustment would appear to have proven fruitful in the search for more 
adequate criteria of teaching success.” Gage and Suci (32), using both 
printed and home-made scales, found that the teachers who “under- 
stood” their pupils were liked better, whereas Cooper and Lewis (18), 
using the Rorschach test which presumably measures the “whole teacher,” 
were unable to differentiate between the liked teachers and the less-liked. 

These and other studies based upon rating schemes (65, 69) are hard 
to “fit into” any usable theory concerning teacher effectiveness. It 
certainly seems reasonable, from a common sense viewpoint, to consider 
pupil achievement a very important measure of the success of the teacher, 
both in selection of teachers and in subsequent ratings. 

It may be concluded that the teacher factor plays a strong and signi- 
ficant part in the success of the teaching-and-learning situation, but that 
the specific modus operandi of this factor is in considerable doubt. 


Conclusions 


An over-all picture, based upon the meager experimentation of the past 
fifty-five years, as displayed in Part I, would probably be as follows: 

1. There is no evidence to show that so-called “progressive,” inte- 
grated courses lead to more successful pupil achievement. Actually, the 
evidence appears to show that organization is necessary, but that pupils 
learn along subject-matter lines no matter how much correlation or inte- 
gration is attempted. 

2. The teacher cannot depend on any special type of lesson investigated 
to date to guarantee success in pupil achievement. 

8. There is no decisive proof that any particular method of teaching 
or any particular philosophy of teaching will guarantee better results 
than any other method or philosophy, so far as achievement is concerned. 
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4. Apperceptive and motivating devices, per se, do not guarantee good 
learning outcomes. It may be the teacher who is motivated and the 
fact may be that the students react to his enthusiasm. 

5. There seems to be no connection between any specific classroom prac- 
tice and the success of the students. 

6. The evidence concerning the value of homework assignments is 
scanty. 

7. The evidence does not indicate that tests have any lasting beneficial 
effect upon achievement. 

8. There is considerable reason to conclude, on the basis of the experi- 
mental work cited, that the teacher “as a whole” is the most important 
factor in the success of the students. The evidence does not show clearly, 
however, why this is so. 


Il. THE IMPROVEMENT OF PEDAGOGICAL EXPERIMENTATION 


An examination of the results and experiments described in Part | 
shows that there is a real need for the improvement of experimentation 
in education. Benz, writing twenty years ago (8) said: “It is to be hoped 
that some day we shall be able to write a systematic discussion of the 
teaching of high-school mathematics from the results of more complete 
research. With the scientific study of the problem of high-school teaching 
in its present state, it is impossible to write an account of the com- 


pleted research with any semblance of system. This lack of scientific 
evidence was noted nearly twenty years ago and still persists to some 


extent.” The same remarks apply to the teaching in schools above and 
below the secondary school, of course. 


Perhaps the following comments will clarify the reasons for this 
dearth of scientific evidence in the past fifty-five years. 


1. An experiment in education involves relatively few subjects. Unlike a physical 
or chemical experiment performed upon millions of randomly moving particles, the 
educational experiment numbering more than a few hundred cases is rather rare. 

2. A second difficulty derives from the fact that the subjects of these experiments are 
children, dear to us and important to society. If a physicist predicts that a certain 
solution will increase in temperature by four degrees when a certain experimental sub- 
stance is added, it is of no concern to him that a molecule, here and there, will have 
a molecular velocity very much less or very much more than that corresponding to 
this temperature. The educator must, however, consider the entire range of changes 
before recommending any method, device, or philosophy. If a physician discovered a 
medicine which would cure colds in four out of five people—but which would kill the 
fifth person—who would recommend it? 

3. A third difficulty arises from the fact that people, unlike molecules, are im- 
portantly affected by the experiment per se. Thus, in comparing Method A with 
Method B, the teacher and pupil may react to one or both methods, or to the fact 
that an experiment is being performed. This “interaction effect,” neglected in classical 
physics because it is usually small there, cannot be neglected in educational experiments. 
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4. A fourth difficulty is that the “control” method or technique is ordinarily one 
that the teacher is familiar with, while the “experimental” one is new. The effect of 
practice may alter the results in either direction. 

5. A fifth difficulty is the appalling lack of organization in educational research. This 
is partly due to the fact that changes in organization, methods, and philosophies of 
education are often initiated by people who are using competent research. It is partly 
due to the fact that directors of research continue to accept wordy documents filled 
with the opinions of other wordy authorities—instead of short and pithy investigations 
on specific questions. It is partly due to the fact that directors of research, through 
kindness, permit research documents to be published which are completely worthless 
from a scientific standpoint. 

6. A sixth difficulty is that there is no real agreement, as yet, as to the meanings 
of certain words (“teacher-centered”) or as to the specific objectives (not “aims”) of 
specific subjects or courses. It seems evident that definitions and assumptions must 
be explicit and must precede scientific discussions. 


It would seem advisable to secure more valid evidence for the improve- 
ment of learning. The following items are intended to suggest a plan 
for reducing some of the sources of error mentioned above: 


1. The specific objectives of specific fields of instruction, in terms of knowledges, 
skills, concepts, etc., should be agreed upon. The part to be played by each area should 
be settled, at least temporarily. This is the only place in scientific research where the 
intuition and opinions of experts should be sought. 

2. Boards of education and universities should assume leadership in investigating 
practices which seem to promise accomplishment of these specific objectives. A central 
agency should clear, approve, and coordinate these researches in order to prevent 
undue duplication, ensure proper replication, and provide direction. It might be a 
good idea to tabulate results and definite conclusions viectronically, making it possible 
for an investigator to obtain, immediately, all data having reference to, say, the im- 
provement of social studies teaching in the ninth grade by means of filmstrips. At 
the present time, it takes months to plow through long articles in the search for 
specific information. 

3. Directors of research should insist that investigations be based upon previous 
good research, where this exists, and that mere opinions be omitted from the final 
document. Research papers should be brief—so that people will read them—and 
should be made available to all professional teachers. If medical research were written 
the way educational research is written, witch doctors would still hold sway. An in- 
teresting study would be one on the comparative length of doctoral dissertations in 
education, physics, and mathematics. 

4. Untrained persons should not be permitted to do research, nor should they be 
permitted to occupy supervisory or administrative positions in school systems. Re- 
search training should include technique of sampling and of the calculation of the 
reliability and validity of results. It should be noted, in passing, that “random sampling” 
—based upon complete ignorance of the composition of a sample—should be avoided in 
educational research. Random sampling is well suited to large, homogeneous popula- 
tions, but not to the usual educational experiment. Instead of this, “representative” or 
“stratified” sampling should be used. Here, the sample resembles its universe in the 
measured characteristics. ‘ 

5. Because interaction effects may be larger than experimental changes, it is recom- 
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mended that experinienters use analysis of variance. techniques, wherever possible. By 
this method, it is possible to calculate the various interactions effects. Another sugges- 
tion is that one of the controls be a group which does not know that an experiment 
is taking place. Further, it seems obvious that the experimenter should not be one of 
the teachers in an experiment. 

6. Because new methods may suffer or gain owing to sheer novelty, it is recommended 
that all new methods be practiced in a non-experimental set-up for at least one 
semester before the onset of the experiment. 
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CRISIS HOVERS OVER SCHOOLS 

The Michigan Education Association, in response to inquiries and requests, 
has republished a series of ten articles that appeared in the Detroit News 
(January 17-27, 1956). The series offers a comprehensive evaluation of the 
public school situation in Michigan. Current and prospective problems of the 
schools of Michigan are discussed. The Detroit News assigned a staff member, 
Allen Shoenfield, to examine the entire educational situation, both in its local 
and national complexities. The MEA received permission to reprint the articles 
in a 16-page pamphlet so that they might thus be more generally available to 
members of the teaching profession and others. Single copies are available at 
5 cents (25 or more at 3 cents each) from the Michigan Education Association, 
Lansing, Michigan. 


EXTRACURRICULAR PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTIONS 


A survey of schools in New York State (1951) by Clara B. Weir is reported 
in The Speech Teacher, Vol. V (November 1956, pp. 277-284), under the title 
of “Extracurricular Problems and Their Solutions.” In this article, the author 
states: “There is little indication that the over-all picture of the excessive 
extracurricular burden of the speech teacher has changd much since the 
Regents’ Inquiry of 1936-37. There is considerable evidence of a trend in the 
cities and villages, and to some extent in the centralized schools, toward recog- 
nition of the extra burden. This recognition is expressed in terms of more 
time allotted (for at least part of the work) within the curriculum and in 
terms of additional remuneration. Where these compensations are made there 
is a similar attitude toward other traditional extracurricular activities such 
as athletics, music, and school publications. The teacher of speech has an 
average work week of fifty-two hours, with seasonal peaks of sixty-hour weeks. 
The over-time work patterns range from authoritarianism to democratic 
mutual agreements. Where there is compensation for extra work, it has been 
directly or indirectly actuated by a co-operative teachers’ organization, a pro- 
gressive administrator, or an enlightened board of education. Suggestions for 
improving conditions where there is inadequate recognition of the burden 
include making a study of the extra-time burden of all teachers, working with 
local associations for better conditions, and trying to get such work included 
within the framework of the regular curriculum.” 
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Student Evaluation of Teachers 
EDWIN M. HOOD 


———_—— and rating of teachers still remain, after much dis- 
cussion, study, experimentation, and research, among the most contro- 
versial issues in the field of teacher personnel problems. The difficulty 
of finding satisfactory solutions to this problem makes it a no less critical 
one. Just or unjust, objective or subjective, intellectual or emotional, 
good or bad, evaluation of the work and personalities of teachers is con- 
stantly taking place. Certification, salaries, increments, promotions, 
selection, tenure, discharge, and retirement are all related to the question 
of evaluation to some degree. In-service training of teachers, supervision, 
and improvement of curriculum and of the teaching-learning process are 
all closely associated with teacher evaluation. The character, personality, 
professional competence, general ability, leadership, and social status of 
a teacher are continuously being appraised by pupils, parents, board mem- 
bers, supervisors, administrators, and professional colleagues, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. Since the accuracy and fairness (or lack there- 
of) of this perpetual evaluating affects the morale, prestige, and effec- 
tiveness of teachers, it is important that the search for adequate means of 
evaluation be continued. 

If the rating of teachers in some form is always occurring, educators 
should strive to make use of the best available instruments and agencies 
for doing the job. The most appropriate method, it is hardly necessary 
to say, must be determined by local circumstances and the purposes to be 
achieved. It must be remembered that a plan which accomplishes one 
objective may possibly defeat another of more significance. For example, 
if it is found that a battery of tests on changes produced in students 
serves as a good instrument in rating the merit of teachers, it is possible 
that the use might negatively affect the morale and efficiency of teachers 
inclined to compete for good showings on the test. The expense involved 
in the use of this plan might be so great that a sacrifice is made in the 
using of funds that could better be employed for other more valuable 


purposes. 
METHOops OF RATING 


Some of the means for teacher rating that have been used, as revealed 
in the literature on this topic, with varying degrees of success are: 


Edwin M. Hood lives at 101 Old Mamaroneck Road, White Plains, New York. 
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1. Objective checklists of the teachers’ traits, used by supervisors, administrators, 
fellow teachers, outside educators, and pupils 

2. Subjective ratings and estimates by supervisors and administrators 

3. Achievement testing of pupils 

4. Behavior and attitude testing of pupils 

5. Tests of the knowledge, attitudes, and professional understandings and beliefs of 
teachers 

6. Direct observation of teaching situations 

7. Training of teacher—amount, grades, kinds of courses, etc. 

8. Experience of teachers 

9. Teacher self-rating scales 

10. Determination of impressions teacher has made on the community through ex- 
pressions of lay persons. 


Most of these have been used, it appears, better in combinations rather 
than singly. The majority of the devices seem to be more fraught with 
error than with reliability and validity. Teachers have generally been 
opposed to the employment of any except training and experience as a 
measure for the salary received. 

In McCall's North Carolina study, he found that self-evaluation and 
pupil rating of teachers correlated most highly among several methods 
with the results of a voluminous battery of tests aimed at determining 
the changes brought about in pupil behavior and achievement as a conse- 
quence of the influence of the teacher. Although he pointed out definite 
limitations, he concluded that pupil evaluation might serve a useful 
purpose in some respects.' Since the student is the focal point around 
which teaching must be centered, it appears that his reaction should be 
important in teacher evaluation. Numerous studies of pupil evaluation 
of teachers have been made in recent years; it has been stated that over 
one hundred such studies have been reported in the past twenty years.” 


The arguments over relative values of student rating of teachers would 
seem to be resolved in setting up the purpose for which they are to be 
used and the circumstances in which they are obtained, that is, with the 
full understanding and acceptance on the part of pupils and teachers 
alike. There is enough research indicating some possibilities for this 
device, if properly used, to warrant further experimentation. Many 
writers on this topic have concluded that it is an accurate and worth- 
while means of evaluating some features of teaching and some characteris- 
tics of teachers. In this light, consideration for wise use of student 
written reactions to teachers and teaching should probably be given, 
at least until better methods are discovered. Constant emphasis should 
be placed, however, on the limitations of this as well as other rating 
schemes. Among those who have written on the subject, it seems that 


‘William A. McCall, Measurement of Teacher Merit. Raleigh, N. C.: State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 1962. Pp. 24-27. 

*Sister Mary Amatora, ““Teacher Rating by Younger Pupils,” Journal of Teacher Education, 
Vol. V, pp. 49-52, June 1964. 
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Professors H. H. Remmers and Roy C. Bryan have probably directed the 
most extensive research on evaluation of teachers by students in colleges 
and high schools, respectively. 


ADVANTAGES OF STUDENT EVALUATION 


Among the benefits and advantages seen in student evaluation of 
teachers, the following have been found in an examination of over fifty 
reports of studies on the topic of student evaluation of teachers: 


1. It reveals information that cannot be secured from any other source since pupils 
are the only persons who are in constant daily contact with teachers at their best and 
at their worst. 

2. The results may be used by teachers for self-improvement since they may often 
be unaware of personal traits or habits which interfere with effective learning on the 
part of their students. 

3. Favorable findings of student ratings may encourage teachers and build up their 
self-confidence; they may stimulate good teachers to become even better. 

4. From general ratings—in which neither individual students nor teachers are 
identified—administrators may secure a picture of the weaknesses and strengths in the 
teaching staff from the pupils’ viewpoint. 

5. Student evaluation may be a means of correcting false impressions, gossip, and 
rumors about teachers. 

6. The rating plan may lead to increased interest in teaching problems on the part 
of the staff as a whole. 

7. The data will help to discover traits and behavior of teachers, which affect the 
attitudes of students and, consequently, their opinion of school. 

8. Information will be obtained that will be useful in training, recruitment, and 
selection of teachers. 

9. Teachers are made more aware of the great influence they have on their students 
and, as a result, may be motivated to greater effort and care. 

10. Teachers are enabled to take steps to maintain their prestige in the community 
since students’ reactions are generally reflected in those of their parents and other 
adults. 

11. The fact that interest in self-improvement and concern for student reactions are 
expressed may become an important stimulus in a program of good public relations. 

12. Pupil ratings of teachers have an element of privacy not found in ratings by 
principals, supervisors, or other teachers. 

18. The emotional reactions of students condition the kinds of indirect or concomitant 
learnings that take place and these can be most easily discovered in written anonymous 
pupil evaluations. 

14. Sources of prejudice, anxiety, and worry of students may be traced to their re- 
actions to teachers; pupil evaluations will enable teachers to work for a more whole- 
some atmosphere from the standpoint of mental health. 

15. Democracy in the classroom is based on treating students like real people, so 
teachers should find out their pupils’ feelings, opinions, beliefs, and desires in order 
that they may respect them. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST PuPiL RATING 


Some of the principal arguments opposing the use of student-rating of 
teachers are given by Roy C. Bryan in his doctoral dissertations: 
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1, Students are not competent because of their immaturity to judge the merit of 
teachers: 

(a) They cannot differentiate easily between good teaching and indoctrination or 

coddling. 

(b) The critical factor in successful teaching is not what the teacher does but what 
he gets pupils to do; this process may be so indirect-that pupils are not aware 
of it. 

(c) Best teaching is not necessarily that which pleases most students. 

(d) Young people are inclined to give snap judgments at one moment and then 
change them to the opposite in a very short time. 

2. The validity and reliability of student evaluation of teachers are affected by such 
factors as low grades, fondness or dislike for teacher, amount of work required by 
teacher, student's interest in the subject, reputation of the teacher among other stu- 
dents, and the taking of the rating lightly either from boredom or in the spirit of a 
joke. 

§. It may disrupt the morale of the faculty: 

(a) Hostility of certain teachers to the practice may decrease teaching efficiency. 

(b) Low ratings may greatly discourage some teachers. 

(c) Student ratings may make many teachers hamperingly self-conscious. 

(d) They may cause younger teachers to lose the respect which they owe to older 

teachers. 

(e) Teachers may be led to cater unduly to students’ opinions and whims. 

4. It may have an undersirable effect on the morale of students: 

(a) Students’ respect for teachers may be weakened by focusing too much attention 
on personal shortcomings of the teachers. 

(b) Students may grow to feel that they are the sole judges of the value of teachers, 
curriculum, and the content of courses. 

(c) Students may develop the expectation that teachers should change their ways and 
plans strictly in accordance with the ratings. 

5. Student evaluation of teachers may prove to be costly in time and money.* 

After years of study, Bryan reports, however, that most teachers who 
have used student ratings, without making the information available to 
other teachers, supervisors, or administrators, have judged them to be a 
most practical and effective means of self-improvement. He states that 
few teachers have found their use harmful to their own morale or to that 
of their pupils.* He also states that Sister Amatora reports that even ele- 
mentary pupils in the intermediate grades are fairly consistent in their 
ratings of teachers and that they exhibit a satisfactory degree of agreement 
and discrimination. Greene found among college students that their 
ratings of teachers correlated highly with ratings by professional col- 
leagues and administrative officials as well as with salary received.5 He 
also concluded that there is no significant relationship between marks 


*Roy C. Bryan, Pupil Rating of Secondary-School Teachers. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1937. Pp. 13-15. 
. The Evaluation of Student Reactions to Teacher Procedures. Ann Arbor, 
: Edward Bros. Inc. 1945. Pp. 1-9. 
*Harry W. Greene, A Comparison of Student Ratings, Administrative Ratings, Ratings by 
Colleagues, and Relative Salaries as Criteria of Teaching Excell West Virginia State College 
Bulletin, Series 21, No. 2-3, August 1933. 
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awarded and the selection of the best teacher by students. Pupil rating 
certainly is only one device in what should be an over-all evaluation 
scheme; its use should be limited to those purposes, circumstances, and 
persons for which its benefits are best suited. 


For TEACHER SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


Among the uses which student evaluation may serve, one of the most 
indisputable is a means of individual self-improvement for some and of 
group improvement for almost all teachers. If teachers are encouraged 
to use this method of evaluation voluntarily with results available only 
to the teachers concerned, most teachers could secure information useful 
as a basis of improvement of personality traits and teaching effective- 
ness, it is urged by many. Caution should be exercised in recognition 
of the fact that most persons may be harmed by too intimate a knowledge 
of what their pupils think of them; this danger may be partly avoided by 
focusing attention on the class and teaching procedures rather than 
personal characteristics. Again Bryan found that eighty-nine per cent 
of the teachers studied in one project stated that the students agreed very 
closely on their strong and weak points. He also found that many teachers 
reported that the students’ criticisms of them centered on issues of which 
they were not aware and that they reacted favorably to some points 
which teachers considered their outstanding weaknesses. These findings 
contradict a common belief of teachers that they can sense students’ 
reactions without the use of a formal written instrument of evaluation. 
Davenport made a study of over one thousand senior high-school students 
and concluded that there is a real discrepancy between what teachers 
say they do and what pupils say they do. He found a low correlation 
between teachers’ self-evaluation and the mean of pupils’ ratings and 
only slight comparability between teachers’ self-rating and the order of 
preference for teachers by students.’ It is important to note that some 
traits considered as handicaps by teachers may cause wasteful drain 
of energy from unjustified worry since written reactions may reveal 
that students pay no attention to them or may look upon them as actual 
assets. It is entirely possible that student evaluation may create emotional 
tensions in some teachers but, on the other hand, it may relieve stress 
for others. Teachers sincerely desiring to improve the emotional climate 
of their classes should study the potentialities of this device. At least 
some will be encouraged from favorable reactions and perhaps stimulated 
to improvement as a result of recognition of weaknesses. 

An interesting experiment with the use of student ratings of teachers 
took place in a high school with a teaching staff of twenty-two. The 
principal worked with a small committee of teachers in the designing 


*Roy C. Bryan, “Reliability, Validity, and Needfulness of Written Student Reactions to 
Teachers,” Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 27, pp. 655-665, December 1941. 

"Kenneth Davenport, “An Investigation into Pupil Rating of Certain Teaching Practices,” 
Further Studies in Attitudes, Series VII, LaFayette, Indiana: Purdue University, January 1944. 
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of a rating scale for the use of those teachers desiring to try it. Items could 
be deleted or others added to suit the wishes of the individual teacher. 
No one asked questions about the results; teachers were free, however, to 
discuss any of the findings with the principal if they chose to do so. A few 
teachers tried the plan at first and their reports of the values they received 
eventually led many to try it in their own classes. Later in the year, 
teachers submitted points brought out in the evaluation for group dis- 
cussion at faculty meetings. These topics were typewritten and assembled 
in such a manner that no one knew who presented any particular point. 
The discussions were found to be most helpful to the teachers and the 
younger staff members were especially enthusiastic about the benefits 
received from them. 

This same group of teachers persuaded the principal, despite his opposi- 
tion, to permit them to try an experiment. It seems that it might be a 
dangerous project unless the teachers are unanimous in the desire for 
using and supporting it. This incident is mentioned because it is different 
from most plans but was agreed upon by a group of teachers experi- 
mentally. They simply wanted to try it, however unusual it appeared. 
They decided that it should be conducted somewhat like an old-fashioned 
senior class superlative contest. A rather lengthy list of desirable qualities 
for teachers was placed on a sheet of paper with space for the pupil to 
write the name of the teacher he considered the most outstanding in rela- 
tion to each trait. Only the principal was to see the results and the 
faculty gave him the task of tabulating the results. He was to give each 
teacher a list of the three characteristics which he was most frequently 
mentioned as possessing to an outstanding degree. This arrangement, of 
course, assumed that every teacher would be considered outstanding in at 
least three different qualities by at least one student; this assumption 
proved to be a correct one. No teacher was to give the information to 
any other person, nor was he to ask the principal for further information 
than the mere listing of the three traits. This appeared to be a strange 
plan, but the teachers based their decision to make a trial of it upon the 
belief that teachers might receive both enlightenment and encourage- 
ment from knowing personal qualities most favorably impressing their 
students. They fully realized the statistical shortcomings but felt that, if 
they were considered outstanding in a trait by only one student, even that 
would be worth knowing so they might capitalize on a potential if not 
an actual strength. Their approach was that self-improvement will best 
proceed along lines of development of basic strong personality qualities 
rather than through attempts to change weak features. 

No argument is offered for or against this plan; it is simply one idea— 
good or bad—arrived at by teachers in exploring the possibilities of self- 
improvement through a different means of student evaluation. In this 
particular situation, many teachers reached the conclusion that they 
received much good from the results. The following is the form of the 
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instrument the teachers decided to use in getting the students’ ratings. 
A certain amount of overlapping in meaning and implication of several 
terms was recognized by the staff but they intentionally retained them. 





GOOD THINGS ABOUT YOUR TEACHERS 
Note to Student: Your teachers would like you to fill in this form honestly 
and sincerely so that they can determine what you consider their strongest points. 
Print and do not put your name on this ay The teachers have agreed that 
only the principal will see the total results; will report to each teacher those 
traits which many students consider to be strong. Please place the name of the 
teacher whom you think the most outstanding in respect to each of the follow- 
ing qualities: 
ae eee ee ee SI ci cctntietnet bods 
ee 22. Best “school spirit” _.._.________ 
8. Clearest explainer ............. 23. Easiest to talk to -..........._. 
Ee 24. Most interested in work ________ 
eens 25. Has most interesting classes______ 
6. Best sense of humor__._ 26. Most encouraging _..____._._._.____ 
7. Most sympathetic _.........._.. 27. Most helpful - personal 
ee 
8. Knows subject best _......_.____ 28. Neatest _____ ssieiaittlinpbiae anil, 
9. Best in general knowledge _______ o_o 
10. Most prompt and punctual_______ 30. Most appreciative == 
11. Most optimistic _...__.._______ ees EE ES 
ne $2. Most reasonable - correc- 
ee ee ee ae 
13. Has best discipline _..____ 33. Most willing to give extra 
NR re ee 
ar 34. Most understanding _... 
15. Most scholarly _______ oe Fea Cera 
a 36. Largest vocabulary... _-_____ 
17. Best use of English _......______ $7. Best self-control _..........._.. 
18. Most highly respected _..__ 38. Most democratic __._._._____._ a 
Sf Ea ae ee 39. Most open-minded _..§ 
on Beet Gee ey er I 











Teachers were permitted to help pupils interpret meanings of phrases 
on this form. They failed to take into consideration the fact that some of 
the traits might be considered undesirable by students. Many students 
reported that it was fun to fill in this form and that they felt that the 
teachers were using excellent judgment in the use of it. The teachers felt 
that they would like to use this type of device again after a period of one 
year, with some changes to be made in the list of items. The only apparent 
effect on student or teacher morale was favorable despite many misgivings 
the principal had about the wisdom of this kind of student evaluation 
of staff members. It might be dangerously detrimental in many situa- 
tions. 
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OVER-ALL PICTURE OF THE STAFF 


Another approach to student evaluation of teachers is an administra- 
tive measure to determine over-all strengths and weaknesses of the staff. 
In some scliools there might be considerably more likelihood of teacher 
opposition to this kind of use as contrasted with that of self-improvement. 
There are some principals and superintendents who have used student 
evaluation as one means of general staff and instructional evaluation with 
the full consent and cooperation of all teachers. The purpose was to find 
out what kind of staff the system or school had and not whether it was 
good or poor. This sort of plan calls for absolute anonymity of both 
pupils and teachers as individuals in tabulating the results and in assessing 
their meaning. Questions on student reactions to their teachers in 
general without giving names of the teachers the pupil has in mind or 
his own name are answered by all students. Grade placement and sex 
might be recorded unless it is felt this information could be used to 
identify certain teachers in a small school. The resulting data are sum- 
marized in a form that can serve many worth-while purposes. They can 
help the administrator in getting a summary picture of what the students 
think about their teachers in order that he can see relative strengths and 
weaknesses of the staff from the pupil's viewpoint. Revelations from 
such a project could be helpful to school officials in the process of 
selecting teachers to fill future vacancies. 

Certainly other important considerations must receive due weight, 
but this kind of information could be very valuable in developing a 
more effective staff. Findings might make interesting topics for study 
and discussion in faculty meetings. The entire project could be con- 
ducted by staff committees without the intervention of administrators, if 
so desired by the teachers. Questionnaires could be constructed so that 
attention is centered on the teachers themselves as persons, the actual in- 
struction, or both. They might point to student evaluation of the staff 
as a whole rather than directing pupils to picture particular teachers in 
their minds, although the latter approach would, according to several 
studies, probably be more accurate and more realistic. If the slant is 
toward consideration of the staff as a group or of the average teacher, 
such types of questions as the following could be used: 

1. Which of the following terms best expresses your feelings about your present 
teachers (Circle one.) 

a. Like them all. 

b. Like most of them. 
c. Like a few. 

d. Dislike most. 

e. Dislike all. 

2. What is your opinion of the interest your teachers show in your personal welfare, 
problems, ambitions, and accomplish ts? (Circle one.) 

a. All are very interested. 
b. Most are very interested. 
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c: Only a few are very interested. 
d. A few are somewhat interested. 
e. None are interested. 


As Part oF TOTAL SCHOOL EVALUATION 


Student evaluation of teachers has been often used as a part of the 
evaluation of the entire school and its program. The same instruments 
may be used to secure reactions to teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
and the school staff as a whole. The Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools requires its member high schools to apply the 
Evaluative Criteria periodically. Several high schools have used student 
evaluations of teachers as a part of the total school evaluation. All stu- 
dents filled in quite lengthy forms designed to obtain their opinions 
about the training, personality traits, and teaching procedures of their 
teachers, about the curriculum, about administrative requirements, about 
pupil morale, and about the effectiveness of the school and its instruc- 
tional program in one Georgia school. The results were tabulated with 
several dozen sets of data on student opinions similar to the following: 


1. Opinion of general cultural background of teachers. 
a. Excellent 65% 
b. Good 25% 
c. Fair 8%, 
d. Poor 2% 
2. Our teachers generally have classes which are 
a. Very interesting 80%, 
b. Rather interesting 10% 
c. Unusually dull 5% 
d. Always boring 2% 
e. Uncertain 8% 
3. Feeling about average age of members of faculty 
a. Too old 7% 
b. About right age 
c. Too young 
d. No opinion 


These summaries were discussed by the faculty as a group and turned 
over to the visiting committee which spent three days in the school, re- 
viewing the findings of the staff and making further observation and 
study in an effort to get a complete and somewhat objective evaluation 
of the school. This committee was composed of representatives of the 
Georgia State Department of Education, college professors of education, 
and teachers and administrators from other schools in the state. The 
visiting committee called in two groups of students for interviews about 
their evaluation of the staff and of the school as a whole. One group 
of students was made up of twenty-five boys and girls selected by the 
faculty on the basis of their leadership in the school. Another group 
was selected by the committee from study-period pupils representing 
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various ages and a random mixture of pupils on the basis of grade, 
ability, achievement, etc. Both of these groups were questioned with the 
assurance that their conversations would be strictly confidential and 
would be used for the improvement of the school and for no other 
purpose. About thirty parents were also invited to come and meet with 
the committee for somewhat of the same kind of interview. In a sense, 
parents’ evaluation of teachers reflect student opinions since their 
children are the principal sources of information to them about teachers. 
The Committee attempted to weigh all the evidence gleaned from these 
sources in reaching general conclusions about the respect, liking, and 
confidence held by the students in the school for their teachers. 

The committee's generai cvaluation of the staff was reported in a form 
similar to the following: 

The committee finds that both students and parents hold a high regard for this 
school and its staff. They have expressed confidence in the ability and sincerity of pur- 
pose of both the administrative and instructional personal. Their opinions reflect a 
favorable atmosphere of cooperation and friendliness. It is the opinion of this com- 
mittee that the school staff should capitalize on this wholesome relationship for further 
development of their program into a very outstanding one. It is also recommended 
that increased use be made of committees of students, parents, and teachers to work 
toward further school improvement. The foundation has been laid for great things. 


STUDENT EVALUATION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The sort of report by an outside committee as mentioned above goes 
a long way in giving a “shot in the arm” to the morale of a teaching staff. 
The published reports also contributed to the feeling of pride which 
the citizens and students held for their school. Several visiting committees 
of this type have similarly studied other high schools and many of the 
members of these committees have been amazed at the similarity of the 
opinions—both favorable and unfavorable—of students, their parents, 
and citizens in general. Student evaluation of teachers, then, may help 
build a constructive program of good public relations. Not only will 
conditions which can be improved be revealed, but students and parents 
alike seem pleased to find that teachers are interested in pupil reactions. 

A study which is aimed at improving student reactions should yield 
beneficial returns in later years when present students become adults 
and tax-paying citizens who support the public schools. Bryan found 
that only a small minority of students change their opinions of their 
teachers in later years; the opinions which pupils have of teachers while 
in school tend to be the opinions they hold afterwards as adults. He 
stated that “the best way for a teacher to predict how pupils will feel 
about him in later years is to learn how they feel while they are in his 
classes." He states® further, “The comforting thought that maturity will 
cause individuals to look back and see teacher merit which was not 


*Roy C. Bryan, “Opinions of Teachers Held by Former Pupils,” School Review, Vol. LI, pp. 
555-561, May 1944. 
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appreciated in school days is largely an illusion.” Achievement of effec- 
tive work with pupils now in the classroom and the gaining of enthusiastic 
interest in and support of public education by lay citizens place a heavy 
responsibility for teachers to strive for the maintenance of an atmos- 
phere in accord with the principles of mental hygiene, the laws of learn- 
ing, and the elements of good human relations. A knowledge and under- 
standing of students’ mental and emotional reactions are essential to the 
accomplishment of the objective. 


Pupit. RATING AND TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


One of the critical personnel problems of the day in the teaching 
profession is the shortage of qualified persons already in the field or of 
those entering it. When the demand is greater than the supply, any 
desirable natural selection that might otherwise occur through compe- 
tition is quite weakened. In the search for means of encouraging young 
people to enter the teaching profession, educational leaders need to know 
those personal qualities—natural or acquired—which make for good 
teaching. An important measure of teaching effectiveness is the effect 
which the teacher has on the emotions, attitudes, and actions of pupils. 
Student evaluation of teachers will help to identify those elements that 
enter into the personalities of good teachers so that youth can be en- 
couraged to enter the teaching profession with the guidance that achieves 
the best outcomes for both the profession and the individuals concerned. 
A determination of what makes a capable teacher, as has been men- 
tioned, is a necessary step in the selection of persons for particular 
teaching positions. Furthermore, isolation of the excellent qualities of 
successful teachers and of the handicapping traits of poor ones, from the 
students’ standpoint, should influence the type of training, both creative 
and corrective, given in institutions of teacher education. Of course, 
opinions of what makes good teachers may vary with the type of com- 
munity and the section of the country. The writer has been able to find 
only a few reports of any research which seeks to find out how the in- 
fluence of teacher personality varies with different types of students— 
rural or urban; Southern, Western, or Northeastern; white or Negro, 
etc.—although some general similarity seems to exist among students of 
all kinds in their opinions of what causes them to like teachers. Remmers 
found that the results of student ratings in three institutions of higher 
learning which were in widely separated geographical areas were com- 
parable.® Ferguson and Hovde discovered no significant variations be- 
tween the judgments of pupils living in town and of those living in the 
country. It appears that it might be worth-while for each school to 
make studies of its own students, however. 

*H. H. Remmers, “The College Professor as the Student Sees Him,” Studies in Higher Educe- 
tion, XI. LaFayette, Indiana: Purdue University. 1929. P. 26. 


2°Harold Ferguson, and Hermon O. Hovde, “Improving Teaching Personality by Pupil Rating,” 
School Review, Vol. L, pp. 489-443, June 1942. 
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Richey and Fox made a study of the opinions of almost four thousand 
high-school students in Indiana in an attempt to get their picture of 
the teacher they liked best and of the one liked the least."! The following 
lists give a description of these two types of teachers obtained by their 
study: 


Characteristics of the Teacher Liked Best 


. Could explain lesson clearly, 94% 

. Fair in grading, 94% 

. Always willing to give extra help when needed, 92%, 
Had good sense of humor, 92% 

. Got along well with other teachers, 90%, 

. Knew a lot about what was being taught, 89% 
. Had pleasant disposition, 88%, 

. Happy and smiled a lot, 87% 

. Pleasant speaking voice, 80%, 

. Liked by all students, 78% 

. Understood my problems, 78%, 

. Had no favorites, 75% 

. Dressed attractively, 75% 

. Was real pal, both in and out of school, 74% 


. Was interested in me, 71% 
. Insisted on our being on time and businesslike, 68% 


. Didn't gripe about things, 65% 

. Made me work hard, 63% 

. Helped me out when I was in trouble, 54%, 

. Said nice things about my work, 50% 

. Was good looking, 49% 

. Didn't baw! us out in front of other students, 47% 
. Never got angry with me, 40% 

. Did not make me work hard, 17% 


Characteristics of the Teacher Liked Least 


. Had a bad temper, 79% 

. Crabby and cross, 76% 

. Didn't have good control over the class, 70%, 

. Couldn't take a joke, 66%, 

. Didn't explain lessons clearly, 66% 

- Wouldn't give me extra help on my lessons when I needed it, 64% 
. Had too many favorites among the students, 62%, 

. Wasn't liked by any of the students, 60% 

. Wasn't interested in me, 59% 

. Had some bad personal habits which I didn’t like, 57%, 
. Too strict in classroom, 55%, 

. Not fair in making out grades, 53% 

. Not good looking, 52% 

. Seldom or never said nice things about my work, 52%, 

. Never helped me out when I was in trouble, 51% 


SnNaovn enw = 


‘Robert W. Richey, and W. H. Fox, A Study of Some Opinions of High School Students with 
Regard to Teachers. Bloomington: Indiana University. 1961. Pp. 45-48. 
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16. Never paid any attention to me outside the classroom, 47%, 
17. Had bad speaking voice, 38%, 

18. Never got along well with the other teachers, 34%, 

19. Didn’t know much about what was being taught, 32% 

20. Wasn't strict enough in the classroom, 30%, 

21. Made me work too hard, 27% 

22. Didn't make me work hard enough, 24% 

23. Didn't wear nice clothes, 19%, 

McCartha states that there is agreement on these personal qualities 
necessary to good teaching: !” 

High level of intelligence; adaptability; emotional stability; originality; initiative; 
creativeness; interest; enthusiasm; vitality; drive; sense of humor; friendly and sym- 
pathetic attitude; good grooming; understanding; patience; practice of principles of 
mental and physical healthful living. 

Witty reports these most frequently mentioned traits of good teachers 
in four Quiz Kid contests over a period of four years:'* 

1. Cooperative, democratic attitude 
. Kindliness and consideration for the individual 
. Patience 
. Wide interests 
. Pleasing personal appearance and manner 
. Fairness and impartiality 
. Sense of humor 
. Good disposition and consistent behavior 
9. Interest in pupils’ problems 
10. Flexibility 
11. Use of recognition and praise 
12. Unusual proficiency in teaching a particular subject. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR PuPIL RATING 


Many of the persons who have made studies of the possibilities of 
student rating of teachers suggest that it is best for each group of teachers 
to make up their own instruments. These should probably be of such 
a form that even individual teachers may easily modify them to suit their 
own purposes. The need for leaving space for comments or placing 
“open-end” questions in the form is frequently mentioned. Generally 
any point that represents strong feeling—favorable or unfavorable—of 
the students will appear if space is provided for comments. Bryan also 
found that students tend to make more and longer statements if con- 
siderable space for remarks is provided than if the space is cramped." 

Care should be exercised to avoid the use of any language in question- 
naires that carries strong emotional connotations such as “inferior” and 


18C. W. McCartha, An Evaluation of Teacher Merit as It is Conducted in a Selected Group of 
Southeastern States, 1947-48. Bulletin No. 73, p. 28, Bu of Educational Research, University 
of Florida, August 1949. 

1Paul, Witty, “Some Characteristics of the Effective Teacher,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 193-208, April 1960. 

*Roy C. Bryan, “A Comparison of Two Instruments for Use in Evaluating Pupil Reactions, 
“School Review, Vol. LII, pp. 285-292, May, 1944. 
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“poorest.” Green suggests a student opinionnaire that has some strong 
advantages.'® The questions are pointed more to getting students’ sug- 
gestions on how to improve the course. Each question is phrased in two 
ways—one for objective answer and the other for free comments. Cripe 
has devised a rating scale which attempts to combine the elements of both 
course and teacher evaluation.’® His list of teaching traits would probably 
be improved by more discriminating expressions which include desirable 
qualities and by describing those that might be improved in less harsh 
phraseology. 


SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS ABOUT PUPIL RATING 


An examination of something over fifty reports dealing with the stu- 
dent evaluation of teachers leads to the following conclusions: 

1. Pupil ratings of teachers generally seem to have no unfavorable 
influence on teacher or pupil morale if properly administered and used. 
Their use should be justified on the basis of acceptance by local teachers 
and should be constructed by them. 

2. Student reactions should be given in such a manner that individual 
students remain anonymous. 

3. Ratings of an individual teacher should not be revealed to any 
person other than the teacher concerned unless the teacher desires to dis- 
cuss some point voluntarily with the principal from the viewpoint of 
self-improvement. 

4. Opinions about teachers in general, without identification of 
individual students or teachers, may be used profitably for study by 
the staff as a whole and as a guide to administrators in planning in-service 
training programs and in future selection of teachers. 

5. Research on this topic should reveal further valuable information 
which could be used in the recruitment of young teachers and in de- 
veloping more effective teacher-training courses in colleges. 

6. Use of this type of device can contribute to good public relations 
both currently and in future years. 

7. The employment of pupil rating schemes seems to be most satisfac- 
tory with senior high-school and college students, although there is some 
evidence that they may be used with limited benefits in the upper 
elementary grades. 

8. “Home-made” instruments based on local conditions are generally 
the most helpful. Suggestions and ideas from other forms that have been 
used may make their construction by particular teachers simpler and 
more complete. 

9. Evidence points to the conclusions that the majority of students 
are honest in their ratings and comments if they are assured that the 


‘Helen H. Green, “A Workable Teacher Evaluation Practice, “The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, Vol. XXVII, pp. 67-69, October 1961. 

**Harold E. Cripe, “When Pupils Rate Their Teachers”, Nation's Schools, Vol. XL, pp. 51-52. 
October 1947. 
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results will be used for proper purposes. Several studies have shown a 
high reliability in the scoring of many scales. 

10. It might often be wiser to point the items on a rating instrument 
toward the work of the class rather than directly at the teacher. Very 
comparable results can frequently be secured from either approach. 

11. Students are constantly evaluating teachers in some manner, so it 
appears that many teachers can profit from a written student reaction. 
Some may resent the use of this kind of formal rating and consideration 
must be given to the sensitivity of the individual teacher. Group evalua- 
tion of teachers by students is thought by many to be much sounder and 
more valuable than individual evaluation by students. 

12. It is a good practice to leave plenty of space for students to write 
“free” comments on the form used. 

13. Teachers should be cautious not to take too seriously isolated com- 
ments or scores that may be unfavorable. 

14. Student evaluation of teachers should be looked upon as only 
a single factor in an over-all program of evaluation. 

15. There could be some possibilities in having students rate them- 
selves and their teachers in a plan of joint evaluation. 

16. Despite the many reports showing advantages of student evalua- 
tion of teachers, there are still many doubts as to how much unfavorable 


criticism the average teacher can take without emotional upset. It is 
recommended that anyone contemplating the use of plans of student 
evaluation be sure that the results will weigh more heavily on the side of 
benefits than of disadvantages. The scale, the method of administration, 
the purpose and use of the rating, and willingness of the teachers to 
accept the plan must be given the utmost consideration. 





TURKISH EDUCATORS STUDY AMERICAN TEACHING METHODS 
IN 21-CITY TOUR OF NATION 

Five Turkish educational experts who were invited by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals to study teaching methods in the United 
States, arrived in Washington early in October and set out for a tour which 
will take them to 21 cities in the nation. The group left Washington October 9 
to start a comprehensive study tour of American teaching methods and ad- 
ministrative organization in different types of academic, trade, and vocational 
training institutions through the secondary level. They will visit the following 
cities: Baltimore, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Holland, Chicago, Urbana, Evanston, Racine, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mankato, 
Denver, Oakland, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Antonio, and New Orleans. 





Mobile Teacher Pension 
and Retirement Systems 


B. EVERARD BLANCHARD 


On of the many important aspects of the professional educator 
is that directly concerned with retirement provisions. That many states 
have tended toward increasing such benefits is well-known and what is 
more likely to happen in the future may gravitate toward what the writer 
terms a “mobile pension plan.” 

Pension and retirement systems are primarily controlled by each state. 
Just as in the case of teaching certificates, no reciprocal agreements 
exist between the various states. For example, a teacher engaged in high- 
school work in Illinois with a valid teaching certificate for the state of 
illinois may locate in New York only after having made application to 
the State Department of Education, after having taken a written examina- 
tion in her major area of training. He must also take an oral examina- 
tion and, in some cases, submit to a performance or demonstration test 
prior to being eligible for consideration as a teacher. If the same indivi- 
dual has taught for example for some eight years in Illinois, his pension 
privileges cease upon leaving Illinois and entering New York and he 
must begin such pension contributions all over again. In many cases, 
teachers leaving one state to enter another generally receive a refund of 
part, or all of the accumulated retirement benefits, but it still leaves the 
individual in a rather unfortunate position years later upon reaching 
the required retirement age level. 

To alleviate this irregularity, there is evidence that state governments 
are beginning to recognize their obligations to make improved educational 
programs and facilities accessible to all. To this noble aspiration should 
be added an additional recognition on the part of each state—that 
teachers in general have a very high rate of mobility and are apt to work 
for quite a few school systems in different states before actually settling 
down permanently. 

To enable the teaching profession to gain full credit for each year of 
successive teaching, the writer suggests that the “mobile retirement” con- 
cept be given serious thought by educators. Under this scheme, a 
teacher who has contributed to a particular state retirement system and 
whose employer may also have contributed a certain percentage to the 
employee's credit could carry his accumulated retirement credits from 


- B. Everard Blanchard is Superintendent of Schools in Kunkle, Ohio. 
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one state to another, as long as he remained in the teaching profession. 
In other words, as the teacher moves from one state to another, his built- 
up financial reserves move with him. Thus after having spent a life-time 
in the career of teaching, an educator might look forward to a more 
stable degree of financial security as compared to our present practice 
where faithful years of teaching service are rewarded by a mere pittance! 

Retirement counselors claim the notion of mobile pension benefits is 
the “coming thing.” Apparently, there appears to be a growing con- 
sciousness on the part of teachers that this type of financial protection is 
indispensable if we are to retain competent individuals in the teaching 
profession. The advantage of such a plan is that it allows teachers to 
move from one state to another and yet maintain his pension rights as he 
changes school systems. 

In Toledo, Ohio, the United Auto Workers’ members have their pen- 
sion credits guaranteed even if they move from one industry to another 
in that area, so long as they move to an employer under contract with the 
United Auto Workers. An Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ plan covers 
union members from coast to coast so long as they are in a shop covered 
by an Amalgamated contract. The United Mine Workers has a plan 
which permits a worker to maintain his pension rights as he changes em- 
ployers, so long as he remains in industry. The West Coast canneries of 
Libby, McNeil, and Libby Company recently voted approval of an agree- 
ment between Libby and the Western Council of Cannery Workers, 
which provides a transferrable form of retirement pay. 

If education is considered “big business,” recognizing apparent ad- 
vances in industry and business should be correlated with educational 
practice. There is no doubt in the writer's opinion, that if the concept of 
“mobile pension credits” were put to a direct ballot of the teaching 
personnel, the results would undoubtedly receive favorable approval. 
Such a practice to be considered by each state would advance education 
and subsequently assist in rewarding professional advancement and 
tenure in the teaching profession. 





THE SCHOOL BELL 


National School Public Relations Association of the NEA is publishing a 12- 
page review which sells for 20 cents for a single copy, and 10 or more copies 
at 16 cents each. The first issue of this bi-monthly digest of timely articles on 
education from national magazines, radio, television, and the press appeared 
in November. It is published in co-operation with the NEA Division of Press 
and Radio Relations and is designed to help professional leaders keep local 
citizens informed on the latest and best reporting of today’s schools by national 
media. 





A Group Studies "Glunk” 


Cc. E. BURCKEL 


¢ 
. Cece” is defined as an unsupported opinion or prejudiced 
generalization. For example: (Note: My opinion of what constitutes 
“GLUNK” is indicated by the use of capital letters in the following 
quotations.) 

“The percentage of our society with a criminal record IS STEADILY 
INCREASING.” 

“IN MANY OF ITS ASPECTS, learning is an individual enterprise.” 

“Among the top twenty-five per cent who finish high school, fewer 
than one half graduate from college. THIS IS PERHAPS THE GREAT- 
EST EXAMPLE OF CONSPICUOUS WASTE OF MANPOWER IN 
THE UNITED STATES TODAY.” 

“As reorganization takes place, the control of schools must OF COURSE 
remain decentralized.” 

“ASK THE REPUBLICANS WHY JOHNNY CAN'T READ!” 


—o0o0— 


The last quotation is obviously an irresponsible politician's attempt 
to influence voters. The others are not. They were made by leaders in 
our American Society who honestly and sincerely believe what they say. 
Some of the statements are the result of compromise between positions 
and beliefs of equally sound individuals who are forced inte concessions 
by arbitration (or fear of rejection by vested interests) in much the same 
manner as politicians hammer out a campaign platform. Others are the 
interpretations of one individual who was assigned the job of “preparing 
the report” from literally hundreds of different and sometimes opposing 
opinions. 

The first statement (regarding “criminal record”) was made during a 
television panel discussion on crime and punishment. A telephone call 
to the person who made the statement revealed that there were no data 
available to substantiate such an observation. The statement was probably 
made to shock listeners into believing that our society was being rapidly 
polluted. 

When asked in what aspects learning is NOT an individual enterprise, 
the writer of the second quotation quite readily agreed that “In ALL its 
aspects, learning is an individual enterprise.” 


Christian E. Burckel is a publisher who has recently published the Eighth Edition 
of The College Blue Book. His address is P.O. Box $11, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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The third quotation is the honest expression of opinion resulting from 
the consensus of thousands of people writing to the chairman and attend- 
ing scores of meetings—but based entirely on the idea that the profes- 
sions have a monopoly on intelligence rather than just a pre-requisite 
for admission to study. 

The fourth quotation reflects the popular stance against “Federal Con- 
trol of Education.” 

The vast majority of “Glunks” issue from individuals who understand 
what they are saying and, when confronted with the interpretations made 
by a reader or listener, are quite able to defend their statements: by 
further explanations; by offering supporting data; by changing a word 
or two; or, by adding or removing some adjectives. 

Some apologize (for making a “studied opinion” sound like a state- 
ment of fact) and defend their “Glunk” by saying it was made in the 
hope that some one would challenge their “statement” and either sub- 
stantiate their hypothesis or correct their error. (All “Glunk” in this 
article is in this category.) 

This prevalence of “Glunk” was recognized twenty years ago in a pub- 
lication entitled The Unique Function of Education in American 
Democracy prepared by the Educational Policies Commission under the 
chairmanship of Alexander J. Stoddard. The last sentence of Chapter IV 
stated: “New Times called for the application of the Socratic elenchus 
to ruling principals, accepted maxims, and standardized performance,” 
which, when translated into simple English, becomes a mandate: “QUES- 
TION EVERYTHING.” 


—o00o— 


In the past ten years, during the research conducted to publish the 6th, 
7th and 8th editions of The College Blue Book, it began to dawn on me 
that American Public Education had assumed, or had been saddled with, 
far too great a responsibility for (in proportion to its control over) the 
minds and bodies of its charges. 

I realized that Nature has decreed that human beings be born helpless, 
but to parents with fierce protective instincts; and ignorant, but with the 
ability to learn and reason. 

It follows then that everything an infant needs to know in order to 
live he has to learn: the nature of the world and the universe, how to 
work, how to play, how to care for his body, and the structure and 
function of “society” so as to be able to live with others in this society 
called “civilization.” 

“Civilization” is based on a division of labor and is maintained and de- 
veloped by five forces: transportation, communication, legislation, sani- 
tation, and education. A stoppage in any one of these forces or the cessa- 
tion of cooperation between them, marks the beginning of the end of 
civilization (the art of people living together). 
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“Education” (including instruction, training, teaching, and directed 
learning) is the process of transmitting skills, facts, and vocabulary from 
one individual to another, and of developing attitudes and prejudices 
commonly accepted as conducive to fostering or improving the art of 
people living together. 

American public education is organized to prepare the child for 
“leadership,” “citizenship,” “worthy use of leisure time,” “responsible 
exercise of decision-making and subsequent performance,” “moral, ethical, 
and spiritual values,” “vocational usefulness tailored to the abilities of 
each pupil and to the needs of his community and our nation,” etc., 
etc., etc. 

There is no “compulsory Education”—only compulsory attendance at 
schools. Compulsory attendance at elementary and high schools com- 
prises only about three per cent of the total waking hours an individual 
“lives” in a life-time (three score years and ten), and only eighteen per 
cent of the “compulsory attendance” years (age 5 through 17), while 
“learning” goes on all the time from birth throughout life. Compulsory 
attendance at institutions of higher education is now required only of 
certain professions: architecture, medicine, dentistry, law, etc. As other 
vocations become better organized, higher education may be required for 
permission to work in those areas. 

In the light of those proportions I decided that “schooling” was cur- 
rently a catalytic agent rather than the substance of learning, and that 
it should probably coordinate its activities with the efforts (to stimulate 
learning) of an individual's family, with his “after school” activities 
directed by agencies other than schools, and learning during his adult 
life starting after “graduation” from formal prescribed curricula. 

America is currently engaged in preparing for the tidal wave of stu- 
dents that is sweeping through our elementary schools and approaching 
the secondary schools, and that will engulf our colleges and universities 
in a few short years. 

A group of thirty-five professional educators and laymen has accepted 
my invitation to evaluate (in the light of their own experience and 
beliefs) a course for American public education which has been develop- 
ing as an outgrowth of a one-man “Socratic elenchus” suggested twenty 
years ago by the Educational Policies Commission. As this report goes 
to press, a score of conferences have been held, during which statements 
have been mercilessly challenged, and accepted or modified in the light 
of constructive criticisms. More meetings are ahead, and a “Course for 
American Public Education” based on factual data is being prepared for 
publication. 

It is the intention of every member of the Study Group to help prepare 
a final report that will be free from “Glunk.” So far, (December 1956) 
there has been general support without prejudice for the following 
statements: 
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The need to chart a course for American public education is indicated 
by: 

1. The tremendous increase in birthrate since 1946 which resulted in doubling the 
number of children entering our schools 

2. The shortage of manpower in our expanding economy 

3. The decrease in the need for unskilled labor in our “manpower” 

4. The increase of leisure time resulting from the reduction of the work-week 

5. The increase in purchasing power of the vast majority of our population. 

6. The increase in the number of our “Senior Citizens” resulting from an increase 
in the general knowledge and practice of health 

7. The growing problem of crime and juvenile delinquency 

8. The ideological conflict between Democracy and Communism 

9. The expectation that American public education can supply our need for 
trained and educated manpower. 


I hold the following statements to be self-evident, and, suitable to serve 
as a basis for charting a course for American public education: 

1. Learning is an individual enterprise that is continuous from birth 
throughout life. 

2. The ability of individuals to learn and to reason varies from idiocy 
to genius. 

3. Education is the process of transferring a concept or skill from one 
individual to another. 

4. Public education should not be an objective but the means of 
achieving an objective: the stimulation of an individual to learn how 
(1) to live, and (2) how to live with others. (Learning how to live is 
learning the nature of “creation,” and how to work, how to play, how to 
care for one’s body. Learning how to live with others requires learning 
the structure and function of his Society, the nature of human beings as 
modified by Civilization, and, developing the desire to live and cooperate 
with others.) 

5. Attitudes are the response-to-stimulus expressions of learning that 
do not depend on reflection or evaluation of the stimulus. 

6. The educational stimulus-to-learning of an individual can be con- 
sidered as consisting of three stages: (a) pre-school, (b) formal cur- 
ricular schooling, and (c) incidental. 

7. All workers can be classified under five categories according to the 
need of intelligence and education for successful employment: 


(a) Laborer: One who works under instruction and supervision without need for 
the exercise of judgement as to objective or the use of tools, materials, and method. 

(b) Skilled Laborer: A laborer who can work without supervision. 

(c) Craftsman: One who works under direction within the framework of his trade 
or craft, employing judgement, knowledge, and skills to achieve a predetermined struc- 
ture, function, or objective. 

(d) Artisan: A craftsman who works creatively. 

(e) Professional: An artisan who works to achieve an objective by analysis of the 
problem to be solved, or by the use of vocabulary. 
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8. One of the principal functions of educators is the recognition of 
abilities and skills that help to classify the native intelligence of an in- 
dividual: idiot, moron, normal, intellectual, or genius. 

9. The intelligence of our individual citizens is one of our most 
precious natural resources that must be conserved and developed (in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity) 
in much the same manner as the conservation of the fertility of our soil, 
our mineral deposits, and the development of our water power. 

The Study Group plans to complete its deliberations in time for my 
proposed course for American public education to be published before 
the middle of the year 1957, and would welcome constructive criticisms of 
the statements made in this article. If some of these statements appear to 
be “Glunk,” please indicate in what way they are not self-evident or are 
prejudiced. Write to Christian E. Burckel, c/o The College Blue Book, 
P. O. Box 311, Yonkers, N. Y. Your thinking will be acknowledged even 
if your suggestions are not accepted. 





CORE CURRICULA WORKSHOP 


The American Studies Program at the University of Wyoming is cooperating 
in the presentation of a workshop devoted to the development of core curricula 
in American Studies in junior and senior high schools. This workshop is 
financed by a grant from the Coe Foundation of New York City, and will 
be held on the Wyoming campus from June 10-July 12, 1957. The program 
for the workshop is being developed by the College of Education and the State 
Department of Education. Dr. Julian Aldrich, professor of social studies at 
New York University, has been chosen as coordinator. Five hours of graduate 
credit in education will be awarded; however, two of these five hours may be 
applied in history or English. Participants will be chosen from the Rocky 
Mountain region and from the country at large; stipend will be $125. Applica- 
tions should be sent to Dean, College of Education, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming, or Wyoming State Department of Education, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

The University of Wyoming also announces the following graduate fellow- 
ships in American Studies: (1) for the academic year 1957-58: EIGHT 
graduate fellowships at $1,500 to $2,500 each for full-time first-year graduate 
students in American Studies, leading to Master of Arts degree. (Grants from 
Wm. Robertson Coe bequest); (2) For summer, 1957: Summer Conference in 
American Studies. Two terms: June 10-July 12; July 15-August 16. Five 
hours of credit (graduate) in English and/or history. Distinguished visiting 
lecturer each term plus regular staff. Twenty-five fellowships given each term 
to secondary-school teachers in literature, history, or social sciences. Each. 
fellowship worth $125 plus tuition, plus travel allowance in some cases (maxi- 
mum of $75). (Grants from Wm. Robertson Coe bequest). Applications should 
be sent to Director, American Studies Program, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyo. 
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Military Guidance in the New York City 
High Schools 


BERNARD E. DONOVAN 


DA ssrany service has become an obligation for America’s young 
men. As the leader of the free world, the United States has assumed 
responsibility for preserving liberty from destruction by a communist 
aggressor. This requires a state of constant vigilance and preparation. 
It also means that for the foreseeable future practically all of our young 
men will spend some time in military service. Since the high school is 
responsible for helping students adjust to life, military counseling must 
become an integral part of the guidance program. Boys must learn to ac- 
cept military service as a civic obligation and fit it into their life plans. 

The high-school division of the New York City Board of Education has 
given special attention to the development of a sound program of military 
guidance. Over the past several years the academic and vocational high 
schools of the city have been encouraged to organize their military guid- 
ance activities under interested and competent teachers. This respon- 
sibility for military counseling is so great that it can be handled best by 
teachers who are sympathetic and who can present a balanced, unbiased 
picture of the military situation. Although the military counselor may be 
a non-veteran, it is generally conceded that a carefully selected teacher- 
veteran can probably bring greater pertinent experience to the task. 

During the fall term of 1956, the high-school division of the New York 
City School System inaugurated a new phase in its program of military 
guidance. A series of five in-service sessions was organized for the orienta- 
tion and instruction of those teachers who are responsible for military 
guidance in the high schools. Each high school was requested to send its 
military counselor to a central meeting place on five successive Tuesdays. 
The sessions began at 1:30 p.m. and lasted for two hours or more. Al- 
though the in-service course was designated to give particular considera- 
tion to the military problems facing boys, guidance counselors of girls’ 
high schools also attended. 

The sessions were so organized that two topics were presented at each 
session with an hour scheduled for each topic. Speakers were requested 
to limit their presentations to thirty minutes so that the remainder of 
the hour could be devoted to questions. The content of the course was, 
as follows: 


Bernard E. Donovan is Divisional Administrative Assistant, Board of Education of 
the City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. 
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1. First Session 
a. First Hour 

This is an explanation of the need for military service. This was a general orienta- 
tion and included a brief review of the world situation and an examination of the 
manpower needs of this country. The presentation was made by a selected representa- 
tive of the Department of Defense who was able to draw upon the resources of that 
agency for his material. 


b. Second Hour 

This part of the session was devoted to a consideration of why military guidance is 
an important part of the high-school guidance program. The Board of Education's 
director of guidance outlined the main features of military counseling and touched 
upon the many techniques which can be used. 


2. Second Session 
a. First Hour 

The New York City Director of Selective Service discussed the laws and regulations 
pertaining to military service. He touched upon many topics, including the need for 
registration, classifications pertaining to high-school and college boys, current prob- 
ability of induction, and various ways of meeting the military obligation. 


b. Second Hour 

This second hour marked the beginning of a series of appearances by the in- 
dividual military services. At this session, a representative of the Army described the 
various military service opportunities offered in the Army. It should be noted here 
that, through preliminary planning by the coordinator of the course and the in- 
dividual military services, each representative of the military confined his remarks to 
those matters which were of interest to high-school counselors. The services recognized 
that the course was for information, not recruitment. Each military service sent one 
representative who spoke for both the active duty forces and the reserves. In most 
cases, although only one military representative spoke, other military personnel accom- 
panied the speaker and participated in the question period as experts in various 
phases of military service within that component. 

The most effective speakers used visual aids, such as large charts and films, to 
describe their service's offerings. Each service prepared attractive packets of current 
literature about opportunities in that service and distributed them to the counselors. 
The packet contained the latest pamphlets on both active duty and reserve programs 
and lists of centers at which more information could be obtained. 


3. Third Session 


a. First Hour 
Military presentation by the Navy 


b. Second Hour 
Military presentation by the Air Force 


4. Fourth Session 
a. First Hour 

Military presentation by the Marine Corps 
b. Second Hour 

Military presentation by the National Guard 
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5. Fifth Session 
a. First Hour 

A representative of the Department of Defense reviewed the need for military 
guidance from the viewpoint of the Armed Forces. He emphasized the desirability of 
finishing high school before entering military service, the need for effective liaison 
between the military and the schools, and the need for developing a respect for 
military service as a civic responsibility. 

b. Second Hour 

In this final session, the coordinator of the course reviewed the factors involved in 
strengthening the military guidance program already in effect in the New York City 
high schools. He described the various New York City regulations governing the 
granting of credit toward graduation for military service and education, the technique 
of conducting a military guidance assembly, the availability of literature and films on 
military service, the desirability of bringing the parents into the program, the value of 
visits by teachers and pupils to military installations, and the ways in which the high- 
school division can help individual schools in liaison with the Armed Services. 

The success of the course was due in large measure to the enthusiastic 
and understanding cooperation of the Armed Services. Their representa- 
tives provided information which was carefully selected, well prepared, 
and capably presented in terms of high-school needs. 

In the New York City high schools, military guidance is augmented by 
annual appearances of representatives of the Armed Services at special 
military assemblies. These assemblies enable the pupils to review their 
military obligations and to ask specific questions about the various 
services. The military counselor of the school is encouraged to do the 
speaking at this assembly because he can approach the subject from a 
schoolman’s point of view. If the counselor does not do the speaking, a 
representative of the Armed Forces is asked to do it. The talk concerns 
itself with the boys’ military obligations and the several ways in which 
these obligations may be met. 

After this brief presentation, seldom taking more than fifteen minutes, 
the counselor introduces the members of the Armed Services who are 
sitting on the platform and then invites’ questions from the students. 
Questions about specific services are directed by the counselor to the 
representative of the appropriate service. The counselor tries to limit the 
questions to matters of general interest to the entire assembly. This 
encourages the pupils to think about the subject and also enables the 
military representatives to explain some of their services’ programs. 

At the close of the assembly, the students are advised that the military 
representatives will remain in the school for a good part of the day. 
Boys who wish to consult with these men are permitted to leave study 
halls, cafeteria, or gymnasium classes for this purpose. Each service is 
given suitable space in which to set up a booth, distribute literature, and 
answer questions. 

The high schools have had the wholehearted cooperation of all the 
Armed Services in the New York City area in this program of school 
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appearances. There is definite agreement between the schools and the 
military that all phases of high-school military guidance are for informa- 
tion and orientation, not for recruitment. 

The high-school division has been working with the Armed Forces in 
the New York City area to develop a more effective type of military 
assembly program. A standard outline has been developed for use by 
military assembly speakers. As a result of several meetings of representa- 
tives of the various Armed Services, the outline covers the basic active 
duty and reserve programs of every service, including the National Guard. 
It serves as a guide to speakers so that the essential information will be 
covered. 

A filmstrip is now being developed to be used in conjunction with the 
prepared outline. The entire presentation takes about twenty minutes 
and allows time for questions from the students after the talk. 

Girls are also considered in military guidance assemblies. In some 
schools they attend the assembly to gain knowledge of the boys’ problems 
while in other schools they meet in the gymnasium during the military 
assembly period to discuss military careers with representatives of the 
women’s branches of the various services. 

Many schools invite a representative of the Selective Service System to 
address the pupils at the military assembly. In these cases, the school’s 
military counselor gives the general orientation on military obligations 
while the Selective Service representative explains the procedures relating 
to registration, classification, deferment, and other legal military obliga- 
tions. The New York City Headquarters of the Selective Service System 
has been very helpful in sending members of its staff to these assemblies. 

Recently the military guidance program was expanded to initiate a pro- 
gram of visitation by counselors and students to military installations. 
On one of the counselors’ orientation trips, twenty-five military guidance 
counselors were flown to Maxwell Air Force Base to inspect the instruc- 
tional program of the Air University. 

On two other trips, military counselors and selected male students 
from each of twenty high schools spent an entire day at Fort Dix, New 
Jersey, which is the initial reception and basic training center for men 
who go into the Army from New York Gity. The visitors spent the 
morning in the reception area where the processing, testing, and other 
personnel procedures were explained. After lunch in the enlisted men's 
mess, the afternoon was spent out on the range watching young men 
undergoing basic training in the use of hand grenades, rifles, and chemical 
warfare. When the boys returned to school, they were encouraged to 
describe their visit at assembly programs or in the school newspapers. 

As part of the continuing search for ways of improving the military 
guidance program, the high-school division engaged recently in an ex- 
periment with the book distributed by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, entitled, Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces. This book is a com- 
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pilation of information about military obligations and opportunities for 
continued education in the Armed Forces. One copy of this book, 
together with an accompanying Teacher's Handbook, was distributed 
free to every high school in the nation during the fall of 1955. 

Four schools—two academic and two vocational—took part in the ex- 
periment involving 306 boys in the senior year. Each school gave its 
selected pupils six periods of concentrated military guidance. Half of 
the pupils in each school used the book as the text while the other half 
used a variety of pamphlets published by the Armed Forces. The stu- 
dents in each half ranged from slow to bright. At the conclusion of the 
month's experiment, it was reported that the book is superior to the 
pamphlets for instructional purposes because it presents all the basic 
information in one volume, it emphasizes the educational opportunities 
in the Armed Forces, it is unbiased in its treatment because it has nothing 
to “sell,” it gives the necessary Selective Service data which the pamphlets 
ignore, and it is accompanied by an excellent teacher's manual. However, 
the teachers recommended the use of the pamphlets as supplementary 
material. 

The new publication of the Department of the Army, Military Guid- 
ance in Secondary Schools, has been distributed to all military counselors. 
It gives counselors an overview of the problems of military guidance and 
suggests many practical ways of incorporating military guidance services 
and practices into the educational program of the school. 

There is a definite need for military guidance in the curriculum of the 
secondary school. General orientation on military obligations should 
be given early in the high-school program so that necessary information 
will reach those who may drop out of school before graduation. This 
can probably be accomplished best by the inclusion of a unit on military 
service in the group guidance program of the ninth year. Such a unit 
may consist of a limited number of group sessions devoted to patriotism, 
the need for military service, a citizen’s responsibility for service, the 
characteristics of a good military man, the desirability of completing high 
school before entering military service, and the legal obligation for serv- 
ice which must be a part of every boy's life plans. 

A more detailed study should be left to the senior year at which time 
the boys must make decisions on their future plans. At this time the 
boys should be made aware of the latest legal military obligations, the 
current programs of service offered by the various branches of the Armed 
Forces, the possibility of coordinating military service with life plans, 
the opportunities for a military career, and the patriotic and moral values 
which should govern every man’s actions in military service. 

While all of this military guidance applies particularly to the boys 
because they alone have legal military obligations, the girls are not 
omitted from the program. They must receive some of the general orienta- 
tion about the boys’ military obligations because they must accept the 
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fact that, during young manhood, the boys are going to have to leave 
them for a period of service. The girls can make this service easier by 
showing understanding and pride in the boys’ achievements rather than 
complaint about the enforced separation. In addition, the schools 
should provide information and guidance on military careers for women. 

In time of peace there is increasing apathy toward the problem of 
military service. The schools must not become the victims of this apathy. 
Our young men are entitled to know why their country needs their 
service. It is the school’s obligation to give them the answer in terms 
that will enable them to understand patriotism in the light of the 
glorious heritage which is theirs. 





NHS STUDENTS INDICATE CAREER CHOICES 


Career choices of 12,154 of the nation’s top high-schoo] graduates of 1956 
ranked as follows: teaching, 30%; engineering, 16.7%; science research, 
10.7% ; medicine, 9.4% ; business, 7%; nursing, 3.9%; communications, 2.5%; 
law, 2.2%; government, 2.1%; creative arts, 2%; ministry, 1.8%; home 
economics, 1.6%; social work, 1.5%; agriculture, 8/10%; dentistry, %%; 
miscellaneous, 1%; and undecided, 6.4%. These statistics published in the 
NEA Journal were compiled from the replies of the 12,154 student members of 
the National Honor Society of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals who were eligible to enter the annual scholarship competition. 
These students were college-bound seniors who stood in the highest top 5% of 
their classes. Of the 30% selecting teaching as a career, only 455 were boys 
while 3,199 were girls. Of the total number competing, 5,280 were boys and 
6,874 were girls. 


BRITISH SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Summer study at British universities is open to American students in 1957 
according to an announcement made by Kenneth Holland, President of the 
Institute of International Education, 1 East, 67th Street, New York City. 
Six-week courses will be offered at Oxford, at Stratford-on-Avon, and at the 
capital cities of London and Edinburgh. 

A limited number of scholarships will be available to American students. Two 
full scholarships are reserved for graduate students. Award and admission 
application forms may be secured from the Institute of International Education 
in New York City or from its regional offices in Chicago (116 S. Michigan 
Ave.), Denver (1605 Pennsylvania St.), Houston (401 Milam Bldg., Texas Ave. 
and Milam St.), San Francisco (291 Geary St.), and Washington (1530 P St., 
N.W.). Closing date for scholarship applications is March 1, 1957; for regular 
applications, March 30, 1957. 

Courses to be offered next summer are: Shakespeare and Elizabethan Drama, 
the University of Birmingham course given at Stratford; Literature and 
Art in Georgian England, 1740-1830, at the University of London; Literature, 
Politics, and the Arts in Eeventeenth-Century England, at Oxford University; 
The European Inheritance given by the Scottish universities at the University 
of Edinburgh; and English Law and Jurisprudence, at the University of 
London. The last course is open only to students enrolled in accredited law 
schools and law graduates. 





Special Opportunities for the Gifted 


EDWARD H. REDFORD 


(= high schools of San Francisco have resisted the popular trend to 
establish a “program” for the gifted. Rather have they attempted—just 
as they have done for all their pupils, handicapped or otherwise—to 
provide opportunities for the fast learners and the talented to under- 
stand their capacities, to be challenged to work to maximum ability, and 
to achieve commensurably to their potentialities. 

Teachers and schools must always be constantly alert that the gifted, 
since they are so few in number relatively and since their talent is so 
rare and precious, be challenged and provided with opportunity. Be- 
cause of this, San Francisco high schools have concerned themselves for 
the past five years or so with what they can do for the gifted and during 
this time have developed an impressive variety of approaches. 

This they have done in the same spirit in which they have attempted to 
meet the needs of each individual in their schools, as a part of their over- 
all efforts during this period to improve instruction in all classrooms. 
Working in behalf of the gifted in this frame of reference, our schools 
have improved instruction and made curricular adaptations not only for 
the gifted but also for all youth, for our experience has been that im- 
provements in instruction result when teachers themselves are stimulated 
to study their procedures, whatever their own motivation may be. 

The realization that meeting the needs of the gifted is just a part of 
the total job of meeting the needs of each pupil is not the only reason why 
our high schools have not established a “program” for the gifted. Per- 
haps the principal reason is that a “program” too frequently results in 
a structured uniformity. Such uniformity can only be justified if we can 
be very certain of our objectives and of how to obtain them. One can 
speak with so little certainty as to the best methods for use with the 
gifted, however, that we are sure of only one thing—that there is no 
single best method of organization for working with them. 

We have no clear-cut evidence to show that genius develops better in a 
lush environment, for example, than it does in an environment of 
scarcity. Nor that spoon-feeding encourages the development of talent 
more than does a struggle for existence. Nor that segregation in special 
classes or in a special school has any advantage or disadvantage over 
integration in homogeneous groups; nor as to the advantages or disad- 
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vantages of acceleration; nor as to what type of teacher works best with 
the gifted; nor even as to who are the “gifted” (practices in school sys- 
tems having programs for the gifted vary from designating anywhere 
from one or two to ten per cent or more of the intellectually superior as 
gifted, and in some systems the group treated as gifted includes those who 
are talented in certain special areas regardless of mental ability) . 

Rather than have a program for the gifted, therefore, we have attempted 
to encourage teachers and schools to use imagination in their planning, 
to remember that each gifted student differs from each other gifted 
student and that we have to help each, as an individual, to search for a 
variety of ways for helping the gifted to realize his potential, and to share 
results with other teachers and systems and join with them in evaluating 
and planning. 

Three characteristics of the existing high-school organization in San 
Francisco make such an approach possible—our alert counseling pro- 
gram, the mechanics which have been established in recent years for 
effecting curriculum progress, and the facility which our teachers have 
developed for working in groups in behalf of the improvement of in- 
struction. 

Part and parcel of the counseling program is a comprehensive testing 
program which provides data on the ability and achievement of all pupils 
at periodic intervals. These data are collected and analyzed by the 
Bureau of Research and made available to school personnel. Members 
of the Bureau of Research attempt to-identify students of high intel- 
lectual ability and to confer with them and, on occasion, their parents. 
In addition to its regular reports on test results of all pupils, the Bureau 
also makes specific notification to the school and to counselors on indivi- 
duals with high mental ability and, particularly, calls attention to dis- 
crepancies between ability and achievement. Reports from the Bureau 
are available to describe its work. 

We have not established officially any definition of or limitation on 
what is giftedness in San Francisco. If we retain our perspective of at- 
tempting to develop all students to the maximum of their ability, we 
need not be particularly concerned with whether we cut giftedness at 
the ninetieth or the ninety-fifth or the ninety-eighth percentile line. 
This is true in that giftedness is only a segment of an ascending scale 
of ability and not a category which lumps into a group a number of stu- 
dents of the same characteristics. Our hope is to enrich the work of able 
students and accelerate the subject matter (we recognize a difference 
between accelerating subject matter and accelerating students) so far as 
they can profit therefrom. In addition, we expect to enroll in certain 
special classes for the very able whatever students can gain from partici- 
pating therein. 

Each of our high schools has the equivalent of from four and one-half 
to six and one-half full-time counselors. A large share of this counseling 
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time always has been devoted to work with the academically gifted, 
particularly those who are headed for college. Since we have placed 
special emphasis on the needs of gifted students, our counselors have 
been alert to spot the gifted, to help these individuals plan in terms of 
their ability, and to tailor their individual programs to the best advan- 
tage. Counselors also concern themselves with helping the gifted to sup- 
plement their formal school life with valuable broadening and develop- 
mental experiences outside of school. 

Examples of these broadening experiences include volunteer service 
in community agencies (ordinarily secured through the help of our own 
Volunteer Bureau), participation in Academy of Sciences study pro- 
grams, competition in the Science Fair project, taking advantage of 
certain activities in the adult education programs, membership in the 
Junior Statesmen’s organization, participation in various contests and 
awards programs, and so on. Such organizations as the San Francisco 
Youth Association, which includes representatives from public and 
private schools and from community youth activities and the Junior Red 
Cross provide opportunity for talented young people to learn and 
practice creative leadership. 

Counselors also work to broaden the school experiences of very able 
students to be sure that they not only undertake programs of study 
which will challenge their ability, but also that they shall not limit them- 
selves to a narrow subject field. Our aim is to guarantee all-round growth 
as well as depth for the gifted. 

The mechanics for effecting curriculum progress which have developed 
in San Francisco during recent years have provided the means, and also, 
incidentally, the stimulus, for the development of techniques for work- 
ing with the gifted. Some of these should be mentioned. 

San Francisco does not maintain a special curriculum division in its 
central office, curriculum work being blended with supervision and ad- 
ministration in the responsibilities of each instructional division. Chief 
responsibility of the central office staff under this kind of organization 
becomes that of stimulating interest in improvement and in providing 
the means whereby teachers can work together towards such improve- 
ment. Thus, to cite an example, when our mathematics teachers became 
interested in examining their teaching, we arranged for a group to meet 
for two hours after school one afternoon a week with a particu! arly well- 
qualified member of the San Francisco State College faculty as con- 
sultant. The group met for a semester or so and then requested us to 
bring into the central office on a loan basis for a year or two one of their 
number to act as an executive secretary for the group. His job would be 
to furnish the group with information about our local program, to keep 
it acquainted with the development of local instructional materials, to 
investigate for it the progress being made elsewhere, to edit the ma- 
terials prepared by the group, and to make them available to all teachers 
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in the system, and so on. In other words, this borrowed teacher was to 
be made available to work for the group. 

To carry this particular example a little farther—and it is representa- 
tive of what has been going on in English, in social studies, in business 
education, and in other areas—the mathematics seminar encouraged in- 
dividual teachers and individual schools to examine their offerings and 
to attempt improvements. Eventually the group came out with a guide 
book for teachers, one which provided for certain basic understandings, 
gave suggestions, indicated resources materials, and so on. At no time 
ever was there developed a “course of study” or any prescription as to 
method. 

Aware of the progress of the mathematics curriculum group and 
taking advantage of its work are a group of senior high-school department 
heads, some of them heads only of mathematics departments and some of 
them serving, in addition to being or instead of being department chair- 
men, as what we call curriculum assistants. These individuals, their 
principals’ right hands, have anywhere from one to five periods each 
per day for working with teachers. Just as is the central office curriculum 
assistant who serves as an executive secretary for the mathematics group 
used by the group, so is the curriculum assistant used by the faculty of a 
school. 

Obviously the study group procedures thus in existence and the pres- 
ence of curriculum assistants, who are teachers, in the central office and 
in the schools provide the mechanics whereby teachers and schools can 
begin to work to do something about the education of gifted students. 
That they have started to function is evidenced by certain things which 
already have begun to happen; for example: 

(1) Curriculum study groups in a number of fields have prepared 
suggestions for the teacher of gifted students, have made proposals for 
enrichment, and have gathered materials. (2) A teacher is currently 
assigned to the central office (replaced in his home school by a substitute) 
to act as a full-time curriculum assistant to work with schools and 
teachers planning for the education of the gifted. (3) The curriculum 
assistants in the various high schools have taken the leadership, as a group 
and as individuals, in planning for education of the gifted. (4) Each 
school has been encouraged to develop its own efforts in behalf of the 
gifted according to its conception of the needs of its able students, ac- 
cording to its best guess as to how these able students can be helped most, 
and according to the interests and talents of its faculty. 

Perhaps we should turn now to a consideration of some of the cur- 
riculum adaptations which have been taking place in San Francisco 
in behalf of able young people. These illustrations of some of the things 
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going on include experimentation in homogeneous grouping, enrich- 
ment of regular school experiences, creation of temporary study groups 
of students from several schools in city-wide seminar-type activities, 
establishment of special classes, and acceleration of subject matter and, 
occasionally, acceleration of students. 

The most obvious device for use in attempting to meet the needs of the 
gifted is homogeneous grouping—segregation into.classes or schools where 
an attempt can be made to select so that ability is more or less equal. San 
Francisco has tried and is trying homogeneous grouping in all its high 
schools—in one sense its biggest effort at homogeneous grouping is the 
continued operation of one high school which emphasizes academic work 
almost exclusively. In another sense, also; of course, San Francisco schools 
like all others have homogeneous grouping in the large number of classes 
for the more able which have resulted automatically from the nature 
of the subject matter—advanced mathematics, science, languages, and 
so on. 

This report is no place to argue the advantages or disadvantages of 
homogeneous grouping. Suffice ‘it to say that our high schools have not 
found the establishment of homogeneous groups the final answer to what 
to do for the gifted. We recognize certain advantages in this type of 
grouping, but at the same time we recognize certain major disadvantages. 
We shall continue to use homogeneous grouping—and, needless to say, 
the accompanying needed differentiation of teaching materials—where 
we feel it can help, but at the same time we find our schools resistant to 
any movement towards the adoption of homogeneous grouping as an 
official district policy for all classes. In fact, most of our curriculum 
study groups, studying various types of grouping as they have worked in 
our system and elsewhere, have turned towards sub-grouping within an 
individual class and enrichment as a better answer to the problem of how 
to serve the gifted—and other groups and individuals as well. 

They have been particularly influenced in this direction by the 
realization that no group can be truly homogeneous; that even a group of 
“gifted students,” especially such a group in fact, will have great ranges 
in individual differences—perhaps as much as 40 or 50 I. Q. points in a 
class which includes only the upper five per cent, say, of a school; that the 
disadvantages of homogeneous grouping are particularly great in such 
subject areas as social studies where learning objectives are more related 
to attitudes and concepts and understandings than to the acquiring of 
facts and skills; and that the gifted, if they are to be the leaders of our 
future generations, must have had the privilege of learning how to work 
with the great body of the ungifted. 

If homogeneous grouping is the most obvious method of working in 
behalf of the gifted, enrichment in regular classes is the most difficult. 
Enrichment, however, lacks the most glaring disadvantages of homo- 
geneous grouping. It has the advantage of concentrating the teacher's 
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concern on the individual student, regardless of his ability level. To 
assist teachers in enriching the work of different ability levels, various 
of our curriculum groups have studied intensively the use of sub-groups 
and have published helps for teachers using subgroup procedures. 

Several of our schools have had outstanding success in enriching the 
work of regular classes in behalf of the gifted. Particularly have teachers 
in the language arts field been interested, and this fact has encouraged 
an intense concern over having a wide variety of teaching materials. A 
logical outcome of the interest has been an increased concern over class- 
room libraries, multiple adoption of textbooks, and so on. 

A particularly effective class in one school has been one in contemporary 
literature in which a fine teacher has been able to enrich the work of 
forty or forty-five unselected upperclassmen—the class size is so large be- 
cause of student demand for the class—to such extent that even the most 
gifted are challenged. The class is organized around major themes such 
as Man Against Nature and Man Against Himself. In it, students read 
literally dozens and dozens of novels and consider their meaning and 
social significance. According to student ability, the type and quality of 
the readings varies. Subgroups are utilized, and gifted and average make 
contributions to the class. 

This year our social studies teachers, working in a project under the 
sponsorship of the Joint Council on Economic Education, are developing 
materials useful for enriching the work of our social studies classes and 
are paying especial attention to the needs of gifted students. 

Not only do San Francisco schools endeavor to enrich the work in in- 
dividual classrooms, but also they have made sincere efforts to enrich 
the curriculum itself. Such enrichment has taken the form of classes open 
to all students (but usually by their very nature especially appealing to 
the gifted) and of special classes designed specifically for very able 
students. Examples of the former are the introduction of classes in 
Mandarin Chinese taught on a conversational basis and in terms of 
Chinese culture and designed particularly for those who someday will be 
a part of San Francisco's contacts with the Orient. An example of the 
latter is the Lux Electronics Laboratory which went into operation in 
one of our high schools in the fall of 1956. Through a gift of $25,000 per 
year from the Miranda Lux Foundation a large laboratory has been 
equipped to house science and electronics classes and to provide a place 
where talented students in these areas may work—with needed equipment, 
supplies, and technical assistance furnished liberally—at their own rate 
and on their own special interests. 

The Lux Laboratory will be large enough so that as many as forty or 
fifty students and two or three teachers can work in it at a time. This, we 
think, is one of its strengths, for we are anxious to have teams of science, 
mathematics, and industrial arts teachers work together in the program. 
At all times when the laboratory is in operation there will be in attend- 
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ance, in addition to the regular credentialled teachers, a laboratory 
assistant who is able to work with students on their projects as well as 
take care of the usual technical job of readying apparatus and supplies. 
To fill these positions, we hope to secure upper division or graduate 
college students with majors in science or industrial arts and who are 
preparing for teaching. Technical experts also will be brought in, 
from industry and from schools, and paid on a consulting basis. Thus, if 
a boy is working on communications antennae, we will be able to secure 
for him the services of an expert from one of the electronics research 
staffs who has specialized in this field. 

We hope that the regular day program in the Lux Laboratory will give 
talented students in science and electricity the stimulus they need to be- 
come expert later in their chosen field. We hope, also, that these future 
scientists and electronics specialists will thus be able, while they are 
still young, to secure the basic understandings which they are going to 
need for their later technic progress. The importance of our producing 
scientists and technical workers, particularly in an area such as ours which 
is fast becoming the electronics center of the country, is so obvious as not 
to need further elaboration here. 

Although they do not necessarily represent our final set-up, the follow- 
ing programs are operating in the Lux Laboratory this year: 

We have scheduled one two-period class of forty students in physics and electronics 
to be taught by a science and an industrial arts teacher in consultation with a 
mathematics teacher. In this class the theory of physics will be taught through the 
principles of electronics. Electricity will supply the force and the subject matter 
instead of other types of power which traditionally have been utilized in high-school 
physics classes. We hope that students will come out of this section with academic 
credit in physics, electronics, and mathematics. 

Besides this two-hour class, we except to operate one or two classes in electronics 
for selected students who already have completed physics and three years of mathema- 
tics beyond arithmetic. Also the Laboratory will house three or four classes, beginning 
and advanced, in electricity and radio of the usual industrial arts type. 

A unique feature of the program is the after-school—late afternoon, evening, Saturday, 
or summer—program to which able science students can come from any of our 
junior or senior high schools to work on some project, preferably but not exclusively, 
in the electronics field. In this laboratory these selected students can secure expert 
technical help and can work in the midst of a rich variety of equipment and supplies. 
We are scheduling to open soon, with the cooperation of our Adult Education Division, 
night classes where fathers and sons can come to work together in the laboratory. 


Regular, full-time teachers—in addition to consultants and laboratory 
technicians—will staff the school-day program, but part-time teachers, paid 
on an hourly basis and brought from other schools as well as the one 
which houses the Laboratory, will staff the after-school programs. This, 
we think, is an advantage, for there should be much stimulation to an 
able science student when he is permitted to work with fine students and 
teachers from other schools. 
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An example of a program especially established for very able students 
is the senior seminar conducted by one schgol. Started on an experimental 
basis as a before-school discussion group for which teachers volunteered 
their time and students came on an invitational but completely voluntary 
basis, the activity flourished to such extent that now it is offered during 
the regular day for credit. 

Three teachers handle the instruction and discussions of this group, 
and the program is coordinated by the school’s curriculum assistant. One 
teacher works with the group on anthropology for a six-week period; 
another handles philosophy for the same period of time; and the third 
works with the group on comparative literature. Not only does this 
group stimulate gifted students and provide them with an opportunity 
to work together in certain fields which their high-school program might 
not otherwise open to them, but also the students who have participated 
in this program become particularly appreciative after they have gone to 
college for the orientation in this subject matter they have had in high 
school and for the experience of having worked in a seminar-type situa- 
tion. 

Because we feel the advantage of having able students from two or more 
schools come together, we have been interested in establishing activities 
such as the cooperative project with San Francisco State College which is 
described below. Of course, an added advantage of such a set-up is that 
some things are economically more feasible when more than one school is 
involved. 

The particular activity to which reference is made here is the arrange- 
ment we have made for recommended senior students to enroll in the col- 
lege classes which San Francisco State is presenting over the local educa- 
tional television station. Our students who are enrolled will view the 
broadcast over a receiver in their own school, the classes being scheduled 
immediately after the close of the regular school day. For each two-hour 
viewing period we expect to operate a two-hour seminar-type or con- 
ference-type session at which students from two or more schools will 
come together. Those seminars will be organized not to review the in- 
structional programs, but rather to add to the backgrounds of understand- 
ing of these able students and to enrich the work. At the end of the 
course, our participating high-school students will take the college ex- 
amination, and, if passing them, will have earned college credit which 
will be placed to their account pending their graduation from high 
school. 

We are very much interested in this project, not only because of the 
challenge it gives to the gifted, but also because this opportunity for able 
students while in high school to work towards college credit represents 
what we think is, in general, a desirable thing; namely, the acceleration 
of subject matter rather than acceleration of students. 

It is true that in San Francisco we do have some acceleration of students 
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—completion of the usual three-year high-school program in two or two- 
and-a-half years. As emphasized earlier in this report, we recognize that 
there is no one way to work with the gifted—or with any other group, 
for that matter. We recognize that the needs of the individual must 
determine what is best for him, and so on occasions we aid and abet the 
process of acceleration, but in general our belief is that the student's 
best interests are served by his remaining with his chronological equals 
during the important high-school years. 

Where there is a compelling reason for it, we help individual students 
accelerate their high-school graduation by such devices as the following: 
permitting them to carry for credit an additional subject during the 
regular school day or even to enroll in one of the classes we often 
schedule before or after regular school hours; permitting them to earn 
credit in one of the adult high schools; and permitting them to take work 
concurrently in our district junior college—and even on occasion allow- 
ing them to enroll full-time in the college and receive credit for a 
needed number of college units towards completion of the high-school 
diploma. An extensive summer high school also furnishes opportunity 
for acceleration, although acceleration is not the purpose of the summer 
program. Tentative plans call for the establishment during next year's 
summer school of a noncredit seminar for recommended able students. 

Although a minimum amount of student acceleration is thus done in 
San Francisco, our preference is for the acceleration of subject matter for 
those students able to progress more rapidly than their fellows. This, of 
course, is a form of enrichment. Representative of this development 
is the TV program already mentioned, which will give high-school stu- 
dents college courses in psychology, literature, creative arts, and mathe- 
matics. Several teachers are experimenting with a reorganization of our 
mathematics offerings and a speed-up of the student's introduction to 
higher mathematics. One school is offering a third semester of chemistry 
or physics which in reality is a beginning of the advanced work which 
the science major will take in college. Essentially the same thing has 
been done in English and elsewhere. 

Apropos of the acceleration of subject matter, we should throw in the 
caution that acceleration at one level calls for the next level of instruc- 
tion to begin where this acceleration has taken the student and go on 
from there. If this articulation is not smooth, then more damage than 
good may have been done by the acceleration of subject matter. Thus, 
if the third semester of physics is to be duplicated when the student 
reaches college, the only reason for the course might seem to have been 
to enable the student to make a better grade in college—certainly, if 
true, a shortchanging of the gifted student. 

During the last school year we have experimented with University of 
California correspondence materials in an effort to individualize instruc- 
tion and to provide the able student with an opportunity to do advanced 
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work and to study subject matter not regularly offered in a particular 
school. In one of our schools we enable a small group of able students to 
study algebraic theory and calculus through the use of correspondence 
materials. The teacher was expected to serve as a coach who was available 
for help when needed but who was not to hold all students to progress 
together as a class. 

As can be seen by the report presented herein, most of the San Francisco 
high-school efforts in behalf of the gifted are conducted within the regular 
framework of our usual school organization. Unlike many other cities, 
San Francisco has not had special funds or special services available. It is 
true that the Lux Electronics Laboratory is partly financed by a private 
foundation, and the school district has appropriated the nominal sum 
needed for purchase of correspondence materials. Other than this, how- 
ever, little has been contributed directly to the education of the gifted— 
certainly nothing like the contribution that has been made to our pro- 
gram for the mentally retarded, for example. 


With additional financial assistance, undoubtedly, we could expand 
our efforts in behalf of the gifted. Enlarging our efforts, however, or con- 
tinuing at the present rate, we would hope to remember that any efforts 
in behalf of the gifted must be imaginative, flexible, and changing. We 
would hope to dedicate ourselves to the conviction that there is no one 
pattern for organizing the teaching of, or even for teaching, the gifted. 
We feel that we can only continue contributing to the gifted so long as 
our schools remain creative in furnishing all sorts of challenges to the 
able student and provide a wealth of opportunities for him to develop. 

And, as we continue to learn about and work with the gifted, we would 
be sure that at the same time we are improving our instruction for all 
students. We hope and believe that any teacher, any school, will improve 
through becoming excited about meeting the needs of each individual. 





NEWS IN BRIEF 


A study on the cost to students of attending college shows that for students 
attending publicly controlled institutions of higher education the median 
amount spent per student for all expenses, including fees, board, room, travel, 
books, laundry, entertainment, etc., for the academic year 1955-56 was $1,493. 
For students attending privately controlled colleges and universities, the median 
expenditure per student for all expenses was $1,997. The study by E. V. Hollins 
of the U. S. Office of Education is based on a survey of 16,000 students in 110 
institutions of higher education. A complete report of the findings will soon be 
published.—College and University Bulletin 
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Selecting Students for an 


Honors Program 
JOHN SEVERSON 


V Mores the establishment of Selective Service in 1940, public interest 
was focused on a social question: Are individuals with superior intellectual 
or artistic talents to be classified in separate categories from those whose 
talents are not so great? After Pearl Harbor, the problem became: Is the 
production and use of the sources of national intellectual power to be 
controlled, “rationed,” in the same manner as gasoline, food, metal, and 
leather? 

Early in World War II, the answer to these questions was a positive one, 
shown in the establishment of such units as the Enlisted Reserve and the 
Army Specialized Training Program. Manpower demands necessitated 
the closing of these programs, but the problem still remained alive al- 
though it became reworded and generalized: Should not all men and 
women whose intellectual or vocational trainings were interrupted by 
national service be offered the opportunity to continue and conclude that 
training under Federal subsidy? The G.I. Bill and the rehabilitation 
programs, state and national, certainly solved the latter problem more 
than satisfactorily—according to the recently published summaries of the 
results of these educational benefits. 

Now, with the nation hotly engaged in a Cold War, and with increasing 
attention being shown in the press to Soviet claims to scientific develop- 
ment and potential leadership, the problem again becomes rephrased: 
How can “brain power,” admittedly as much a social resource as water, 
timber, or oil are natural resources, be developed with greatest economy 
and efficiency and without waste? 

Under stimulus of the impatient veterans in their classes, the faculties 
of colleges and universities throughout the nation spent countless hours 
after V-] Day pondering these and related questions. New approaches to 
answers—“general education,” for example—were considered and adopted. 

High-school faculties in Cleveland, Portland (Oregon), San Diego, 
New York, and many other cities have been considering for several years 
some of the ramifications of the question as they affect the most able stu- 
dents in the 14-18 year-old group. And a significant conclusion has been 
reached: Superior high-school students (those of IQ 120 and higher) need 
different attention from those students who are near or below par. If these 


John Severson is a Teacher in the Salinas Union High School, Salinas, California. 
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students are not identified in the classrooms and given the special treat- 
ment they deserve, the talents, time, and potential contributions to society 
of all students may be misdirected, nullified, or squandered recklessly, 
foolishly, or needlessly. 

On recommendation of the faculty, the Board of Trustees of Salinas 
(California) Union High School approved, in May 1956, an “Honors 
Program” to enrich the educational opportunities of those students who 
can best absorb and utilize such enrichment. 

Among the immediate problems facing those concerned with the pro- 
gram was that of selecting qualified students. It was necessary to establish 
a criterion that would be in keeping with accepted or proven theory and 
practice, as reported by psychologists and teachers who have during the 
past three or four decades examined the gifted pupils and the techniques 
of teaching him, and would also be accepted by the patrons—students, 
parents, faculty, taxpayers, trustees— of the Salinas Union High School 
District. For, as has been observed in communities from Pasadena to 
Tuscaloosa, the school system which ignores both the felt needs of the 
residents of the community and the existing framework of public educa- 
tion within that community may soon firfd itself embroiled in a turmoil 
that comes under national scrutiny. 

The Honors Program at SUHS is directed toward those students with 
outstanding ability or potentiality in the so-called “academic” fields, 
rather than in specialized fields of art, music, writing, or athletics. Terman 
lists eight significant traits to be considered in identifying those people 
with academic ability or potential. Intellectual, volitional, emotional, 
aesthetic, moral, physical, and social traits, and mechanical ingenuity are 
all, he believes, significant’ Other characteristics described as being useful 
in identifying these persons include: wide variety of reading experience, 
interest in science, extensive vocabulary, attraction toward solitary and 
sedentary activities, better social adjustment with adults than with peers, 
and good school grades.? In general, those students who are emotionally 
mature enough to be able to accept challenges to intelligence and curiosity 
and are not too much inclined to look for excuses for not studying, are 
the ones for whom specialized programs are a necessity.* 

Leta Hollingworth established three criteria which, she affirmed, “ . . . 
will select a very large percentage of all the gifted children in a school 
system.”"* These criteria are group tests, school marks, and teachers’ judg- 
ments. Various classifications are used by psychologists to describe the 
pupils caught between different cut-off points in group or individual 1.Q. 

‘Lewis M. Terman et al, The Gifted Child Grows Up: Twenty-Five Years’ Follow-Up of « 
Superior Group (Stanford University Press, 1948), p. 52. 

*San Diego City Schools: Instructional Division, “An Introduction to the Gifted Child Pro- 
gram ... 1955-56" (San Diego City Schools, Instructional Suggestions Bulletin No. 200-2. Sep- 
“uae og hl Leo Barry, “College-Level Courses in Secondary School,” College Board 


Review, No. 28 (Winter, 1956), p. 5. 
*Leta S. Hollingworth, Gifted Children: Their Nature and Nuture (Macmillan, 1929, p. 50. 
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tests. Hollingworth says, “About twenty per cent of all children test at or 
above 110 1Q, and may be termed superior.”"> Terman’s scale lists genius or 
near genius as above 140 IQ; very superior, 120-139; superior, 110-119; 
with average, 90-109.6 The Educational Policies Commission uses the 
term “superior mental ability” to describe all those with IQ 120 and 
above.? Many teachers and psychologists admit privately that some tests 
score higher or lower than do other tests. Even so, the following informa- 
tion is valuable. The cut-off points in twenty-four California cities which 
offer special programs for students with superior mental ability are re- 
ported: 120 1Q—5 cities; 125—3 cities; 130—4 cities; 135—3 cities.* 

Excellent school marks are strongly symptomatic of very superior intel- 
lect. However, these marks should be considered in relation to the IQ 
tests; they should be recorded from at least three different teachers; and 
every attempt should be made to exclude results of up-grading more for 
classroom cooperation and conformity rather than for subject-matter 
achievement.® 

Teachers’ judgments, while also symptomatic, likewise must not be 
relied on too much for familiar reasons. These judgements frequently 
ignore the age of the student ir relation to the others in his room; social 
graces many times play too important a role; and conformity or loquacity 
may blind the teacher.'° 

Any selective devices, when applied to a group of unknown nominees, 
may not be completely valid. Misjudgements can and will occur. The 
persons responsible for selecting and enrolling students into the program 
must weigh IQ, marks, and teachers’ judgments with parents’ desires and 
ambitions for their children, students’ needs, the type of program, and the 
community itself. , 

The Salinas Union High School District serves approximately 45,000 
people in the northern portion of the Salinas Valley. The major popula- 
tion center is the city of Salinas itself, county seat of Monterey County, a 
city having a population of 22,000, and reputedly having one of the high- 
est per capita incomes in the nation. Agriculture is the basic and primary 
industry of the Salinas Valley. Most of the manufacturing industries of 
the area—ice plants, milk condensaries, beet sugar refinery, fruit and 
vegetable canneries—serve and extend agricultural processes. 

There is a junior college, Hartnell College, located in Salinas, but high- 
school graduates must leave the immediate area to take residence courses 
in upper division and graduate work—the geographically closest centers 

*Quoted in ibid., p. 42. 

"California State Committee on Development Reading, “Teaching Reading for the Gifted in 
the Secandary Schools,” The Bulletin of the National A iation of Secondary-School Principals, 
Vol. 89: No. 213 (October 1955), quoted p. 9. 

*Lillie Bowman, “Educational Opportunities for Gifted Children in California,” California 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 6: No. 5 (November 1955). pp. 197-198. Of the cities 
reporting, 5 had populations of 100,000 or more and 19 had population of 5,000 to 99,000. 


*Hollingworth, op. cit., p. 49. 
1°Ibid., pp. 46-49. 
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for advanced study being San Jose State College and Stanford University. 
It is the hope of the sponsors of the Honors Program that its graduates 
will be better equipped for and more attuned to undergraduate and gradu- 
ate studies that will materially aid the professional, business, industrial, 
and agricultural activities to which they return after graduation than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Salinas Union High School, with an enrollment of 1,750 and a faculty 
of 81, is at present the only public high school in the district. Two junior 
high schools send students to it at the end of the ninth grade. The enter- 
ing tenth grade (class of 1959) numbers over 700 people. To meet local 
and state graduation requirements, they must complete in addition to 
other requirements: English and one semester of Driver Education and 
Group Guidance in the sophomore year; English and American History 
in the junior year; and American Government in the senior year. The 
Honors Program was, therefore, thought of as enriching these required 
courses.'! 

An immediate problem faced the sponsors of the program and the 
sophomore class counselors. How should the 20 people who would most 
profit from and contribute to the first section of the Honors Program be 
selected from 700 entering students? 

Certain negative considerations were apparent. Chief of these were the 
limitations of time and energy. With each counselor responsible for pro- 
gramming within a period of a few weeks more than 350 people, no 
criterion for selection could be too elaborately contrived or administered. 


On the other hand, a local precedent for homogeneous English section- 
ing had long been established, and the counselors were experienced in 
working within that framework. This framework in the past had had at 
least four parts: “college preparatory”; “non-college preparatory A's” 
(supposedly having the same potential as college preparatory but having 
a terminal vocational objective) ; “B's” (of “lower” potential or ambi- 
tion) ; and “special education.” This year, however, on recommendation of 
the English department, students in the English classes (excluding 
specialized courses in speech, dramatics, journalism, and creative writing) 
are sectioned according to reading grade placement and academic 
potential. 

The counselors received from the junior high schools the students’ 
cumulative records, recommendations from the junior high-school coun- 
selors, and course preferences as indicated in pre-registration and ap- 
proved by parents. Included in the cumulative record were the results of 
the California Test of Mental Maturity and the California Reading Test 
which had been administered during the ninth grade. Those scores which 
seemed most applicable to the direction which the Honors Program 


"English Literature, while not required in the senior year for graduation, is so much a part 
of the college preparatory program that it will be paired with American Government in the 
twelfth grade. 
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now seems to be taking were the Total IQ and the Language IQ of the 
CTMM. Using a cut-off point of 120 on both scores, the counselors dis- 
covered 25 students, in academic potential the top three per cent of the 
entering sophomore class. 

Letters from the principal were sent to the parents of each student 
found to be qualified for the Honors Program. In the letter he explained 
briefly what the program was and what membership in the program could 
mean to the student. Approval for enrolling their children was received 
from all 25. 

Although this technique of selection may seem greater or less stringent 
than those techniques used in other school systems, certain factors account 
for its acceptability. It uses a cut-off point justified and proven by both 
psychologists and other school systems. It siphons off a group of people 
who seem to have high academic potential. It apparently selects students 
of high language abilities—necessary in the provisional course content as 
now outlined. It fits conveniently into the scheduling and programming 
operation now being used by the counselors. It arrives—accidentally 
though it may—at a class size close to the number (20) authorized by the 
Board of Trustees. It utilizes the results of group tests administered to all 
students by the high-school district. It opens membership into the pro- 
gram for those students who may not have been working in previous 
classes because of lack of interest, direction, or application and whose 
grades and recommendations do not, therefore, reflect creditably on their 
potential. It seems to exclude those students whose neatness of work, 
conformity of manner, and ability to “do what the teacher says” sometimes 
conspire to up-grade more than is justified. It fits into a pattern of English 
sections which will automatically put those students who fall just short 
of the admission requirements for the Honors Program into homogeneous 
groups which in turn will afford them great possibilities for utilizing their 
own academic potential. It seems to fill a felt need in the community for 
identifying and teaching separately those students of superior menta! 
ability. 

Follow-up is necessary. This technique of selection must be tested in 
the harsh light of experience. A method should perhaps be devised to 
test for those superior traits listed by Terman and others even before the 
students reach junior high school. Close cooperation and articulation 
must be maintained between all the elementary schools in the high-school 
district, the junior high schools, the high school itself, and the colleges 
and universities in which the graduates enroll. The drop-outs in high 
school, colleges, and graduate schools must be studied to discover errors 
in initial selection of the students as well as in all phases of the Honors 
Program. 

Growing population in California throws an added burden and op- 
portunity on all persons concerned with education. It is estimated that 
in 1970 there will be 234 high-school students enrolled for every 100 
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today.'? This estimate suggests that in fifteen years the Salinas Union 
High School District may expect over 1,600 sophomores enrolling each 
year instead of the 700 this year. It means that there should be at least 57 
sophomores enrolled in some type of Honors Program in this district in- 
stead of 25 today. The volume of planning, activity, and evaluation in the 
field of “teaching the gifted child” must be continued and indeed ex- 
panded. The present technique of selecting students for a high-school 
Honors Program—any technique—must be tested and refined in order to 
make sure that students of superior mental ability do not miss opportun- 
ities for research and training in colleges and graduate schools throughout 
the country. 


*2Carl Frisen, Population report from the California State Department of Finance. San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, July 6, 1956, p. 1. 





NEW ARMED FORCES FILM 


The Man on the Hill is the title of a new 16mm color film presenting a typical 
day in the life of a member of Congress, the “man” on Capitol Hill. The “man,” 
portrayed in this 20-minute film, could be any hard-working, conscientious 
member of Congress. Beset by conflicting demands and pressures, he manages, 
nevertheless, to keep his sense of direction. Carrying a staggering work load, he 
stays busy after many of his constituents have gone to bed. The point is made 
that the Department of Defense is authorized, maintained, and regulated by 
Congress. It follows, then, that what Congress does has a direct bearing on 
the efficiency of the Armed Forces and on the well-being of all service personnel. 
The Man on the Hill could be the representative of any member of the Armed 
Forces. The film was produced by the Department of Defense. It can be 
obtained on a loan basis upon payment of return postage through the normal 
distribution channels of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines. Applications 
should be made through the Commanding Officer of one of the regional Armed 
Forces districts serving the state from which the application comes. Or more 
complete information may be secured from the Department of Defense, Office 
of Public Information, Washington 25, D. C. The film, on an 800-foot reel, may 
also be purchased for $86.78, express collect from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Office of Information, Motion Picture Section, Washington 25, D. C. 

Also available from the office of the Department of Defense is a 65-page 
pamphlet entitled, Armed Forces Films for Public and Television Exhibition. 
This pamphlet lists and describes a large number of 16mm film available 
through the various branches of the Armed Serives. It also contains complete 
information about the availability of the films and about the conditions under 
which they are loaned. 
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Accent on Quality 


HERMAN J. PETERS 
and NORMAN ZIFF 


QO; LATE, there have been hundreds of articles pertaining to the 
problems which are arising in the public schools as a result of the in- 
creasing birth rate. In addition, there have been almost as many articles 
written by professional educators delineating the solutions to these prob- 
lems. In the opinion of the writers, however, the discussions of problems 
and solutions deal primarily with the quantitative effects of the greater 
number of school age children. The purpose of this article, while not 
discounting a brief review of the quantitative aspects, is to emphasize the 
qualitative side of the problem, and in particular the qualitative solutions 
which are being proposed and carried out in today's public schools and 
professional schools of education. 

Quantitatively, the tidal wave of pupils is affecting school administra- 
tors, teachers, parents, and the community-at-large in at least the follow- 
ing areas: size and number of school buildings; size and number of class- 
rooms; number of trained teachers needed; number of buses to transport 
pupils to and from school; the extent of school services; and the rising 
cost of living. Parenthetically, the emerging modern philosophy of edu- 
cation also affects the above areas. 

To help solve some of these problems, the portable building unit is 
used in some places; some schools use half-day sessions, and double and 
triple shifts in order to keep the size of classes to a mere forty or fifty 
pupils; to solve the teacher shortage, men and women who hold a teaching 
degree but who have not taught in many years are being “pressed” into 
service. 

All this is well, but not very good. Under the circumstances, educators 
are to be congratulated for their efforts. Most readers are familiar with 
this material. Our purpose as stated above, however, is to make everyone 
more familiar with the qualitative modifications of the educational pro- 
cess resulting from the present emergency. 

Among the facets of the educational process to be considered are: 
various teaching methods, improved teacher preparation, in-school edu- 
cation, instructional materials and guidance. It should be noted that 
qualitative efforts to improve education are not caused only by the in- 
creasing number of pupils with whom educators have to work. 


Herman J. Peters is Associate Professor of Education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Norman Ziff is a teacher at El Rancho High School, Whittier, 
California. 
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TEACHING METHODS 


In the face of large classes, it would indeed be tempting for a teacher 
to shrug her shoulders and lecture or try to “pour in” knowledge to the 
pupils. Instead, and with constant recognition of individual differences, 
the pupils are grouped into committees. In this fashion, the teacher is 
able to know, encourage, and stimulate each pupil to do his best. The 
committee approach has the added advantage of permitting the pupils 
to get to know and stimulate each other. Consequently, learnings are 
multiplied. Not only do the pupils have the opportunity to gain knowl- 
edge from this inter-stimulation, but they are learning the more funda- 
mental ability—the ability to get along with their peers. 


IMPROVED TEACHER PREPARATION 


Historically, teachers have been either totally unprepared for their 
tasks in a professional sense, or their preparation has been narrow and 
limited. Consider that for the most part teachers were usually only high- 
school graduates, or in rare cases, the products of two-year normal schools. 
Consistently, in teacher preparation programs, methodology has been 
emphasized with some attention on what is still called educational 
psychology. Recently, however, teacher psychology programs include a 
wide knowledge background in the arts and sciences, greater emphasis 
on child growth and development, and increased opportunities for 
practical experiences. 

In most high schools efforts are made to have the students decide their 
vocational careers rather early. Many decide to become teachers and are 
encouraged to join or form a Future Teachers of America Club. As a 
club member, each student has the opportunity to assist a regular teacher 
in her duties. At college, potential teachers are required to have field 
experiences and to make observations in the public schools in addition 
to their student teaching. All these professional activities whereby the 
theory of education is constantly allowed to interact with the practice 
adds up to the professionally educated person who knows how to know 
his students and to help them learn despite crowded conditions, anti- 
quated equipment, and salaries below that paid to a baby-sitter. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


In addition to spending thousands of dollars and at least four years to 
become a teacher, those who become teachers continue to spend time and 
money increasing their knowledge and sharpening their skills and un- 
derstandings by participating in in-service education programs. At this 
moment, in Ohio, teachers, superintendents, principals, and laymen are 
meeting together all over the state formulating plans not only to continue 
their fine job of educating youngsters, but also plans to improve the 
educational fare served up to youngsters. In a series of twenty-two meet- 
ings with the cooperation of the State Department of Education, the Ohio 
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Education Association and every other major professional organization 
(and consultants from the universities), these educators are conducting 
research, meeting after school, etc., to do a better job regardless of the 
numbers of students in their schools. 

Further, teachers and other professional educators are attending sum- 
mer workshops and conferences to improve their abilities and keep them 
up-to-date with the ever expanding body of scientific knowledge. They are 
not only meeting among themselves, but also with sociologists, psycho- 
logists, economists, and psychiatrists in order to benefit from the educa- 
tional insights of the members from other areas of knowledge. 

A recent study of one city’s educational system showed that the receiv- 
ing of formal educational experience by teachers ranged from the previous 
year to the first decade of this century with most of the teachers’ training 
falling at intermediate points near the present time. This study em- 
phasized to the writers the need for teachers to keep abreast of changes 
in teaching—changes which have made this country high on the literary 
side and thereby low on the illiteracy side. These teachers have kept in 
tune with the times not only by formal educational work but also by in- 
service education programs. 

Quietly, but faithfully, hundreds, yes, thousands of teachers participate 
in regularly scheduled in-service education programs. Just recently it was 
publicly announced that in-service education has become so important 
in keeping teachers in step with changes in modern educational methods 
that the Columbus (Ohio) School administration offices announced an 
organized plan to promote this aspect of professional training. Various 
staff members of the Chico State College (California) go into nearly 
every nook and cranny of the North Sacramento Valley, northernmost 
Sierras and Siskiyou Mountains helping teachers help themselves in pro- 
viding the best possible educational experiences for the boys and girls 
attending their schools. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


No longer is the textbook the arbitrary container of knowledge. 
Psychological experiments have demonstrated that learning improves in 
proportion to the number of senses involved in the activity. For example, 
where a teacher is talking about the process of making paper from pulp, 
a film illustrating the process helps pupils learn better. When the math 
teacher talks about the use of trigonometry or geometry in everyday 
living and has the student construct models of homes, using these 
principles helps children learn better. 

The expansion of this principle has helped the school move into the 
community which is the student's best source of information. That is to 
say, that the richness of variety of firsthand illustrations of ideas talked 
about in school helps the student to see, hear, touch, and smell the ideas 
in operation. The textbook put the student’s mind between two hard 
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covers and smothered him. Using the community as a source of instruc- 
tional materials has liberated the student's mind as well as his body. 


RESEARCH 


The children are in school. No one can deny that. What are educators 
doing about it? Research! Research is the seed from which blooms prac- 
tices equally applicable to one or one hundred pupils. One of the newer 
research ideas has been the action-research concept. Briefly, action-re- 
search says to the teacher in a particular school, “Why not work together 
on a problem of concern to all of you?” In this case, with intelligent plan- 
ning and mutual aid, too many cooks can't spoil the broth. The broth 
of problems besetting educators is too huge ever to be adequately solved. 

Various state educational organizations are helping teachers, principals, 
and superintendents with their research through consultants and ma- 
terials. Consultants are sent to any school to help teachers plan an intelli- 
gent attack on a local problem. With him, the consultant brings the re- 
sults of research done by the organization as well as that done by other 
school districts. 

On a nation-wide basis, the Kellogg fund has sponsored a cooperative 
program in educational administration. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been allocated to universities and colleges in various parts of the 
country to help find out the kinds of qualities a school administrator needs 
to provide the best educational program for pupils in a particular com- 
munity. This program of research is being carried on to help solve those 
problems related to overcrowding in the public schools. 

The quality of the modern education program is ever improving as 
the result of research. Research in education tests and re-tests various 
aspects of the school program. Research in the related disciplines of 
human growth and development has yielded data which have sharpened 
the teachers understandings of the growth and development of boys and 
girls. Research such as the Eight Year Study, has helped us evaluate our 
within-education programs. 


GUIDANCE 


The guidance movement is the story of the individualization of mass 
education. Guidance services have increased many fold in the years 
since World War I. The very heart of the meaning of guidance em- 
phasizes the best educational program for each individual. The five 
guidance services are: the individual inventory service, the information 
service, the counseling service, the placement service, and the follow- 
up service. These services are for direct assistance to the individual and, 
what is more important, the services are aids to the classroom teacher. 
This expansion of services accents the efforts of the educators to help 
develop the whole child—his personal-social development as well as to 
help him with his school and career choices. 
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To illustrate further the qualitative emphases in current school pro- 
grams in the guidance area, one may notice the increase of attention to 
the counseling service—the hub about which other guidance services 
revolve. Counseling is the process which helps the individual to under- 
stand and accept his emergent self. Because the counseling process is a 
means for the individual to harmonize within himself and himself with- 
in his environment, the counseling process is a way for insuring maxi- 
mum effectiveness of our citizenry. The evidence of increase of this 
qualitative aspect of educational service is indicated in the increase of 
counselors in our public schools. 


SUMMARY 


From the above trends we would like to predict the following: teaching 
methods will be improved to help learners of varying abilities; teacher 
education programs will be improved not only in the area of teaching 
methods, but also in understanding the learner and the learner process; 
in-service education will be extended to all parts of the United States; 
instructional materials will become available to all learners at all levels; 
and research activities will be carried on more and more by classroom 
teachers. Guidance services both on the elementary and secondary levels 
will be increased in scope for the pupils and the classroom teacher. 





STUDENT CONSULTATION AND STUDY SERVICE 


The Phoenix (Arizona) Union High Schools and Phoenix College System 
provides a student consultation and study service for its students. This is a 
program of professional psychological service which has as its principal ob- 
jective the alleviation of individual problems of adjustment of students. Dr. 
Ralph E. Jenson, psychologist, attached to the Office of Student Personnel 
Services is employed by the system to provide this service. The service gives 
special attention to students who are chronically unhappy, discouraged, or 
handicapped by personal inadequacies and fears which interfere with satisfac- 
tory school-life adjustment. The service is oriented towards a professional 
assessment of a student’s needs and a coordinated application of resources for 
helping him whether they exist in the school or the community. The student’s 
school counselor plays an important and professionally delicate role in affecting 
this coordinated approach. 

This student consulation and study service is school-located. The psychologist 
makes a regular weekly visit to each school. It is felt this arrangement makes 
it more convenient for school personnel, students, and parents to take ad- 
vantage of the service. This plan also provides for more co-operative and 
realistic planning for students because it is easier for counselors, teachers, and 
administrators to participate in a plan for assistance.—Superintendent’s News- 
letter 





Pre-Driver Education Successful 


A. R. LAUER 


Tee public schools of the country have widely adopted driver educa- 
tion at the high-school level and it is well established in the curriculum. 
Until some means of reducing the cost can be obtained, it is likely that ex- 
pansion may not extend to 100 per cent of the schools. At least not all 
of the students can be reached in any one school unless the present 
methods are supplemented somewhat. Already there is some complaint 
of the cost which is of some consideration in light of the scarcity of 
teachers and the necessity of increasing salaries of teachers in general. 
Probably a unit in the junior high school would be just as effective, 
would reach more pupils and would be much less expensive. 

At the Lane Technical High School in Chicago, every student receives 
driver education. They adopted a laboratory plan some twenty-five years 
ago which has been very successfully used throughout this period. It 
requires a minimum amount of equipment and motor vehicles and has 
been carried on with the least possible amount of off-street practice in a 
car. No practice in the streets and highways is attempted. 

Partly as an outgrowth of this effort to use mockup devices and partly 
because of the development of newer equipment such as the Auto 
Trainer, made by the American Automobile Association, two experi- 
ments were tried at Iowa State College during the summer of 1955 and 
1956 to determine how effective it could be used at the elementary and 
junior high-school level for training younger drivers in the essentials of 
driving. The development of good attitudes and proper knowledge con- 
cerning safe driving performance were stressed. In a sense this was a sort 
of background course or driving readiness approach to the whole prob- 
lem. 

Graduate students had charge of the two pilot courses which were 
carried out under the direction of the author of this article. Twenty- 
four youngsters in all were invited to take part in the program which 
was conducted as a typical one-unit course of approximately ten periods 
which could be sandwiched into any other regular curricular subject 
now being given. It might or might not involve laboratory equipment, 
but in the present instance mockup driving devices were used for teach- 
ing the fundamentals of the controls. In this way no reason for using 
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motor vehicles arose and the students seemed to accept the laboratory 
“driving” apparatus as being entirely satisfactory for the purpose. 

All in all, the program was quite successful and seems to offer the ad- 
vantages of (1) being much more economical, (2) of making the driving 
course available to more students, and (3) of developing basic interest 
in the fundamentals of safety and safe driving at an age when behind-the- 
wheel instruction would be impossible, yet training in attitudes and 
knowledge would be most effective. Before and after tests showed that 
the young persons improved practically as much in attitudes and knowl- 
edge as adult learners of college and post-college age. 

The youngsters showed an unusual interest in the program and 
seemed to master the details much better than older students. It is 
an approach which should be considered along with other newer develop- 
ments in driver education. 





NEA PROTESTS INCOME TAX RULINGS ON 
EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES 

The proposed new rulings concerning income tax deductions for educational 
expenditure issued by the Treasury Department on July 10, 1956, and published 
in the Federal Register, were protested on behalf of the teaching profession by 
the National Education Association at an Internal Revenue subcommittee hear- 
ing on Sept. 11. Milson Raver, executive secretary of the Maryland State 
Teachers Association, appearing for the NEA, took issue with the criteria 
which must be met before educational expenditures can be deducted as ordinary 
and necessary business expenses and recommended that the Treasury De- 
partment give serious consideration to a clarification and a revision of these 
rulings. 

In general, the new rulings are: (1) classes attended must be those pri- 
marily for established members of the profession; (2) classes must be of short 
duration; (3) attendance must not be for credit unless it is required by the 
employer for continued retention of salary, status, or employment; and (4) 
attendance at a credit course must not help the teacher obtain a different 
position, qualify him for new employment, or advance him in earning capacity, 
salary, status, or even enhance substantially his reputation. 

Spokesmen for the American Dental Association and the American Medical 
Association also appeared in opposition to these rulings. The outcome of the 
hearings and informal conferences which have been held will not be known 
for some time. Meanwhile, the NEA Legislative Commission is faced with 
two crucial questions in connection with the present Treasury rulings: (1) 
Is there wide-spread interest in securing deductions for educational expenses? 
(2) Should the Commission start a legislative campaign to secure such deduc- 
tions in case Treasury upholds the proposed new rulings?—College and Uni- 
versity Bulletin. 





How To English the Unwilling 


JOSEPH MERSAND 


"Tons of us who are caught in the daily turmoil of instruction in 
overcrowded classrooms, often with unwilling or incapable students may 
take some comfort in the thought that this is by no means a new problem. 
Twenty-five hundred years ago, some similar problem must have existed 
in Plato's time, for he says: 

The elements of instruction . . . be presented to the mind in childhood, but not 
with any compulsion; for a freeman should be a freeman too in the acquisition of 
knowledge. . . . Knowledge which is acquired under compulsion has no hold on the 
mind. Therefore do not use compulsion, but let early education be rather a sort of 
amusement; this will better enable you to find out the natural bent of the child. 


It is true that Plato was dealing at this point with early childhood 
education and not with secondary education; but his injunction against 
compulsion and his counsels concerning discovering the natural bent of 
the child are as valid today as they were in his day. 

Teachers of English in slow-learning (problem, low I. Q., and similar 
euphemistic descriptions) have long made the complaint that their stu- 
dents either cannot or will not learn English; that they are incapable of 
enjoying or appreciating any form of literature; and that even keeping 
them quiet in class is quite a strain. Sometimes the cause is not distin- 
guished from the effect. For if one can keep such students interested, 
their restlessness has been found to decrease, and they have even shown 
signs of developing certain standards of appreciation. After all, one must 
never forget that Shakespeare did not write his immortal plays tor the 
honor classes in our high schools but just as much for the apprentices, 
sailors, tinkers, and general illiterates who made up the groundlings in 
his vast audiences. 

The approach to the instruction of this great number of our student 
body in the secondary schools today must be based on a knowledge of 
adolescent psychology, a good knowledge of the history of education, a 
knowledge of basic methods of teaching, good common sense, good will, 
and a good sense of humor. Sometimes, we have been told, a low 
threshold of frustration will also help. Acquaintance with basic method- 
ology will tell us that perhaps the most important aspect of a lesson is 
that good old concept of motivation—getting the attention of our stu- 
dents, holding it, and making them think that what we have to sell is 
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worth while. The teacher must veritably be a master of ingenious moti- 
vation, and no rule of thumb can help. What makes it so difficult for 
some of our older colleagues in such classes is that they are dreaming of 
the good old days when all students in high school were preparing to 
go to college and when the greatest threat to them was that they might be 
flunked out of school. The day of just assigning the next three chapters 
of Ivanhoe or the next act of Hamlet is over with for such students. 
Every assignment—if one is given—must be motivated to fit the interests, 
needs, and abilities of the particular class. Some educators would have 
us spend as much as half a period on the assignment, and that, too, can 
be defended at times; for the assignment can be an effective teaching 
procedure. Too many teachers have forgotten that we are living in a 
world of so many distractions to the adolescent—aside from his own 
personal and social problems—that we fail to realize that our subject 
must be made more appealing to him than these distractions. We agitate 
ourselves, for example, because so many of these students listen for hours 
to television and we never take the trouble to find out why a TV show 
is more appealing to them than what we have to offer. Perhaps more of 
us should take time out to watch some of the better shows and make 
them our friends rather than our competitors. For example, we have 
had such plays as Androcles and the Lion, W. Somerset Maugham's 
The Letter, etc. on TV. I am not forgetting the many sports and 
scientific features with which these students are acquainted. All of these 
backgrounds may and should be utilized by the teacher of such classes. 

In order to motivate effectively, one must know what makes his stu- 
dents click. This will not be true in all types of schools or in all areas of 
the same large city. But there are some fundamental principles that 
would hold almost in all classes. These students enjoy action, mystery, 
adventure, hero-worship, and, believe it or not, a desire for self-improve- 
ment. They may sometimes try to achieve this through unsocial or 
otherwise inacceptable methods; but the desire is there nevertheless. A 
friendly sympathetic teacher (and one with great physical stamina and 
patience) will try to win the respect and friendship of these students. 
The latter quickly sense those who do not, and make life quite difficult 
for him. If this means talking their language, getting down to their level 
of interests, then so be it. 

Let us be more specific. How, for example, can we teach Shakespeare 
—Macbeth—to these students? Many of them will be several years below 
the normal reading grade for this class. Many of them have long had a 
sense of defeat and failure. Having achieved little success in academic 
matters, they will tend to achieve such success in other ways. What be- 
comes gang warfare might have been channelized into community wel- 
fare. If one has not been taught the ethics of the leaders, he will follow 
the ethics of the crowd. How can literature help in this situation? First, 
let us indicate what literature cannot do. The standard classics of Ivan- 
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hoe in Term I and Treasure Island in Term II may have to be discarded 
in favor of many of the more recent books such as are produced by the 
Landmark Series (Random House) and other publishers of healthy 
adolescent literature. It behooves the teacher of such children to know 
such reference books as Fare for the Reluctant Reader by Dunn and 
Books for Slow Learners by George Spache. There are literally hundreds 
of stories aad full-length books which have appeared in recent decades 
which our English teachers should know if they are to give these students 
books with high interest level but simple language and style. Many of 
the recent anthologies have been published in two tracks, one series for 
the normal and superior student and a second series for the slower reader, 
such as the Adventure Series of Harcourt, Brace and the Read Up on Life 
books published by Holt. It will soon become standard practice, in my 
opinion, for all publishers to have two-track anthologies if their books 
are to sell. The teacher must become acquainted with these series, plan 
carefully how to adapt them to his classes, and enjoy the process. Many 
of these anthologies have been complied by teacher and/or supervisors 
in difficult classes. The Adventure Series of Harcourt, Brace has been 
edited by Herbert Potell of New Utrecht High School, New York City, 
long interested in the problems of reading for such students. Read Up 
on Life has as one of its editors, Harold Wagenheim, former English 
Chairman of Bronx Vocational High School, New York City. They know 
what they are talking about. Nor need these selections necessarily be pap 
or shoddy reading material. The interest quality in all the selections 
must be high or they will not be read. The motivations are vivid and the 
questions and activities most stimulating. 

Coming back to Macbeth, can it be taught to such classes? The answer 
decidedly is in the affirmative. It has been taught and is being taught 
daily in many of these schools and classes. Not as a philological master- 
piece, nor as an example of Shakespeare's use of his sources, not as a re- 
pository of beautiful blank verse—but as an exciting, suspenseful tragedy 
of a man who is so bent on power that he will murder to achieve it. The 
idea of the story can easily be grasped, as can the goading of his am- 
bitious wife; and the final punishment is as easy to grasp as the current 
episode on this week's Crime Doesn’t Pay opus. The teacher, of course, 
must be the pivotal figure in the class, because Shakespeare's language is 
different from ours (although it does not present many difficulties when 
the play is presented on the stage or when Orson Welles made his movie 
version). The teacher, I repeat, must do a great deal of the reading, 
although in almost every class he will find some students who may be able 
to assist him in the dramatization. Perhaps it might be advisable for 
him to summarize each scene before it is read, for such a summary 
will not detract too much from the pleasure of hearing the lines read. 
Shakespeare's audience knew most of the stories of his plays long before 
they went to the Globe Theatre to see them. After he has read some 
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scene or scenes, he can stop to analyze what has taken place in the lan- 
guage of his students. The basic emotions in Macbeth are so simple that 
they will give instance after instance of similar men who went beyond 
the moral and social laws to attain their sinister ends. There is not a day 
when the newspapers will not have some account of such scoundrels 
brought to the bar of justice. Here is where the teacher has the golden 
opportunity to present the higher ethical values in contraposition to 
those of his students who may prefer to abide by the law of the jungle 
or the law of might makes right. Discussion is a healthy part of such 
instruction, with the teacher serving as discussion leader as well as ethical 
guide. The same practice would be followed with Romeo and Juliet, 
which might perhaps be more successful with girls’ classes than with 
boys’. Julius Caesar was a great hit about fifteen years ago when Orson 
Welles played it in modern clothes and had his men dressed like gangsters. 
No one in the audience had any difficulty in understanding the play. 
And, by the way, the practice of playing Shakespeare's historical plays 
in the dress of the period goes back to his own times. The ethics of 
Caesar vs. Brutus can be understood by even our toughest teenagers, if 
they understand what is happening. 

Hence it is necessary for the teacher to be alert to everyday happenings 
for contemporary counterparts of the events in the literature he is 
teaching, whether it be Macbeth, A Tale of Two Cities, Johnny Tremaine, 
or the many fine one-act plays that are found in anthologies. For ex- 
ample, Hall and Middlemass’s The Valiant would find some response in 
the toughest of teenagers addicted to the code of silence. A profitable 
lesson might result from the discussion of the identity of the main 
character who apparently is willing to die rather than to reveal his 
identity and perhaps disillusion his family. How many times a day does 
such a story come up in the daily press? 

As to the teaching of poetry, that, too, can be done. The Highwayman 
is not necessarily the best poem for them because it deals with a gangster 
hero; but there are scores of simple, rhythmic, narrative poems which will 
appeal to their sense of story. Long before prose was thought of as a 
vehicle, narrative verse was used to entertain the ears of the illiterate 
masses. Our students are far from that state. Their interests have not 
been sufficiently aroused, and their hearts not sufficiently opened to the 
beauty of a story told in rhythm and rhyme. Teter’s A Book of Narra- 
tive Verse has many helpful examples; but the teacher himself can find 
even better examples from his own reading. Even Housman’s lyrics have 
been found to appeal to such students if presented properly. 

There are many aids that the teacher can use today to reinforce the 
power of the written or spoken word. Many of the classics read in schools 
today have one or more good recorded versions. There are many modern 
plays and musical comedies as well. Films are available to motivate the 
reading of some of the plays and stories, and of filmstrips there seems to 
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be no end. The Landmark Books have many accompanying recordings 
and filmstrips which can serve to arouse interest and reinforce concepts 
made in the books. They are produced by Enrichment Materials Inc., in 
New York City. 

The great paperback industry should not be overlooked. The R. R. 
Bowker Company has issued a booklet listing over 5,000 of these paper- 
backs under various categories. Each classroom should have many of 
these books for extensive reading, even if they disappear as soon as they 
are put out on the desk. They are expendable. Here again, the teacher 
must find or must be given time to make himself acquainted with these 
books so that he may know when to offer something to a student whose 
interest he has aroused. The story is frequently told of one such student 
who claimed that he could not read any book unless it had to do with 
horses. The teacher of such a student would have to know a great many 
books that could supplement horse stories and dog stories and teenage 
roughhouse stories, etc., so that at the propitious moment he may offer 
a better substitute. There is no meaning to the complaint that there is 
nothing to give the student to read. There is much available, but our 
teachers must know where it is, what level of reading it demands, and 
what it may do for the student. This demands a far different kind of 
teaching from the day when a knowledge of a dozen classics and a knowl- 
edge of a good grammar would be considered adequate equipment for an 
English teacher throughout his career. 





FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


At a luncheon meeting of the National Press Club in Washington, D. C., 
Marion B. Folsom, secretary of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, had this to say about Federal aid for school construction: “In educa- 
tion, our problems are compounded. There are grave deficiencies, accumulated 
over many past years, and we are facing the prospect of continued enrollment 
increases far beyond anything in this country before. 

“Certainly the time is ripe—in fact, overdue—for enactment of sound and 
effective Federal aid to help build more classrooms for our public schools. This 
matter will receive the urgent attention and support of the administration. 
And we are hopeful that Congress will act quickly and harmoniously in the 
interest of our children. In this cause we urge broad public understanding and 
support—for our children cannot wait, and our cause is no less than their 
future. 

“And this means all of our children. We are hopeful that the complexed 
problems of school integration will not undermine a school construction pro- 
gram designed to benefit children of ali races. The serious problems of inte- 
gration, I believe, should be considered separately—on a calm and reasoned 
basis, with mutual goodwill and deep respect for the orderly processes of law 
and justice.” 





Seventh-Grade Reading Program 


J. A. ANDERSON 


— was a time—and not too long ago—when it was felt that by the 
time a group of children entered a given grade—for example, a seventh- 
grade—all of them should be able to read seventh-grade material with 
equal ease. Today it is a known fact that any typical group of students 
entering a given grade will reveal a wide spread of ability. In any 
given classroom there may be a spread of talent and achievement of five 
or more years; for instance, in a seventh-grade classroom there will be 
children able to read ninth-grade material with ease while others can read 
only second or third. 

In the past, all these pupils have been taught from the same seventh- 
grade reader. Each pupil in the room was asked to read on the same 
page at the same time. This type of reading has no place in the modern 
school program since educators realize today that the text was written for 
the theoretical average. Adhering to the antiquated reading concept, the 
upper third of the class is forced to have a reading program which bores 
them, while the lower third is expected to perform, what is for them, the 
impossible. The middle third only has its needs provided for in this type 
of classroom. 

The modern concept of teaching reading is that the child should be 
permitted to progress through the reading program at his own rate. By 
this type of program the fastest moving pupils are not held to the progress 
of the slowest and, by the same plan, the slowest should not be denied 
an education because they cannot keep up with the fastest. It should be 
pointed out that many of the lower 25 per cent of the class are pupils 
who have not “hit their stride,” thus research has proved that retardation 
in reading has little connection with the native intelligence of the pupil. 

There are still too many people who feel that the teaching of reading 
should end with a given grade or a certain point in the educational 
process. Today, it is being understood that learning to read is a cradle- 
to-grave process and that a developmental reading program should be 
established in elementary, junior, and senior high schools. For these 
reasons a reading program was initated by W. H. Byrd, the junior high 
school principal, and vice-principal, Mrs. Lois H. Walker, who saw the 
needs for a program in reading at the seventh-grade level that would be 
helpful to all three levels of talent as displayed in all groups of pupils: 


J. A. Anderson is Superintendent of the Lufkin Public Schools, Lufkin, Texas. 
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the poor reader, the average reader, and the accelerated reader. Miss 
Rebecca Townsend, a local teacher, who is a master teacher in the fields of 
reading, spelling, and handwriting was selected to develop and teach this 
new type of reading program. Miss Townsend is also the author of the 
Imaginary Line Handwriting Program, published by the Steck Company 
of Austin, Texas. 

The objectives set up for this program of reading are: 


1. To have a sound, systematic, flexible reading program geared to the pupil's 
rate of maturation 

2. To use a variety of approaches, flexible methods, and materials suited to the 
achievement level, in order that each pupil might grow continuously, soundly, and 
happily 

8. To eliminate and prevent reading deficiencies in pupils who are capable of 
doing average or better work 

4. To take into consideration the needs of the accelerated pupil, and to provide 
additional and more difficult materials which will stimulate him to his maximum 
ability 

5. To create a desire within each pupil to read for recreational purposes and 
enjoyment 


BAsIC PROCEDURES 


To accept the idea of differentiated instruction is not enough. There 
are certain basic procedures that must be thoroughly understood if maxi- 


mum benefit is to be derived from this type of teaching. These procedures 
are, therefore, the foundation stones on which our reading program is 
built. 


A. Records—On each pupil's permanent record card that is brought from the sixth 
grade, the results of the following test are shown: (1) J. Q.—Otis Quick Scoring Mentai 
Maturity Test. The Beta form was used; (2) Reading grade level—is shown.from the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test. Form AM was used. (3) Health—which includes a hearing 
and an eye test. 

B. Placement in home-room—At the beginning of the year, each pupil in the seventh 
grade is allowed to draw, in a democratic way, for his home-room section. By this 
procedure all three different levels of pupils fall in one room. We feel that this is the 
most natural situation for him. We also realize that the accelerated pupils must be 
given more difficult materials in all subject fields in order to stimulate them to their 
maximum ability. While enriching their own background, they help enrich the back- 
ground of the whole group, as they give explanations, lead discussions, and make 
reports. 

C. How the reading groups are formed—There are ten seventh-grade rooms in the 
Lufkin Junior High School, which makes it necessary to have five reading sections. 
twelve-week term is devoted to the pupils (five sections) in the seventh grade that are 
rooms $ and 4 to make up Section II, etc., until five sections are formed. 

D. Three terms a year—The year is divided into three twelve-week terms. The first 
twelve-week term is dvotd to th pupils (five sections) in the seventh grade that are 
having some trouble with their reading. The home-room teacher makes this decision. 
The grades from the elementary school, reading grade level from the Jowa Silent Read- 
ing Test, and the intelligence test are controlling factors in her decision. The second 
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twelve-week term is devoted to the average pupils, and the third twelve-week term to 
the accelerated pupils in the seventh-grade rooms. By this type of program every 
seventh-grade pupil goes through the reading room for special training to meet his 
individual needs. 
E. Details of a year’s work—Perhaps the best method of presenting the Lufkin Read- 
ing Program is to relate in some detail the procedure during one school year. 
1. First twelve-week term—Readers who needed help 
a. The combined basic Sight Word Test of Dr. Leavell and the Dolch’s Basic 
Sight Word Test are given as a spelling test. These Basic Sight Words are 
really servicé words that make up 55 per cent of all adult reading and 
writing. Since there are 250 words on the combined list, fifty words are 
given daily for one week. Out of the the pupils who took the test, the 
results were as follows: 35 per cent made 100 on the test; 20 per cent missed 
30 words; 25 per cent missed 50 words; 10 per cent missed 75 words; 5 per 
cent missed 100 words; and 5 per cent missed over 100 words. 

This gave the first clue to the cause for the reading problems these 
pupils must solve; they should have learned these words in the primary 
grades. From this test was developed an individual spelling list of service 
words that the pupil must learn. 

. The same day the basic sight word tests began, Timex training was initiated. 
The Timex is a new type of tachistoscope that helps pupils develop skills 
which are basic to all learning: (a) rapid and accurate seeing, (b) the 
ability to see more at a glance, and (c) the capacity for organizing and 
retaining what one has seen over longer periods of time. 

The Timex training was scheduled for 15 minutes daily, four times a week 
Numbers were used first at a slow speed. After two weeks of number training, 
the letters were introduced, followed by words. A previous survey had been made 
to see whether the words used on the Timex filmstrips were similar to the service 
word test given as a spelling test during the first week of school. These words on 
the filmstrip were found to be the same, with the exception of ten additional words. 
Moreover, these words were found to be common to the vocabularies of ten lead- 
ing basic reading programs that are used in our schools. After four weeks of 
training with the Timex on words, each pupil was given his individual spelling 
list, and the following improvements were discovered: 90 per cent made 100 on the 
test; 5 per cent made above 90 on the test; 3 per cent missed 25 words; and 2 per 
cent missed over 50 words. 

In addition, while they were learning these sight words by the Timex training, 
they were also developing the following skills: (1) form sensitivity, (2) increased 
visual discrimination and awareness of detail, (3) rapid seeing, (4) accurate per- 
ception, (5) organized retention and development of visual memory, (6) wider 
span of mental retention, and (7) better directional attack. This training also 
brought about: (1) greater attention with enthusiasm, (2) greater power of con- 
centration, (3) aggressive seeing, (4) improved functioning of the focus of the eyes, 
(5) increased eye-hand coordination, and (6) increased self-confidence in visual 


tasks. 
c. The controlled reader training was started three times weekly for a period 


of forty minutes at the second week of school on very easy fourth-grade 
material. A Story Manual which contains a vocabulary list of each story 
and a Test Manual with a key for each one is furnished at each grade 
level. The vocabularies of these stories were used to carry on a word study 
program as follows: 
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(1) Phonetic elements 
(a) Recognizing single consonant sounds 
(b) Recognizing consonant blends: (a) “/” blends—bi, cl, fi, gl, pl, sl; 
(b) “r” blends—br, cr, dr, fr, gr, pr, tr, tw; and (c) “s” blends— 
sc, sh, sm, sn, sp, st, sw 
(c) Recognizing long and short sounds of vowels 
(d) Recognizing vowel combinations; ee, 00, aw, ew, ow, oi, Oy, ou 
(e) Recognizing vowels with “r”; er, or, ir, ur 
(f) Recognizing rhyming 
Word building 
(a) Forming plurals (regular and irregular) , adding s, es, ies 
(b) Dropping letters or endings 
(c) Dropping letters and adding endings 
(d) Adding endings; ed, ing, er, est, y, ly, etc. 
(e) Doubling final letters and adding endings 
(f) Finding root words 
(g) Recognizing prefixes 
(h) Recognizing suffixes 
(i) Changing parts of speech: adjective to adverb; adverb to adjective; 
verb to noun; adjective to noun; and noun to adjective 
(j) Learning synonyms, antonyms and homonyms 
(k) Recognizing a word in a compound word 
(1) Learning syllabification and accent of words. Rules for studying 
a new word!: (a’) Check to see if the word is a compound word; 
(b’) Look for prefixes and suffixes; (c’) Count the syllables; (d’) 
Cut into syllables—V/CV—VC/CV patterns; (e’) Sound the syllables; 
and (f’) Say the word. 
Dictionary readiness—dictionary skills 
(a) Alphabetical order (i) Root words 
(b) Dictionary divisions (j) Possessives and plurals 
(c) Guide and key words and (k) Synonyms, homonyms, 
diacritical marks antonyms 
(d) Vowel pointed out and (1) Syllabication and accents 
named (m) Pronunciation 
(e) Vowels long and short (n) Meaning—more than one mean- 
(f) Silent letters ing, and shades of meaning 
(g) Consonants (0) Abbreviations 
(h) Prefixes and suffixes (p) Contractions 
The first story on the controlled reader machine was shown at the rate of 120 
words per minute. The vocabulary had been previously taught. The moving slot 
that travels across the screen from left to right, covering and uncovering a line of 
print as it goes, was used. When the story had been read silently, a mimeographed 
test that had been taken from the Test Manual was given. The following results 
on the comprehension test were: 15 per cent made between 75—100; 55 per cent 
made between 65—75; 15 per cent made between 55—65; and 30 per cent made 
below 50. 
Using the controlled reader, the students were able to develop: (a) improved 
comprehension; (b) more rapid reading; (c) visual mobility; (d) expanded word 


*William Kottmeyer Charts, St. Louis: Webster Publishing Company. 
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power; (e) fewer fixations on eye-stops; (f) effective left-to-right control; (g) fewer 
regressions, and (h) broader span of recognition. 

Because of the unparalleled motivation of this type of instrument instruction, 
the students develop: (a) confidence in their ability to succeed; (b) longer span of 
attention; (c) ability to concentrate for longer periods of time; (d) capacity for 
working under pressure; and (e) more positive attitude toward reading. 

At the end of the twelve-week term most of the pupils were reading hard 
sixth-grade material at 250 words per minute, which is considered the normal 
rate for a seventh-grade pupil with comprehension 75 or above. The comprehension 
test at the end showed the following results: 55 per cent made between 90—100; 
25 per cent made between 80—90; 10 per cent made between 75—80; 5 per cent 
made between 50—74; and 5 per cent made below 50. 

d. Twice weekly for a forty-minute period New Avenues in Reading by Ullin 

W. Leavell, Director, McGuffey Reading Clinic, University of Virginia, 
published by the Steck Company of Austin, Texas, was used as a class text 
in order to teach the following reading skills: (1) understanding what is 
read; (2) seeing how words are built; (3) unlocking sounds in words; (4) 
using the dictionary; (5) arranging facts in order; (6) getting and using 
main ideas; (7) using various reading aids; (8) reading to draw conclusions; 
(9) reading better and faster; and (10) using the imagination. 
2. Second twelve-week term—Average seventh-grade pupils 

a. The reading sections for this group were formed just as the first group of 
pupils. 

b. The Basic Sight Words were not given in the beginning with this group 
of pupils, but were taught for a four-week period with the Timex and then 
given as a spelling test. The results were as follows: 90 per cent made 100 
on the test; 5 per cent missed 10 words; and 5 per cent missed 25 words. 
The Timex program was continued for the 12 weeks, four times weekly for 
a 15-minute program with the numbers, letters, words and phrases. 

c. The controlled reading program was started the second week of school and 
continued for the entire 12 weeks with easy fifth-grade material at 150 
words per minute for three days weekly. The first comprehension test 
showed the following results: 30 per cent made between 90—100; 10 per 
cent made between 80—90; 20 per cent made above 75; 20 per cent made 
below 70; and 20 per cent made below 60. 

The same type of word study program was carried on with the vocabulary 
for each story as was used with the first group during the twelve-week term. At 
the end of the twelve-week period almost all of the pupils were reading hard 
sixth-grade material at 300 words per minute, with the following results on the 
comprehension tests: 85 per cent made between 80—90; 8 per cent made between 
75—80; 2 per cent made between 65—74; and 5 per cent below 60. 

d. For two days a week for a period of forty minutes the skills book, New Jour- 
neys in Reading. by Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, Director, McGuffy Reading Clinic, 
was used for a class text to teach the following reading skills: (1) interpret- 
ing facts; (2) analyzing word structure; (3) interpreting sounds of letters; 
(4) organizing ideas into logical order; (5) improving dictionary skills; (6) 
using various sources of information; (7) increasing your reading rate; and 
(8) reading poetry for pleasure. 

8. Third twelve-week term—Accelerated pupils 
a. The five reading sections were formed as the previous sections 
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b. The Timex program was carried on as in the other groups 

c. The controlled reading program was the same, except sixth-grade material 

was used. 

The beginning speed was 175 words per minute with the following results 
on the comprehension test: 20 per cent made between 90—100; 30 per cent made 
between 80—90; 15 per cent made between 75—80; and 35 per cent made below 74. 

At the end of the program, 90 per cent of the class were reading at 400 words 
per minute, and the remaining 10 per cent were reading between 300 and 350 
words per minute. Both rates were above the 250 per minute, which is considered 
normal for a seventh-grade pupil. The comprehension test showed the following 
results: 80 per cent made between 90—100; 10 per cent made between 80—90; and 
10 per cent made between 75—80. The normal acceptable level for comprehension 
at the seventh-grade level is between 75 and 100. 

d. One day a week, the skills book, New Adventures in Reading, by Ullin W. 

Leavell, Director, McGuffey Reading Clinic, and published by the Steck 
Company, Austin, Texas, was used to reinforce the following reading skills: 
(1) interpreting facts; (2) analyzing word structure; (3) interpreting sounds 
of letters; (4) organizing ideas in logical order; (5) improving in dictionary 
skills; (6) using various sources of information; (7) increasing reading rate; 
and (8) reading poetry for pleasure. 

. Groups of twelve pupils alternated the work in this skills book, while the 
other twelve pupils were allowed to read on the individual Rateometer 
reading machine—using Book 4, Practice Reader, published by the Webster 
Publishing Company, St. Louis, Missouri, which provided practice in the 
following phase of elements of comprehension: (1) direct details; (2) im- 
plied details; (3) meaning of the whole; (4) corrections of a statement in 
relation to the selection; (5) understanding the meaning of reference words 
such as the following: some, who, smallest, those, this, each, one, it; (6) per- 
ception of the truth or falseness of a statement; and (7) selection of words 
similar in meaning to those listed in the question. 

The material in this book and the procedure are designed to produce a rather 
high degree of accuracy of comprehension, a reasonable speed of comprehension, 
and a common balance between speed and accuracy. Each exercise consists of one 
page of reading material and an opposite page of six questions. In order that 
vocabulary difficulty may not be a hindrance to comprehension, a Combined Word 
List by Buckingham and Dolch has been used as a guide to keep the vocabulary 
of Book 4 within that understood by pupils who have completed the sixth grade. 

4. Auditorium program—Throughout the year all pupils in the seventh grade 
were taken to auditorium each Monday morning for a thirty-five minute group reading 
program. The program consisted of training with the Timex and Controlled Reader. 
The Timex exercise started with numbers at a low speed, then letters, words, and 
phrases. The last three months of the program was given at 1/150 of a second in 
speed. The Controlled Reading program started at 150 words per minute on fourth- 
grade level material and ended at $25 words per minute with hard sixth-grade reading 
material. 





Novel Parent Visitation Plan 


Cc. K. GEARY, ROY H. DUNGAN 
and J. W. BINGEMAN 


W.. AT the Ambler Joint High School, have instituted a program of 
parental visitation that has become very popular with the parents and the 
student body. After conducting a series of formal open house events 
over the past number of years, we found the attendance tapering off to 
such an extent that we began to question the value of the program. An 
informal analysis was made by a number of staff members including 
teachers and administrators and the conclusions we arrived at were: (1) 
parents were tiring of the repetition of program content which is very 
limited for Open House activity; (2) Open House is usually an artificial 
setting showing off the school in a formal, unnatural state; (3) as Open 
Houses progressed from one year to the next, it was very evident that the 
percentage of parents whom we most wanted in attendance was gradually 
diminishing; (4) the inspection of the physical plant overshodowed the 
importance of the classroom activities. From this analysis we agreed 
that the primary purpose of the Open House was not being accomplished, 
and, therefore, we embarked upon a program that would insure visitation 
of parents to the school in its natural state. 

During the last week of each month, a schedule of visitation for the 
ensuing month is planned in this manner. One parent of a student from 
each of the grades seven through twelve receives a personal telephone call 
for the purpose of extending an invitation to attend a complete session of 
school which includes the devotional period and the five periods of 
scholastic work. The schedule is planned to include one set of parents to 
visit school one day of each week. They are asked to report before school 
opens for the day. A hostess is appointed from each class. She escorts 
and stays with the parent for all of her scheduled classes. The hostess 
is instructed to report to the principal's office before the first class begins. 
She is asked to introduce the visiting parent to the members of the class, 
introduce the guest to all teachers of the class, and after dismissal she 
escorts the guest to the cafeteria and thence to the faculty dining room 
where teachers may be met on an informal basis. 

Every Monday of the school year is visiting day for three parents of 
senior high-school students and three parents of junior high-school stu- 
~~ G. K. Geary is Principal of the Senior High School, Roy H. Dungan is Principal 
of the Junior High School, and J. W. Bingeman is Supervising Principal of the Ambler 
Joint Schools, Ambler, Pennsylvania. 
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dents. There is an established policy that the parents are not scheduled 
to visit their child’s classes. This eliminates any possible embarrassment 
on the part of the student. 

The principals schedule the parents for a full month in advance. 
As many as fifteen and not less than twelve parents can be scheduled 
monthly in the senior high school and the same number may be ac- 
commodated in the junior high school. 

The program has had a very favorable reception from the students, 
teachers, and parents. Many parents have responded with letters of com- 
mendation after their visit. The committee feels that this type of visita- 
tion is advantageous because: (1) no parent, as yet, has refused an in- 
vitation; (2) the parents visit the school in a natural setting; (3) there is 
no concern about percentage of attendance; (4) the class instruction is the 
center of attraction; and (5) the student body profits from its experience 
in hospitality. 





FILMSTRIPS OF GREAT EVENTS 


Audio-Visual aids have added much to the developing of understanding in 
the teaching process. Many types of aids are now available for classroom use 
in the instructional program of the school. Social studies teachers have found 
the Landmark Books, which treat on events of our nation’s past, useful in 
developing an interest in and an understanding of the relationship of the past 
events to present-day happenings. In an effort to aid in this program, En- 
richment Materials, Inc., has developed records and filmstrips based on many 
of these books. All are completely correlated to help teach basic curriculum 
subjects. They elaborate for young people historical events that have forged 
America’s heritage. These are known as Enrichment Records and Enrichment 
Filmstrips. These records help teachers instill into the minds of youth a 
lasting appreciation for the great events from our nation’s past with pleasure 
and excitement for both pupil and teacher. 

The first release of these filmstrips (Set No. 1) included six areas: Paul 
Revere and the Minute Men; The Winter at Valley Forge; Our Independence 
and the Constitution; The Louisiana Purchase; The Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition; and The California Gold Rush. Just recently the second set (Set No. 
2) of six has been released. These are: Landing of the Pilgrims; Ben 
Franklin of Old Philadelphia; Daniel Boone, Opening of the Wilderness; 
Robert Fulton and the Steamboat; Lee and Grant at Appomattox; and 
Building the First Transcontinental Railroad. The net price to schools per set 
is $35. Each filmstrip may be purchased separately for $6.50. Each filmstrip is 
composed of approximately 45 frames; they are 35mm and in full color. Each 
filmstrip is accompanied by a teacher guide. 

Twelve double records, covering 24 titles are also available from the same 
source. Each title is available as a set of two 10-inch non-breakable records 
in 78rpm speed, or combined with another title on a single unbreakable 10-inch 
record in 33%rpm speed. The net price to schools for the 78rpm record is 
$2.80 and for the 33%rpm records is $3.76. For complete information write 
to Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





Student-Parent-Teacher Conferences 
EDWARD R. CUONY 


—_—— have for many years advocated that parent-teacher 
conferences are an ideal way to report to parents. In the opinion of some 
educators, these conferences are the best way in which to report student 
progress, or lack of it to the home. Counselors who have worked with 
students also realize that parent-teacher conferences very often help 
students and alleviate many problems which the student, the home, and 
the school have in common. During 1954-55, for the first time in Geneva, 
we tried a different approach to this method. We held student-parent- 
teacher conferences. A student and his parents met with the teachers 
who were concerned with the student in question. The coordinator of 
this meeting or reporting group was one of the counselors or the principal. 
We tried this approach on a number of students in the sophomore class. 
We wanted to try out the method and then evaluate it. While it was 
time consuming, we felt as a whole that the method was very sound 
and paid great dividends. It is interesting to note that the teachers were 
more than willing to give up the time, and parents invariably were ex- 
tremely grateful, as were the students, for the time given to them in this 
type of conference. 

The teachers involved with the students in the sophomore class met as 
a group and chose those students who were then called in with their 
parents for conferences. The students chosen were pupils whom we felt 
were having problems which could best be alleviated through a confer- 
ence with the parent, the student, and the teachers involved. The young 
people were students who were having difficulty either in scholastic work 
or in some other phase of school life. 

The conferences with parent and student and the teachers were ar- 
ranged for either after school or in the evening. In most of the cases, the 
students were present. In some cases the parent or the teachers suggested 
that perhaps it might be better if the student were not present because of 
the nature of the problem involved. As noted previously one of the 
guidance counselors or the principal acted as coordinator or chairman 
for this group, and an attempt was made to keep the atmosphere very 
democratic so that everyone could join the discussion and a solution 
was arrived at through consensus, rather than through majority vote. 
Prior to the conference, all teachers involved were given a review of all 


Edward R. Cuony is Principal of the Geneva Junior High School, Geneva, New York. 
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data available in the student's cumulative folder. This was usually ac- 
complished through a ditto summary. This information was interpreted 
and in many cases other data were secured. This pre-conference meeting 
with the teachers also helped to coordinate the approach of the school 
to the problem. This actually amounted to a case study of the individual 
prior to the conference with the parent and student. 

During the conference, all teachers were given an opportunity to 
present their point of view. The parents and students were also invited to 
discuss their problems. The coordinator attempted to synthesize their 
various comments and points of view. Various solutions were presented. 
Priority was given to those solutions offered by the student himself. The 
other members of the conference usually aided the student to implement 
his suggestion into specific recommendations acceptable to all. 

After the conference had been completed, we attempted to determine 
the value, if any, of these conferences to the student, parents, and teachers 
involved. In order to evaluate properly and objectively, we drew up a 
questionnaire which was given to each of the students, to the parents, and 
to the teachers. They were asked to evaluate the conference in relation 
to themselves or its effect on the student. 


STUDENTS’ RESPONSES 


Since we were anxious to determine student reaction to this new 
idea, we asked students to relate in their questionnaires how they 
felt about the conference and to rate themselves on some phases of 
school work and attitude which we hoped had been affected by these 
conferences. We asked students to rate themselves in several categories 
according to the following scale: decided improvement, some improve- 
ment, no change, negative reaction. The results, based on the returns 
of all twenty-five students involved, are tabulated below. 


STUDENT RESPONSES 





Decided Some No Negative 
Improvement Improvement Change Reaction 





No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Item Students Yoage Students Yoage Students Yoage Students 





20 16 16 
16 16 20 
20 16 16 
20 16 16 
64 9 0 
. Improvement in Homework. . 36 15 4 
. Achievement in School Work. . 20 18 8 
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As one looks at the above tabulation, it is quite evident that the 
majority of the students felt that there was at least some improve- 
ment and in some instances a decided improvement in the seven cate- 
gories listed. 

We asked the students to record their reaction regarding the advisa- 
bility of this type of approach. We asked them if, they as students, felt 
this approach was worth while. Twenty-two students, or 88%, an- 
swered yes and three students, or 12%, answered in the negative. Ample 
space was given on the questionnaire for comments. Some of the com- 
ments were quite interesting. Here are some of the comments: 


1. I feel that you get a closer look at your teacher and they let you know what you 
are lacking. You get closer to them. 

2. It has helped me with my work. 

§. I think it helped me to improve in certain subjects. 

4. Helps you find out what teachers think. 

5. Helped me become better acquainted with my teachers. 

6. I know better what they expect of me now. 

7. It helped me to quite an extent. 


Students were asked to record their reaction regarding whether they 
wanted to be present at the conference or not. In this category, thirteen 
students felt that it was not helpful and the remaining twelve stated 
they preferred to be present. The only comment listed under this cate- 
gory was: “Not much to say, but would rather be present than absent.” 

Students were asked if they thought we should continue these con- 
ferences for another year. Twenty-three of the students answered yes, 
only two students answered no. The comments listed follow: 

1. It has helped me a lot. 

You learn the teacher's opinion towards you. 

. It helps you a lot to get down to work. 

. It has helped me and I think it will help others. 

. I don't think it is any of your business. 

. It will let the parents know just how you are doing in school. 

. Yes, I think it brings students and teachers closer together. 

. Yes, because it makes you wake up and get down to facts about your studies. 


It is interesting to note that two of the students who answered in the 
negative to the last question, claiming that it was none of our business, 
were students in which truancy was a problem. In both cases, parents 
were unaware that truancy was involved, since they were under the im- 
pression that the students were in school and were attending classes on a 
regular basis. Both of these problems were quite serious since it in- 
volved a forgery of excuses from home. As an aftermath to these con- 
ferences, howevez, it is interesting to note that the students who checked 
a negative reply on the questionnaires came to the guidance counselor 
before the end of the school year and stated that they wished they had 
not put down “No” since they felt the conferences had been helpful for 
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them and they had been attending school very regularly since that time. 
Because of their more regular attendance, they felt much more satisfied 
with school. 

A comparison of report card marks after these conferences revealed 
that in all cases, the teacher evaluations were as high or higher than prior 
to the conference. In some cases, the gains were quite spectacular. A 
comparison of the mean-grade index of the students counseled in the 
parent-teacher-student conference before and four months after the con- 
ference revealed a gain from 1.6 to 2.2. 


PARENTS’ REACTIONS 


Questionnaires were also sent to the homes of the students who had 
come to the conferences. Of all the questionnaires mailed, only two were 
not returned. The parents were asked to rate the students in relation to 
the items tabulated below according to the following scale: decided im- 
provement, some improvement, no change, negative reaction. The results 
tabulated below are based on returns from twenty-three homes. 


PARENT RESPONSES 





Decided Some No Negative 
Improvement Improvement Change Reaction 





No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Parents Yoage Parents Yoage Parents Yoage Parents 
1. Attitude Toward School 57 10 43 0 0 0 
2. Attitude at Home 74 6 26 0 0 
3. Effort in School and at Home. . 61 9 39 0 0 
3 
4 





4. Attitude Toward Homework. . 61 6 26 13 
5. Achievement in School Work. . 39 10 43 17 





A majority of the parents making returns felt that in these five areas 
there was decided improvement on the part of their sons or daughters 
due to these conferences. Parents were also asked whether they felt that 
this approach was worth while. All of the responding parents stated that 
they felt the approach was worth while. Their comments were very 
enthusiastic. Some of them follow: 


1. Helped immensely, it gives parents and teachers a much better understanding of 
the situation. 

2. Very worth while. 

3. A very good approach. Helped our son. 

4. Helped us to help our son. 

The next item on which the parents were asked to comment was that 
if they, as parents, feel that this approach aided them in understanding 
their sons and daughters better. Twenty-two of the parents said yes 
and only one said no. The comments were: 
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1. Yes, my son talks to me a great deal more now about his school work. 
2. Helped us to know what to do. We really never knew what was wrong. 
$. I think it will help us a great deal to help our daughter. 


Parents were asked if they preferred to have their sons or daughters 
present at these conferences. Twenty-one of the parents stated they 
would prefer to have their sons or daughters present. Two parents said 
that they preferred not to have their children present. There were only 
two comments: “It depends on the situation,” and “Yes, it helps when 
all the parties are present.” 

Parents were asked to comment on the desirability of continuing these 
conferences next year. All of the responses were in the affirmative. Two 
of the comments follow: “It helped our son grow a great deal,” and “I 
only wish it could have been done sooner and more often.” 

Parents were also asked if they had any suggestions or comments re- 
garding this approach for the future. All of the comments were extremely 
enthusiastic, and also, without exception, we were asked to do it more 
often and to do it sooner. One parent also commented to the effect that 
possibly it would be a good idea to follow up these conferences with a 
second conference to note and check any improvement in the conference 
procedure. 

The comments of the parents seemed to indicate that they felt the 
conferences were worth while. Their replies were complimentary and we 
were requested to continue this method in the future. We have received 
a number of telephone requests for conferences of this type from parents 
who had not been in our experimental group. It seems that the parents 
involved were impressed and enthusiastic to the degree that they related 
their experience to other parents. 


TEACHERS’ REACTIONS 


We asked teachers to rate the students as well. The teachers were 
asked to rate the students on very much the same factors as students 
rated themselves and as the parents had rated them. It is perfectly pos- 
sible that students might have had an ulterior motive in some of the 
answers as had parents. We felt, however, that teachers probably would 
be much more objective in their rating of these items. 


The teachers were asked to rate students on various phases of school 
work and attitude according to the following scale: decided improvement, 
some improvement, no change, negative reaction. The results, based on 
the returns of thirty teachers, are tabulated on the next page. 

An analysis of these replies indicated that with reference to attitude 
towards work, a majority of the teachers felt that there were at least some 
improvement, or decided improvement. With reference to attitude to- 
wards teachers, a majority of the teachers felt there was some improve- 
ment, or decided improvement. With reference to effort, homework, 
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RESPONSES of TEACHERS 





Decided Some No Negative 
Improvement Improvement Change Reaction 





No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Parents Yoage Parents Yoage Parents Yoage Parents Yoage 
. Attitude Toward School . 6 20 18 60 20 0 0 
. Classroom Behavior .... 6 20 15 50 27 3 
3. Attitude Toward 





9 30 15 50 17 3 
. School Citizenship ..... 20 12 40 40 0 
. Effort in School Work. . . 27 15 50 23 0 
. Improvement in 


- 20 18 60 17 1 3 
. Achievement in School. . 5 17 19 63 20 0 0 





and achievement, the same held true. In the areas of classroom behavior 
it is interesting to note that 70 per cent of the teachers felt there was 
some or decided improvement, while 27 per cent felt there was ro change. 
One noted a negative reaction. 

Teachers were also asked if they felt this approach was worth while. 
Twenty-six of the replying teachers stated that they felt it was worth 
while, and only four felt it was not worth while. Some of the comments 
of the teachers were worth noting: 

1. Brings the problem closer to the parent, and the responsibility is then shared. 

2. The students show a great deal of interest. 

3. I am not sure that this is a good approach, at least not with one of the girls I have 
in mind. 

4. The student has improved a great deal, perhaps not to the degree that could be 


expected. 
5. Yes, in the case of the student with whom I was involved, it meant a great deal. 
He seems to spend a great deal more time now in preparation. 


The teachers were asked if they felt that this conference approach 
aided them in the understanding of the students. Twenty-six of the 
teachers felt that it did, three were uncertain and the remaining teacher 
stated that, in her opinion, it did not help her. The comments were in- 
teresting: 

1. It helps you pinpoint the problem. 

2. Heard about the situation in other classes. 

3. Getting parents’ reactions helps. 

4. It clears the air regarding marks. I was afraid to do much before. 

5. I was just becoming aware of the utter lack of understanding on the parts of the 
parents, but this helped clear it up. 

6. I had her pretty well pegged before. 

7. 1 am not sure, I understood her before, but I think the conference helped to 
confirm my belief. (sic.) 

8. It still makes it a little difficult to differentiate between shyness and laziness. 
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Teachers were asked to comment regarding their preference, to having 
the students present at the conferences. Twenty-eight of the teachers 
stated that they preferred to have students present at the conferences; 
only two teachers said no. Some of the comments seemed to indicate that 
it might depend on the situation and that perhaps in special cases it might 
be better not to have the students present. Some of the other comments 
were as follows: 

1. Makes for better understanding among students and teachers. 

2. Very worth while in the cases in which I was involved. 

3. Possibly that the conferences should come earlier in the year. 

4. Things can be pinpointed. If the student is present, it has a greater effect on him. 

5. I think the student might possibly be better prepared to come into these con- 
ferences by having a previous conference. 

When asked whether they felt these conferences should be continued 
next year, twenty-eight of the teachers stated that we should continue 
them, and two teachers felt that we should not. There were very few 
comments in this area. When asked to offer suggestions or comments re- 
garding this approach if we could use it in future years, the teachers 
requested that we arrange the conferences earlier, that we also make 
follow-up studies after the original conference had been held. Another 
suggestion made was that possibly it might be valuable to have one or 
two teachers who were not involved with the student to evaluate the 
conference, from an unbiased point of view. We also found that teachers 
wanted more information on the home background of the individual than 
they had received. 

An analysis of their replies indicated that the majority of teachers were 
in favor of continuing these conferences for the next year. Most of the 
teachers felt that the conference approach was worth while and most of 
them felt that it aided them in understanding the student better. A 
majority of the teachers felt that it would be better to have the students 
present at these conferences. This evaluation was not meant to be an 
educational research project, merely an evaluation for our guidance. 


OUTCOMES OF THE CONFERENCES 


Some of the direct outcomes of these conferences were quite worth 
while. There appeared to be at least some improvement on the part of 
the students in all the areas in which we were interested. A large majority 
of the students, parents, and teachers wanted the conference approach 
continued. 

There are some concomitant outcomes resulting from this approach; 
as was noted earlier, the parents were quite enthusiastic and grateful for 
these conferences. They appeared to be impressed with the interest the 
school demonstrated on behalf of their children. Basically, there is no 
better public relations than this type. I recall one incident when a parent 
had left the conference which lasted almost two hours, had gone to his 
car and then came back into the school building and thanked each of the 
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teachers personally for the time devoted to the conference. While these 
conferences were extremely time consuming, we felt that they were well 
worth while, not only from the point of view of the students helped, but 
also in facilitating school-community relations. 

We are planning to continue these conferences in the coming school 
year. We plan to make some changes in our approach. We hope to start 
much earlier in the school year and we will attempt to try to prepare 
the teachers and students better for this type of conference. Several of 
the respondents suggested we should have a follow-up conference two or 
three months after the original conference to check on the solution 
arrived at. We will attempt to do this as well. 

Informal conferences with students have also convinced us that 
they feel that this is a very fine approach and that they gained a great 
deal from it. Indications are that the best time to schedule these con- 
ferences is after school hours or in the evening. Evening hours seemed 
to be much more popular with the parents and with students as well. 
These conferences usually lasted one to two hours. In most cases, the ap- 
proach involved four or five teachers and a counselor or the principal. 
But if the results are as gratifying as they seemed to be after our first at- 
tempt, we should continue to do this more often. We also feel that the 
setting of the conferences is important in achieving an optimum success. 
We have found that the principal's office or the guidance office is an ideal 
place in which to hold these conferences and achieve the best results. 

Our purpose in these conferences is not so much to tell the parent 
and the student what to do, but rather to uncover all of the factors 
that are present in the case, and, as it is so often true when a number 
of people get together on this type of problem, we find that we secure 
a great deal more information than we would have through a conference 
with the student or the parent alone. 

Our basic philosophy is not to arrive at the solution for the student, 
but rather to have the student, the parent, and the teacher through a 
consensus arrive at a tentative solution which the student accepts whole 
heartedly and which he is willing to attempt. This is also true of the 
parent and the home, since the parent and the home are vital factors in 
the education of the young person involved. It becomes quite necessary 
that they also accept their share of the responsibility. Parents have told 
us that very often they do not hear the entire story unless they come to 
the school. Very often they were loathe to come to school since they felt 
they were bothering teachers or busy school people. The reaction of the 
students was excellent. We feel that, as we build this process through the 
years, students will come tc look upon the parent-teacher-student con- 
ference very much as they do upon a regular guidance conference. The 
regular guidance conference and the parent-teacher-student conference 
should have the same effect or purpose in mind—that of aiding the stu- 
dent to understand himself and his total environment better so that he 
may achieve his ends. 





The Secondary-School Principal— 


Key to a Good Guidance Program 
HARRY C. HENDRICKSON 


A SURVEY of the most recent literature on the administration of a 
secondary-school guidance program indicates most forcefully the strategic 
position held by the school principal. Almost every writer on the subject 
emphasizes the responsibility of the principal for providing the type of 
leadership which will make the guidance program a success in terms of 
service to the students. Conversely, the limited value and most certain 
failure of a program not thoroughly supported and understood by the 
school principal is strongly predicted. It will be the purpose of this 
article to examine the leadership role of the principal as it is seen by 
various school administration and guidance authorities and to set forth 
the specifics of the principal's responsibilities and opportunities in con- 
nection with the secondary-school guidance program. 

According to Jacobson, Reavis, and Logsdon,' the earliest connection 
of the principal with guidance in the school was his responsibility for 
subduing unruly students and pacifying angry parents. At this time, 
principals had not been trained in any techniques of guidance as it is 
known today, and there was strong evidence of the belief in the guidance 
value of reproof and punishment. 

The changing role of the school has brought about a demand for guid- 
ance together with a great need for providing a school atmosphere in 
which the problems of the individual can be met. The rise of an educa- 
tional philosophy emphasizing the awareness of students as unique indi- 
viduals has increased the demand for the intelligent guidance of all 
children.? 

Other factors contributing to the growth of guidance, and, therefore, 
increasing the principal's responsibility for providing adequate services, 
include the growth of industry and the demands of the world of work. 
The complexity of modern occupational choice, to cite one example, 
makes it essential for students to receive reliable occupational and educa- 
tional information while in school. The principal must be prepared to 
help students adjust to the modern world and the intricate nature of 
~ 8Jacobson, Reavis, and Logsdon. The Effective School Principal, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


1964. P. 249. 
*Ibid., p. 249. 


Harry C. Hendrickson is Assistant in Educational and Occupational Education in 
the Division of Guidance and Placement of the Public Schools of Baltimore, Maryland. 
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society. Adolescents’ natural desire for counsel and the increased demand 
for secondary education are additional forces in the need for guidance. 

One publication points out that the success of any school function such 
as guidance depends upon organization, administration, and supervision. 

Organization involves getting the right people into proper places at appropriate 
times, with sufficient materials to work effectively. 

Administration involves keeping controls and lines of communication clear and 
fiexible so that the right people continue to have less and less difficulty in becoming 
situated im areas where their efforts will be most fruitful, as well as assuring proper 
distribution of resource materials to be used at given times and in given places. 

Supervision is that phase of educational administration which has as its greatest 
concern providing professional leadership in the attainment of educational objectives. 
It seeks to establish unity of purpose and action among school personnel to the end 
that the satisfactory achievement of agreed-upon objectives is practically assured, and 
it inspires people constantly to rise to still greater heights. . . . Such responsibilities 
are primarily those of the secondary-school principal.* 

Little and Chapman point out further that the secondary-school princi- 
pal is a key official in that he is the person to whom the board of educa- 
tion, the superintendent, the teachers, the pupils, and the parents look 
for leadership within the school. In many respects he occupies a more 
strategic position than the superintendent of schools. The principal 
shares in policy making and interprets policies, and it is largely through 
his leadership and efforts that policy is made to affect practice in desirable 
ways. He has a unique advantage in knowing the members of his staff 
intimately in addition to knowing the central office personnel. Further- 
more, he knows the pupils, parents, and community. He should be ac- 
quainted with the attitudes, concerns, convictions, occupations, educa- 
tional levels, and economic backgrounds of the families sending children 
to his school. 

Thomas Christensen sees the relationship of the principal to the guid- 
ance program in this way: “The success of a guidance program depends 
upon the principal’s establishment of a framework which will insure the 
smooth operation of the program. What the principal does, or fails to 
do, will decide, more than any other factor, the effectiveness of the guid- 
ance services. The appreciation and support which teachers will give to 
a guidance program is conditioned by the appreciation and support which 
the principal gives to it.”* After expounding upon the exact duties of 
the principal (which we shall investigate later), he has this to say: “If 
the school is to meet the needs of young people, the principal must ad- 
minister and supervise the guidance program in such a way that pupils, 
teachers, and members of the community will recognize it as an integral 
part of the total educational pattern.”® 

*Little and Chapman. Developmental Guidance in Secondary School. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 1953. P. 261. 

*Thomas Christensen. “Responsibility of the High School Principal in the Guidance Program”, 


The School Review, Vol. LVII (March 1949) P. 149. 
*Ibid., p. 164. 
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Further emphasis to this idea of the importance of the leadership and 
support of the principal in developing a successful guidance program is 
given by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
in their 1955 Yearbook, Guidance in the Curriculum. It is pointed out 
in this publication that the principal is in a strategic position to be of 
great values as a resource person to teachers. The fact that he is readily 
available when a problem requires immediate attention makes it pos- 
sible for him to exercise his philosophy of guidance and perhaps to in- 
fluence and direct the thinking and actions of the teachers. Next to the 
teachers, he is the school official most closely associated with children. 
Because of the nature of his position, he can work with parents also and 
view conflicts and problems in a more objective light than the classroom 
teacher can. 

One of the principal's most difficult situations is performing the func- 
tion of guidance in a case of “discipline.” However, the Yearbook points 
out, the principal who approaches all behavior problems from the guid- 
ance viewpoint helps teachers develop and encourages their growth in the 
guidance of boys and girls.® 


Glenn E. Smith maintains that the importance of administrative 
support cannot be overemphasized. He feels that, in the absence of ad- 
ministrative support, counseling service cannot exist, or, if it does, its 
functions are likely to consist of such quasi-administrative duties as 


caring for attendance, discipline, or other questionable routine services 
which do not properly belong to the counselor. Smith states his position 
in these words: 


The principal's responsibility for administrative leadership extends his influence to 
every aspect of the guidance program. In a large measure his leadership will set the 
quality and character of professional leadership and staff participation in guidance 
activities; it will condition their purposes and scope; it will bear upon the adequacy 
of staff time and physical facilities; it will affect the understanding, appreciation, and 
cooperation of agencies and individuals in the community; it will govern the nature 
and extent of in-service training activities of the staff and, consequently, the qualitative 
levels of staff participation; and, finally, the principal's leadership will determine the 
objective of the school's total educational program and the role of guidance services 
in it.” 


Keeping in mind these strong assertions of the importance of the prin- 
cipal, let us turn to a more specific analysis of his duties in connection 
with a guidance program and begin to ascertain the manner in which he 
may exercise his leadership and carry out his responsibilities. In con- 
nection with this idea, Roeber, Smith, and Erickson suggest five prin- 
ciples of school organization: 


*Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Guidance in the Curriculum. Wasb- 
ington 6 D. C.: The Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest. 1955. P. 136-138. 

"Glenn E. Smith. Principles and Practices of the Guidance Program. New York: Macmillan. 
1961. P. 101. 
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1. Any service needs the acceptance and leadership of the administrator. 

2. Success of a service depends on the state of readiness of the school staff. 

3. Objectives of any service need to be clearly defined. 

4. The service has to evolve from existing ones and be adapted to the unique cir- 
cumstances of the school. 

5. It must develop in harmony with the total educational program of the school*. 


These authors also see the basic function of the school principal in the 
guidance program as that of direct leadership. They feel that the roles 
of the secondary and the elementary principal are similar with one ex- 
ception. Because of the lack of trained, full-time elementary-school 
counselors, the elementary-school principal will have to do more counsel- 
ing himself. 

The principal, according to Roeber, Smith, and Erickson, has four 
functions in relationship to the guidance services of his school: 


1. Active leadership through self-study. 

2. Recommending to the superintendent the employing of counselors. 

$8. Assigning to school personnel responsibilities regarding the development of the 
program. 

4. Arranging, facilitating, and scheduling the duties of counselors so that time, space, 
and acceptance are provided for their work.* 


An examination of the ideas of several other authorities regarding the 
specific duties of the principal with respect to guidance will be of value. 
Thomas Christensen groups them in this manner: 


Procurement of facilities for counseling 
Selection of counselors 
Development of a sound public relations program 
Avoidance of overlapping between the functions of the principal and the counselor 
Distribution of guidance services 
Dissemination of occupational information 
Assignment of time for guidance activities 
Arrangement of an efficient method of sending for pupils to be interviewed 
a. Arrange interviews by appointment 
b. Send call slip to home room 
c. Student then reports directly to counselor 
d. Call students from study periods insofar as possible. Have it understood that 
they will be excused from subject periods when necessary. 
. Have students arrange with the counselor in advance for voluntary interviews 
during study periods 
. See students before and after school, especially at rush periods of the year 
. Teachers must allow students to make up work missed while absent from class 
for interviewing or testing 
. Parents should be interviewed both during and after regular school hours. 
Counselor must spend longer work day than the rest of the staff in order to 
accomplish this.** 
*Roeber, Smith, and Erickson. Organization and Administration of Guidance Services. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1955. P. 26-28. 


*Tbid., p. 30. 
1°Christensen, op. cit., p. 154. 


Sweeper 
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Perhaps Christensen’s last point, that of arranging an efficient system of 
sending for pupils for interviews, may seem somewhat of a minor detail. 
However, the writer wishes to testify to its importance from his personal 
experience in serving as counselor in a school where this was lacking. In 
this school the principal supported the guidance program quite ade- 
quately in most areas, but did not have a clear-cut policy on the excusing 
of students from class for interviewing by the counselors. 

It was customary for the counselors to interview students before and 
after school as much as possible. In addition, when students were 
needed for interviewing during class time, a note was sent to the subject 
teacher asking him to send a certain pupil to the counselor's office. It was 
understood that, if the class were taking a test or being introduced to 
some particular crucial item of new work which should not be missed by 
any student, then the request would not be honored at that particular 
time. However, certain teachers not wishing to be bothered with inter- 
ruptions during their teaching periods, never honored the counselors’ re- 
quests and maintained that a student could never afford to miss even five 
minutes of his instruction. Naturally, after several refusals of this type, 
the counselors discontinued requesting students from classes with these 
teachers since the principal made no effort to insist that these teachers 
cooperate with the requests. This was unfair to the other teachers, 
however, for it was then necessary to interrupt them more frequently to 
get pupils excused for interviewing. It was also damaging to the morale 
of the counseling staff, for they felt that their work was not respected by 
the principal. 

The writer does not wish to appear to be blaming the teachers men- 
tioned, but to be indicating the need for leadership by the principal and 
the necessity for the establishment and enforcement of policy. There was 
no policy on the number of pupils who might be requested during a 
period and no arrangements for prior notification through the home- 
room teacher. This meant that teachers were perhaps unnecessarily 
disturbed while teaching. Proper leadership by the principal could have 
reduced this and resulted in more harmonious relationships between 
teachers and counselors. 

Another area of the work of the counselors in which the leadership 
of the school principal is strongly needed is in the organization for and 
the supervision of the administration of the system-wide testing program. 
In many schools the responsibility for the administering of the reading, 
arithmetic, and intelligence tests has been assigned to the guidance staff. 
Those schools in which the principal actively supports the testing pro- 
gram and makes the faculty aware of the importance of it and their 
responsibility in seeing that it is properly done are likely to have the 
cooperation of the faculty and achieve accurate and reliable results. 
Those schools lacking this leadership by the principal often suffer from 
bickering between counselors and teachers over the assignment of respon- 
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sibilities, achieve inaccurate results, and make very little use of the test 
scores for the purposes of improving classroom instruction. Many of the 
teachers look upon their part in the testing program as “doing this work 
for the counselors” and are very uncooperative and careless in administer- 
ing, marking, checking, and charting the tests that are assigned to them. 
From his experience in a school which had good leadership from the 
principal and one which lacked leadership, the writer feels that he is 
qualified to make the foregoing statements. 

Ohlsen"! lists five essentials of a guidance program which indicate some 
of the specifics for which the principal is responsible. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. A guidance program must be built around the needs of children 

2. The classroom teacher is a key figure in the program 

3. There is a place in the guidance program for the trained specialist with time 
set aside for guidance 

4. The support of the school administration is necessary in initiating and carrying 
out a good guidance program. Both the superintendent and the building principal, 
recognizing work in guidance as one of the important responsibilities of the school, must 
take an active part in the program and must secure financial support for it. 

5. Cooperation among teachers, administrator, and specialists is essential. Cooperation 
is essential in child study because a number of people working independently may 
complicate a child's life instead of helping him. Cooperation is also necessary in initiat- 
ing guidance programs, formulating of policies, and coordinating of guidance services. 

He indicates that the working relationship among the members of a 
faculty is one of the most important items for good guidance. In order 
to achieve this harmonious working relationship, Ohlsen sees two items 
as essential—a democratic permissive climate within the staff and leader- 
ship by the principal. The importance of leadership is easily seen, but 
the importance of a permissive climate to effective leadership and to 
effective performance by the professional staff has not always been realized, 
according to Ohlsen. He feels that autocratic leadership may sometimes 
accomplish worth-while changes, but that such changes do not long out- 
last the leader and that changes in guidance procedures are more likely 
to be effective and permanent if made cooperatively by the staff in a 
permissive climate. 

In summary of this point, Ohlsen has this to say: “The administra- 
tor must do more than merely permit a guidance program. He must 
believe in its principles and help the teachers practice its principles 
in the classroom. He should trust his staff and give its members real op- 
portunities to participate in defining policies, in solving the school’s 
problems, and in helping to coordinate guidance services. In a well- 
organized guidance program, teachers, specialists, and administrators 
work together to contribute to the welfare of the pupils.” 

"Merle M. Ohlsen. Guidance; on Introduction. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 1966. 


Pp. 7-8. 
‘*Ibid., p. 16. 
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Glenn Smith" gives further support to this idea when he says that the 
major function of the principal is to develop a team relationship within 
the staff so that the total school program will have their support and 
participation. He feels that the staff is likely to contribute to guidance 
services in direct proportion to the value which the principal places 
on such services as essential factors in the school’s total program. 

The wide vision needed by the principal in understanding the place of 
the guidance program in the total school program is indicated by Little 
and Chapman.'* They feel that the principal must realize that guidance 
is only one of the major functions of secondary education and that guid- 
ance is (1) a personal service for the benefit of all pupils, (2) responsible 
for the fullest development of each individual child, (3) part of and in- 
separable from the larger program of teaching and learning, (4) the 
responsibility of every member of the professional staff of the school, (5) a 
continuous service to pupils. He must see the secondary school and its 
several functions in their proper relationship to one another and to the 
total education of young people. These authors also feel that, because of 
the relative newness of organized guidance, the average principal has not 
been trained in guidance techniques. If this is true, he must devote 
himself to the study of modern concepts of guidance in order to give him 
substantial bases for planning his own leadership activities for improving 
guidance in his school. 

From time to time the principal must take his bearings and reckon 
his position if he is to give leadership in providing proper guidance 
services for pupils. According to Little and Chapman there are variables 
with which he must deal among the faculty, the pupils, and the com- 
munity. It will be of value to examine these variables. 

The variables among the faculty members include their home and 
community backgrounds, their education and work experience, their 
temperament and attitudes, their mental powers and aptitudes, and their 
differing beliefs about the functions of a school. To help him in utilizing 
the principle of individual differences in exercising his leadership, the 
secondary-school principal should try to answer such questions as the 
following: 

1. Am I familiar enough with the preparation, experience, and personality of each 
member of the faculty to know his strengths and his weaknesses as a professional worker 
in the school, and as a representative of the school to the community? 

2. Do I know enough about each member of the faculty to anticipate his receptivity 
of a new idea? 

3. To what extent does teamwise effort characterize the faculty, individual by in- 
dividual? 

4. Am I aware of the extent to which each member of the faculty seeks to improve 
his performance professionally, and am I familiar with the techniques he employs in 
doing so? 


28Glenn Smith. Counseling in the Secondary School, New York: Macmillan, 1965. P. 148-149 
1*Little and Chapman, op. cit., p. 263. 
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5. To what extent does the faculty, individual by individual, admit the child as the 
focal point of all educational effort? 

6. To what extent are there in evidence among individual members of the faculty 
an understanding of the basic concepts of guidance, a knowledge of the problems that 
worry youth most, and attempts to help youth solve their problems? 

7. Am I familiar with projects undertaken in the past by individual members of 
the faculty and by the faculty as a whole and with reasons for the success or the failure 
of these projects? 

8. Am I aware of the impact of the success or failure of a project, or projects, upon 
the faculty as a whole and upon individual members of the faculty? 

9. Do I know the extent to which each member of the faculty is guided in all phases 
of his work by a tenable philosophy of education? 

10. Do I know the present status of pupil-teacher relations, faculty member by faculty 
member? Do 1 know basically why these relations obtain? 

11. Have there been in the past, and are there now “on the book” for consideration, 
a number of ideas and suggestions by members of the faculty for improving the 
school’s services to pupils and to the community? 

12. Am I familiar with the extent to which members of the faculty utilize the records 
of each pupil; and am I aware of the extent to which each member of the faculty 
attempts to secure, assimilate, and interpret new information and data about each 
pupil?** 

Furthermore, the principal needs to consider the variables among his 
pupils such as age-range, sex, physiological and psychological differences, 
emotional maturity, and moral and ethical standards. He should con- 
sider these six questions in regard to the pupils: 

1. Do we have in our school an adequate testing program by which we get needed 
facts about each pupil? 

2. Do we have a system of cumulative records which gives us a complete story of 
each pupil from the time he entered school to the present? 

3. Are teachers adept at getting and studying new facts about each pupil? 

4. To what extent are we able to identify the problems about which each pupil 
worries most—problems in social adjustment, family relations, the use of time, planning 
for the future, personality development, jobs and money, health, and others? 

5. To what extent are we making use of the vast amount of valuable information 
possessed by pupils for our own professional growth in service and for assistance in 
planning instructional, guidance, and administrative services? 

6. To what extent have we made curriculum and guidance adjustments to individual 
needs of pupils?’"** 

The third variable is the community. The school is a community enter- 
prise, largely supported and controlled by the community. Used properly, 
the resources of the community may make an important contribution to 
the work of the school, and particularly to the guidance services in the 
areas of occupational information and job placement. The wise principal 
will consider carefully these five questions regarding the community: 

1. Do we, the faculty, understand the true nature of this community—its history, 
its economy, its social stresses, it policies over the years, its moral and religious 
concerns, its cultural aspects? 


‘Ibid., pp. 272-278. 
1*Ibid., p. 274. 
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2. Are we familiar with the community's long-time disposition toward education, 
health, and other general welfare agencies? 

3. Do we know, and do we keep up-to-date information about, individual people 
from the various worth-while walks of life in the community, and do we make full 
use of these people for our own professional growth in service and for the enrichment 
and strengthening of our in-school program of education and guidance? 

4. Do we make the fullest possible use of institutions, businesses, and organized 
groups in our community? 

5. Have we studied carefully the physical environment of our community with the 
view of determining its use as a resource for faculty and for pupils?** 


Following these careful evaluations of the variables among his faculty, 
student body, and community, the principal should make certain assump- 
tions relative to the guidance program of his school: 


1. Every pupil will at some time need the services of an organized guidance program. 

2. Guidance services must be provided in accordance with the specific needs of the 
pupils in that community. 

8. The cooperative efforts of administrators and staff members are essential to the 
development of an effective guidance program. 

4. Developing a guidance program requires the selection of a definite starting point. 

5. The school must discover and draw into the program all the worth-while guidance 
activities already being carried on in the school. 

6. The success of the guidance program will be conditioned by the competency of 
counselors, the contribution of teachers, the support of school administrators, and the 
utilization of community resources. 

7. The practices, procedures, tools, and techniques employed in the guidance pro- 
gram must be adapted to the training and ability of the guidance workers who are to 
make use of them. 

8. Every staff member must have a reasonable understanding and appreciation of 
the practices, procedures, functions, and objectives of the guidance program. 

9. The guidance program must be continuously evaluated in terms of preparation 
and attitudes of staff members, administrative support, the effectiveness of the guidance 
services, and the adequacy of physical and personnel facilities.** 


According to Little and Chapman, certain other assumptions also 
seem reasonable. 


1. The principal should assume that the basic resources needed for guidance 
services in his school are at present in the school and in the community—faculty, 
pupils, office assistants, lay people, and community organizations and institutions other 
than the school; and that these resources will remain somewhat constant save for 
changes in points of view and in ways of working with youth. 

2. He should assume that there are now some genuinely worth-while guidance 
activities being carried on in the school. 

3. He should assume that, within the present framework of organization, guidance 
services can be provided and developed without radical change. 

4. He should assume that a respectable number of his present faculty are likely to 
become skilled guidance workers. 


1[bid., pp. 275-276. 


Ibid., p. 291. 
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5. He should assume that cooperative, on-the-job work and study are probably the 
most promising means by which members of the faculty are likely to become skilled 
guidance workers.** 


Following these considerations and assumptions, the principal should 
take certain steps which are guided by principles which relate to admin- 
istrative organization to advance the guidance activities of his school: 


1. The guidance program should be administered in terms of the needs, interests, 
abilities, and opportunities of the pupil. 

2. Guidance services should be available to all pupils at all educational levels. 

3. Guidance is concerned with the best development of the “total” individual. It 
must be so organized that pupil experiences are coordinated and related. 

4. The guidance program must be organized to enlist the understanding, the in- 
terest, ability, and energy of every member of the staff. 

5. The guidance program should be organized to care for problems that have de- 
veloped, to prevent such problems from arising, and to help each pupil secure for 
himself the most productive and positive experiences. In other words, the guidance 
program should be organized to cure, to prevent, and to enrich. 

6. The administration of the guidance program should insure planned services which 
are purposeful and unified. 

7. The guidance program should be administered so that specialists may constantly 


seek to strengthen teachers. 

8. The guidance program should be organized to utilize, to supplement, and to 
enrich the guidance experiences provided pupils by the home and community. 

9. The guidance program should be so administered that personal contacts and “the 
human touch” are provided. 

10. The guidance program should help members become increasingly able to guide 
themselves.*° 


Where a principal does not thoroughly understand the purposes of a 
guidance program and his relationship to it, the counselors sometimes 
have difficulty in protecting their counseling time from the encroach- 
ment of administrative and clerical duties. “The administrator who 
usurps the time set aside for counseling defeats his own educational pur- 
poses. If he recognizes a need for the services of a counselor, he has a 
responsibility to protect him against inappropriate duties which interfere 
with the functions for which he is trained and employed.”*' The principal 
should use the counselors’ services to the best advantage in meeting the 
individual needs of pupils. 

Furthermore, Smith feels that the principal should avoid assigning 
counseling duties to any teacher who has not had at least one summer's 
training. Counseling malpractice and harmful results to students can 
occur if inadequately trained teachers are assigned to counseling duties. 

After a principal has obtained a counseling staff of at least minimum 
training and experience, he should show his support of their services in 
the following ways: staff meetings; referral of pupils to the counselors; 

*1bid., p. 292. 


*°Ibid., p. 293-294. 
"Glenn Smith, Counseling in the Secondary School, op. cit.. 
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meeting the needs of the counseling service for personnel, equipment, and 
supplies; the provision of released time for counseling; encouraging in- 
service training programs in guidance; and involving the staff in the 
evaluation of guidance services.” 

Jacobson, Reavis, and Logsdon?® organize the guidance functions of 
the secondary-school principal into five categories with specifics listed 
under each heading. They are as follows: 


1. Organizing a program to cover student needs. 
. Counseling concerning admission to high school 
Counseling concerning subject choices 
. Counseling regarding participation in extracurricular activities 
Counseling regarding social adjustment 
Counseling on matters of conduct 
. Counseling on the correction of disabilities 
. Providing occupational information 
. Counseling on college choice 
. Job placement 
. Follow-up 
2. Selection of staff personnel for guidance 
a. Education 
b. Experience 
c. Personal qualities 
d. Successful teaching experience 
$. Establishing techniques and providing devices for obtaining information about 
students 
. Cumulative records 
. Individual folders 
Test data 
. Student questionnaires 
. Autobiographies 
Interview reports 
4. Development of an in-service training program 
. Staff participation in planning the general program 
. Program should be continuous 
Local needs must be considered 
. Variety of types of training should be included 
Some school time should be used to impress teachers with the value of the 
program 
5. Evaluating the guidance program 
a. Fulfilling of student needs 
b. Cooperative staff endeavor 
c. Continuous process 
d. Restatement of guidance philosophy 
e. Evaluation by specialists outside of school staff 


These five groupings with their specific suggestions indicate again the 
numerous details that a principal must consider in administering a guid- 
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*8Jbid., p. 149. 
**Jacobson, Reavis, « * op. cit., pp. 260-266. 
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ance program. His leadership is indispensable to the success of such a 
compre*ensive area as guidance, and periodic evaluation is necessary in 
order to achieve the greatest efficiency. To help the principal and the 
counselors evaluate the administration of guidance services in a school, 
Ohlsen** suggests the following items: 


1. School space for guidance 

. Where do the counselors hold conferences? 

. Where is group testing done? Special group testing? Individual testing? 

. Where are educational, social, and occupational references kept? How can the 
use of these be improved? 

. Where does the school keep guidance records? Is this spot most convenient for 
the teaching staff and efficient for the counselors? Are changes necessary to 
increase efficiency? 

e. What recording equipment may the staff use to record pupil contacts? 
. In-service education 
a. What in-service training does the system provide? 
b. What part has the school staff had in its development? 
c. What improved practices have resulted from it? 
d. What additional in-service education does the school staff need? 
e. How has the school used consultants? 
f. How have individual staff members assumed responsibility for their own 
growth? 
. Faculty participation in administration 
a. What are the school’s guidance policies? How are they reflected in guidance 
services? 
b. How and by whom were policies developed? Which policies should the school 
change? What new policies are needed? Who should suggest new policies? 

. To what extent should the whole staff formulate guidance policies? 

. How are guidance services coordinated within each school and within the 
school system? 

. How can the effectiveness of coordination be increased? 

. Use of community resources 
a. What community resources has the school used in the last year? 
b. Which could have been used more effectively? 
c. What other guidance services did pupils need? 
d. When did the school survey community guidance resources last? 
e. What does the school record about resources used? How may these records be 
improved? 
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HOW MUCH AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT? 

Use of audio-visual materials, conceded by most educators to be one of the 
school’s most important teaching tools, appears to be growing—but not in pro- 
portion to their newly won prestige. This is evident from current figures which 
show a marked upswing in the use of audio-visual materials of all descriptions. 
But like most things which cost money—and audio-visual equipment has proved 
to be expensive—lack of funds is curtailing its growth at an even faster pace. 

To give an idea of how audio-visual education has caught on: in 1954, when 
experts made the last comprehensive survey among some 2,500 city school 
systems, the per capita average expenditure for audio-visual education was 65 
cents a school year. That figure had about doubled in the eight years since 
1946. But audio-visual experts say that the rate of growth since 1954 has been 
at an even more accelerated pace. 

How much growth is still needed may be seen by the estimates made a short 
while ago by NEA’s Division of Audio-Visual Instruction. The Division esti- 
mated that from $3.50 to $5.00 per pupil was needed for materials and equip- 
ment. Some time earlier, the Oregon Audio-Visual Association gave this list 
of costs necessary for providing “minimum standards for instructional ma- 
terials.” 

In school systems with 200 or fewer pupils $2.00 
In school systems with 200 to 400 pupils 1.75 
In school systems with 400 to 1000 puipls 1.50 
In school systems with 2,000 or more pupils 1.00 

Still another clue is found in an article by Glenn E. Murdock which appeared 
last year in Nation’s Schools. The author estimated an expenditure of from 
$10.50 to $12.00 per pupil for schools starting an audio-visual program from 
scratch, and about $4.75 to $5.50 per pupil for maintaining “an adequate pro- 
gram.” 





Cost to High School Seniors 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


‘iin extensive provision for public secondary education that is made in 
the United States enables typical American youth to have greater cultural 
and vocational opportunity than is available to youth in most countries. 
There are, nevertheless, several types of expenditures connected with 
high-school attendance which parents must bear. This is particularly 
true regarding the social, extracurricular, and other aspects of the school 
program. Hence in several respects, family income may still be important 
concerning who can afford to be graduated from high school. 

The present article deals with expenditures for dates, athletic events, 
certain kinds of entertainments, and philanthropic contributions, as re- 
ported by seniors in twenty-six small to medium-sized white public high 
schools in seven southeastern states: North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. The data for 
this article constitute part of a larger study of youth in the schools noted, 
in which 1,045 seniors supplied information on anonymous questionnaires. 


EXPENSE FOR DATES 


Table I presents data on the cost of dates during the school year, as 
reported by 588, or approximately 56 per cent of the 1,045 seniors. Sex 
difference in regard to expenditure for dates is obvious from the table. 
Roughly, twice as large a percentage of boys as of girls reported dating 
expense (last line of table), and the boys in general reported larger 
expenditures than the girls. Thus the dating expense of nearly half of 
the girls did not exceed $12.50 for the school year, and, in approximately 
four fifths of the cases, girls did not spend over $50 for this item. In re- 
gard to boys, however, considerably less than one third reported dating 
expense which did not exceed $50. Whether one thinks the cost of 
dates should be shared about equally by boys and girls is largely a matter 
of personal philosophy. The data indicate that such was indeed not 
the case among the 588 seniors shown in Table I. 

The range in dating expense reported by boys is significant. While 
approximately half (48.4%) of the town boys and two thirds (64.0%) of 
the farm boys did not spend over $100 each on dates during the school 
year, approximately one tenth of each residence group spent over $300 
on this item. 


Harold H. Punke is Professor of Education in the School of Education, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 
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TABLE I.—EXPENSE FOR “DATES” PAID BY SENIORS, ACCORDING TO 
SEX AND RESIDENCE OF STUDENT AND ACCORDING TO 
AMOUNT OF EXPENSE PAID 





Boys Totals, by Sex 


Town | Farm Boys | Girls 
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* The Sent in this line show the percentages which fine numbers of students reporting. as as tiated in the 
different columns, are of the numbers in the correspondin p for the larger study. Thus the 281 town 
boys r ting on the cost of dates is approximately ts of the total number of town boys who 
supplied data in the larger study. The corresponding lines in the different tables are to be read in the 
Same way. 





Cash may not be the only or even the main factor in successful dating, 
but in many communities it is a quite important factor. In this social 
sphere, a boy whose economic resources for dating are confined to $12.50 
for his senior year in high school will likely be under substantial handi- 
cap in comparison with a boy who has over $300 to spend for such pur- 
poses. The table shows the percentage distribution of boys who occupy 
some intermediate position between the extremes noted. In a much less 
pronounced way the economic factors which affect boys’ dating also affect 
that of girls. 

Schools can help alleviate social discriminations which may grow out of 
dating expense by providing a fairly wide range of inexpensive school 
entertainments which afford dating opportunities, and by helping youth 
in other ways to see values in inexpensive recreations or in other as- 
sociations involving mixed groups. Entertainment of groups of youths 
in homes might offer considerable possibility. 
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EXPENSE FOR ATHLETIC EVENTS 


Table II shows the amounts paid by 624 seniors for athletic events. 
This group is approximately 60 per cent of the 1,045 seniors who supplied 
data for some part of the larger study. 

Apparently sex and place of residence had little effect on the percentages 
of youth reporting expense for this item—as shown by the last line of the 
table. Calculations from the table show that for the different sex and resi- 
dence groups combined, 72.3 per cent of the seniors reported expense of 
not more than $6—for athletic events. The groupings by sex indicate that 
slightly larger percentages of boys than of girls reported expenditures ex- 


TABLE II.—EXPENSE PAID BY SENIORS FOR ATHLETIC EVENTS, ACCORD- 
ING TO SEX AND RESIDENCE OF STUDENT AND ACCORDING 
TO AMOUNT PAID 
































Boys | Girls Totals, Both 
Amount Paid : Sex and 
1) Residence Groups 
|| Town Farm | Town Farm | 
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ceeding this amount. Thus 34.3 per cent of the town boys and 21.5 per cent 
of the farm boys reported expenditures of over $6, whereas the correspond- 
ing percentages for girls were 26.9 and 19.0. These figures also show 
that somewhat larger percentages of town than of farm youth, both sexes, 
were in the higher expenditure categories. Perhaps farm youth have 
transportation problems in, attending evening or week-end athletic events 
which would not affect town youth. 

Some sex difference, as suggested by the foregoing percentages, may 
reflect differences in the extent to which parents allow freedom of 
circulation to youth of the two sexes. However, some readers, who con- 
sider adolescent boys to be much more interested in athletics than girls— 
during high-school years—may be surprised that the sex differences are 
not greater than shown by Table II. The amount of sex difference in this 
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respect, as well as the scope of interest shown in athletic events by 
seniors generally, will depend substantially on what other possibilities 
for thrill and entertainment are afforded by small high schools of the 
type included in this study. In at least some instances the expenditures 
in the higher brackets, as reported for athletic events, probably include 
expense in attending events at schools other than that attended by the 
senior reporting. 


SCHOOL PLAYs AND GENERAL SCHOOL PARTIES 


Table III shows that 648 seniors reported expense for attending school 
plays and that 443 reported expense for parties of rather general and 


TABLE III.—EXPENSE PAID BY SENIORS FOR SCHOOL PLAYS AND GEN- 
ERAL SCHOOL PARTIES, ACCORDING TO SEX AND RESI- 
DENCE OF STUDENT AND ACCORDING TO AMOUNT PAID 
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$1.00 or less 
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2.51-5.00 
Over 5.00 
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routine character—aside from such special events as graduation proms 
and banquets.’ It is of interest that the expense for parties ranged con- 
siderably higher than that for school plays—which suggests that school 
plays afford inexpensive entertainment, as mentioned in an earlier com- 
ment. The relative numbers of seniors reporting the two types of ex- 
pense, 648 and 443, seem also in keeping with this suggestion. A some- 
what larger percentage of boys than of girls is reflected in the higher 
expense categories, with respect to both plays and parties, but the sex 
difference is not great. 


PHILANTHROPIC CONTRIBUTIONS 


In numerous communities school children are solicited through 
“drives” for contributions to philanthropic agencies. Table IV presents 
data on the three major types of philanthropic contributions made by 
the seniors studied. The table shows that 60 per cent of the 1,045 seniors 
contributed to the Red Cross and 69 percent contributed to the March 
of Dimes—or drive for polio funds. For 54.2 per cent of the 626 students 
who reported on contributions to the Red Cross, the amount of the con- 
tribution did not exceed 25 cents—for 77.5 per cent, the contribution did 
not exceed 50 cents. Somewhat larger contributions were made to the 
March of Dimes. Thus only 37.4 per cent contributed no more than 25 
cents. A substantially larger percentage of boys than of girls made contri- 
butions exceeding 75 cents to each of the two philanthropies noted. 

Contributions to “school benefits” were reported by only 18 per cent 
of the 1,045 seniors, although the distribution of the percentages in the 
different columns shows that the amounts were in most cases larger than 
the amounts contributed to the Red Cross or the March of Dimes. 


PHILANTHROPY VERSUS ATHLETIC EVENTS 


In view of the substantial expenditures reported by seniors for 
athletic events and the small philanthropic contributions made, a tabula- 
tion was prepared showing the relative amounts paid by specific seniors 
for athletic events and for philanthropic purposes. The data appear in 
Table V. The left-hand section of the table shows the amount paid for 
athletic events by individual seniors who gave 10 cents or less to the Red 
Cross and nothing or not over 10 cents to the March of Dimes. From the 
table it can be determined that 54.6 per cent of the 55 students tabulated, 
as making the small philanthropic contributions noted, spent over $3 
each on athletic events—23.7 per cent spent over $9 each on such events. 
A larger percentage of the boys than of the girls were in the categories 
representing high expense for athletic events relative to contributions 
made to philanthropy, as were a larger percentage of the town seniors 
than of seniors living on farms. It should be noted that these compari- 
sons are based on small numbers. 


1Graduation expense is reported in another article. 
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To expand somewhat the comparisons of amounts paid for philan- 
thropy and for athletic events, a study was made of the expenditures 
for such events made by seniors who gave up to 60 cents for both Red 


TABLE IV.—PHILANTHROPIC CONTRIBUTIONS PAID BY SENIORS, AC- 
CORDING TO SEX AND RESIDENCE OF STUDENT AND AC- 
CORDING TO AMOUNT CONTRIBUTED 
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Town 


Totals, Both 
Sex and 


Residence Groups 





Red Cross: 
No. of Students Reporting 








$0 .00-0 .25 
0.26-0 .50 
0.51-0.75 
0.76-1 .00 
Over 1.00 
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Cross and March of Dimes combined. The data for the 264 seniors in- 
cluded in this tabulation appear in the right-hand section of Table V. 

Although the percentage distributions which appear in some of the 
columns in the right-hand section of the table show minor variations from 
corresponding percentages in the left-hand section, the major pattern 
of expenditure relationships is the same for both groups—as designated 
according to amount of philanthropic contributions. Over half (56.8% 
of the seniors who did not contribute over 60 cents to the two philan- 
thropies spent more than $3 for athletic events, and a substantial per- 
centage of them (17.4%) spent over $9 each on athletic events. 

The data and analysis of Table V might cause some educators to raise 
a question concerning the scale of social or moral values reflected by 
the seniors indicated. Many educators and perhaps many laymen will 
think that high-school seniors who can spend over $3 for athletic events 
could give more than 20 cents, or even more than 60 cents, to the two 
philanthropies noted. Certainly seniors who can spend over $9 on 
athletic events could give more_to these philanthropies than the amounts 
noted. A few extreme cases may help point up the idea. Three town 
girls each gave five cents to the Red Cross and nothing to the March of 
Dimes, but spent $10 each on athletic events. One town boy gave 20 
cents to the March of Dimes and nothing to the Red Cross, but spent $6 
on athletic events. Casual examination of the spread sheets, carrying the 
original tabulations, suggest that girls occur more frequently than boys 
among extremes such as those illustrated—and town seniors more often 
than farm seniors. 


DATING EXPENSE VERSUS PHILANTHROPY 


A study was made of expenditures for dates relative to contributions for 
the Red Cross and for the March of Dimes—comparable to the comparison 
between athletic events and the two philanthropies. The data comparing 
dates and philanthropies appear in Table VI. The left-hand section of 
the table shows that only a small number of seniors contributed no more 
than 10 cents to the Red Cross and also contributed from nothing to 10 
cents to the March of Dimes—as is shown in Table V. In discussing Table 
I reference was made to the greater extent to which dating expense rests 
on boys than on girls. Since boys spent much more on dates than girls, 
as shown by that table, one might expect larger percentages of the boys 
than of girls shown in Table VI to appear in the higher expense cate- 
gories. However, this does not explain the fact that over two thirds 
(67.9%) of the boys who contributed 10 cents or less to the Red Cross 
and not over 10 cents to the March of Dimes had more than $50 to 
spend on dates, and that nearly one third of such boys (32.2%) had 
more than $100 to spend for this purpose. 

From the right-hand section of Table VI it can be determined that over 
two thirds (68.9%) of the boys who gave up to 60 cents to the Red Cross 
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and March of Dimes combined, spent more than $50 on dates—and that 
over one third (38.7%) spent more than $100 on dates. Although girls 
did not spend as much on dates as boys, nearly one third (31.8%) of 
those who gave as much as 60 cents to the two philanthropies spent over 
$25 on dates. Among boys, place of residence may be significantly re- 
lated to the ratio between expense for dates and contributions for philan- 
thropic purposes. Thus calculations from the table show that 73.8 
per cent of the town boys who gave no more than 60 cents to the two 
philanthropies spent over $50 on dates, as compared with a corresponding 
figure of 55.1 per cent for farm boys. Some seniors spent $300 or more 
on dates but did not give over 60 cents to the Red Cross and the March of 
Dimes combined. 

With due consideration to the needs of seniors for spending money 
in connection with dates, the maturing youth in America also needs 
to develop some conception of the place of philanthropic agencies in our 
society and to develop a sense of responsibility for contributing to such 
agencies in some respectable proportion to the funds which he uses for 


other purposes. 
CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Although much is done in this country to provide equality of educa- 
tional and related opportunity for all youth, significant differences exist 
among youth in accordance with the economic status of their parents. 
This article reflects such differences, as they relate to certain phases of 
the social, entertainment, and other “fun” aspects of attending high 
school. In a society in which custom places the major economic burden 
of dating on boys and men, the economic aspects of dating among high- 
school youth can be particularly frustrating to many boys. Through the 
exercise of somewhat greater imagination and effort than at present, 
high schools and individual homes could do more than they do now to 
provide satisfying entertainments on an inexpensive basis. In dating 
among youth as in other human relationships, it is important to note 
that a democracy requires a fluid society in which all individuals, both 
sexes, are encouraged and given opportunity for free expression and 
growth of personality. Economic conditions can greatly affect social 
fluidity. 

Among the youth studied, the cost of attending athletic events occupies 
a fairly prominent place as a high-school expense item. There is con- 
siderable variation among both educators and laymen regarding the 
extent to which attending such events contributes to the desirable growth 
and development of high-school youth, but the study suggests that among 
the youth themselves there is no great doubt about the matter. 

The amounts given to philanthropic agencies by the youth studied, 
compared with the amounts paid out for dates or for attending athletic 
events, suggest that these youth have somewhat immature conceptions 
of the nature of philanthropy in American society and of the responsi- 
bility of the individual in helping to provide economic support for the 
work of philanthropic agencies. 
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How “Different” Are Our Drop-Outs? 


WILLIAM EVRAIFF 


iy THE state of California, boys and girls are required by law to 
attend school until age eighteen or until graduation from high school. 
In 1919 the state legislature decided that some students might need to 
drop out of the regular high-school progrm. Thus, a part-time educa- 
tion law was enacted. The original function of this new kind of school- 
ing—to become known as “continuation education’”—was to provide 
part-time education (four hours a week) for employed minors. 

The problem of drop-outs continued to plague the secondary schools, 
however. Various changes and additions were made by the state legisla- 
ture in later years so that today the continuation program operates to 
meet the needs of two general groups of students: (1) those who have 
dropped out for economic reasons; and (2) those who are “unadjusted” 
in full-time school. (Students who go to continuation school but are un- 
employed are supposed to attend classes for not less than three hours a 
day.) 

Research in the area of continuation education has been conspicuously 
lacking. Some studies which related to continuation education have been 
made. They have dealt primarily with the factors of socio-economic status 
and scholastic aptitude. Research in those areas indicates that con- 
tinuation students have a mean scholastic aptitude score lower than the 
scores representative of the secondary-school population, and that the 
occupations of the fathers of continuation students would tend to place 
the latter lower on the socio-economic scale than would be true of regular 
students. 

In comparisons which have been made on the theoretical and empirical 
level, the representative continuation student has been compared with ’ 
the representative regular school student. No one had attempted to 
match a continuation group with a regular school group in order to 
discover empirically differences in characteristics for matched groups. 
This study, therefore, was concerned with determining the significant 
differences in personality characteristics between matched groups of 
continuation and regular school students in selected California com- 
munities. 

Seventy-two continuation students were randomly selected from the 
continuation schools in Stockton and Fresno, California. Then a group 


William Evraiff is Professor of Education at Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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of seventy-two students from regular high schools in the same towns 
were chosen on a matching basis using sex, grade, scholastic aptitude, 
father’s occupation, and age for matching purposes. 

The subjects in this study were administered the Terman-McNemar 
Test of Mental Ability, the Differential Aptitude Tests of Mechanical 
Reasoning and Clerical Speed and Accuracy, the Kuder Vocational Pre- 
ference Record, and a questionnaire devised by the writer. The question- 
naire obtained student responses to items related to background data 
and to social, occupational, and educational attitudes and experiences. 
It was arbitrarily decided that differences between the two groups would 
be considered statistically significant if they were at the five per cent level 
or better. 

The statistical analysis of the data necessitated the use of several 
techniques. Three procedures were employed. Two of them were con- 
cerned with the standard error of the difference. Where percentages 
could be used, the formula used was the standard error of the difference 
between correlated percentages. The data involving means and standard 
deviations were handled by the formula for the standard error of the 
mean difference. Whenever the data were divided into more than two 
categories, the chi-square test of independence in contingency tables was 
used. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis and study of the data involved led to the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Lack of mental ability to succeed with regular high-school programs 
is at best only a partial factor in causing students to leave the regular 
high school. While the groups are not representative of each of the 
student populations, since the regular students were matched in part on 
scholastic ability with the continuation students, the fact that those 
with similar mental abilities were successful in remaining in regular 
school indicates that mental ability alone is not an effective criterion for 
the elimination of students from the regular secondary-school program. 
Differences in scores on the Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability: 
Continuation Mean—89.83, Regular Mean-—91.13. 

2. Vocational aptitudes of mechanical reasoning and clerical speed 
and accuracy as measured by the Differential Aptitude Tests, and oc- 
cupational interests as measured by the Kuder Vocational Preference 
Record are not significantly different for matched groups of continuation 
and regular school students. Differences in scores of the mechanical 
reasoning test: Continuation Mean Percentile—35.70, Regular Mean 
Percentile—42.86. Differences in scores on the clerical aptitude test: Con- 
tinuation Mean Percentile—38.75, Regular Mean Percentile—42.65. 

3. The only factor in the background of the parents discovered by this 
study to have statistical significance is the education of both fathers and 
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mothers. The educational level of the parents of re;,.iar students was 
higher. The mean grade level of the fathers of regular students was 9.85, 
and for the fathers of continuation students was 8.65. The mean grade 
level reached by the mothers of regular students was 10.44, and for 
mothers of continuation students was 9.43. 

4. The present home situation is one that might be construed as in- 
dicating disadvantages for the continuation student. A significantly 
greater number of continuation students are products of broken homes, 
have a foreign language spoken in their home, and do not have telephone 
and television sets in the home. 

5. The regular school boys appear to be closer to and influenced more 
by their parents. These differences are statistically significant. The 
regular school boys report that their parents have higher educational 
aspirations for them (parents of regular school boys—13.54, parents of 
continuation students—12.49), more regular school students receive al- 
lowances (30%, as opposed to 18%), and more of them report parents as 
having been strict with their social life (46% and 25%) . 

6. The data on continuation boys in Stockton and Fresno refute the 
assumption that continuation students necessarily represent a more 
transient element of the population. The difference in the number of 
years lived in the present community is not statistically significant. In 
addition, the differences in number of boys born in the present com- 
munity favored the continuation boys. 

7. Although there was a significantly greater number of regular 
school students with close friends in school, it must be borne in mind 
that regular school students spend much more time and have many more 
possible contacts in school than continuation students do. 

8. Continuation boys appear to be somewhat more experienced in 
certain areas of social experience and attitudes. Continuation boys 
scored higher (significant differences) in the number of boys who had 
gone steady (76%, to 54%), the age the boys felt they should be in order 
to drink liquor (18.41 to 20.34), the number of boys who already smoke 
(72% to 34%), and the number of boys who already drink liquor 
(51% to 35%). 

9. Continuation boys represent a group with significantly greater 
numbers who are working full-time, and who have held more paid jobs. 
However, there are as many regular school boys employed as continuation 
boys. Moreover, among unemployed school boys who would like to get a 
job, more were found among regular school boys than continuation school 
boys. 

10. The continuation students in this study report having been in- 
fluenced by various people in their occupational choice more times than 
the regular students. The latter were influenced more by parents, while 
the continuation students were influenced more by teachers, counselors, 
brothers, and girl friends. It may be that the teachers and counselors 
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in continuation schools take a greater interest in the student. The 
difference in social experiences may account for the greater influence of 
girl friends. No explanation is offered as to why more brothers should 
influence continuation students. (NO significant differences in numbers 
of siblings in family). 

11. Continuation boys have higher financial aspirations than regular 
school boys. In estimating the weekly salary they would like to be earn- 
ing in five years, the continuation boys hoped for a mean salary figure of 
$124, and the regular students a mean salary figure of $105. This may be 
due to a greater economic need felt by continuation school boys, or it 
may mean that continuation school boys are not as realistic in their 
financial aspirations as regular school boys. 

12. Continuation boys did not have as much success in school as regular 
school boys. The difference in grades was statistically significant and 
favored the regular school boys. On a point distribution basis of A — 5, 
B = 4, C = 3, De 2, F — 1, the regular students had a 3.09 mean grade 
compared to a 2.84 mean grade for the continuation students. The 
number of continuation school boys who felt no success at all in school 
activities was significantly more than was found for regular school boys 
(32% to 19%). 

18. There was a significant difference in the choice made by the boys 
regarding their favorite school subjects. The regular school boys liked 
more academic subjects, while continuation school boys preferred more 
vocational subjects. Regular school boys listed physical education and 
sports many more times than continuation school boys, but this may be 
due to the fact that the latter are not available in continuation schools. 


14. More continuation school boys than regular school boys believe 
that teachers and counselors have given help in planning their school 
program. It may be that teachers in continuation education have smaller 
classes and are more guidance oriented. 

15. Continuation students outnumber regular students in the belief 
that school is not preparing them for what they want to do as adults. 


16. Full-time students believe two to one that they will get better jobs 
than part-time students. A significantly small number of continuation 
students believe that full-time students will get better jobs than part-time 
students. 

17. The educational aspirations of continuation and regular school 
students are significantly different. Continuation boys do not desire to 
reach as high an educational grade as the regular school boys. Interest- 
ingly enough both groups aspire to a mean school grade past that of the 
twelfth grade. The mean grade aspiration of the regular students is 14.25 
and that of the continuation students is 13.36. However, more continua- 
tion school boys plan to continue their education by attending a trade 
school than is true for regular school boys. 
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18. Continuation education seems to be meeting the desires of the 
majority of the continuation school boys. Only one sixth of the con- 
tinuation students expressed a desire if given the choice to return to 
school as full-time students. Twenty-eight per cent would like to leave 
school completely, and fifty-one per cent preferred to remain in school 
on their present basis. 

19. Economic motivation accounted for less than one third of the 
reasons stated by the continuation school boys for leaving full-time 
school. Hence, the original assumption of need for continuation educa- 
tion definitely appears to be a minor reason for the maintenance of con- 
tinuation education. 

20. The parents of many continuation school boys may not be too 
interested in the educational future of the boys, they may not have too 
much faith in the value of education, or there may have been misinterpre- 
tation of the parents’ feelings by the boys. Over sixty per cent of the 
parents are listed by the boys as making no comment as to their leaving 
school as full-time students. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The findings and conclusions of this study suggest certain inferences 
as to the educational needs of continuation students. The students who 
are attending school on a part-time basis seem to “need” and “want” 
the kind of educational program that can be immediately useful to them. 
It is likely that they aren't as willing as the regular school students to 
accept the offer of deferred occupational satisfactions. 

Another area of educational need seems to be “a chance to succeed,” 
if they are to continue in regular school. As the findings indicate, there 
was a significant difference between the groups on the question of success 
in some school activity. It is quite possible to assume that, when a student 
fails to succeed, he loses a great deal of his motivation to remain in 
school. This is in line with level-of-aspiration studies. 

When educators speak of equality of educational opportunity, their 
implication is that students have had equal opportunities to derive a 
motivation for education. This is evidently a fallacious concept as re- 
gards continuation students since their attitudes toward education are 
so largely influenced by parents who do not regard education as highly 
desirable as do the parents of regular school students. The role of the 
schools in this case is the extremely difficult one of equalizing or eliminat- 
ing the artificial difference in environmental stimulation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The conclusions of this study suggest certain recommendations which 
pertain to both regular secondary schools and to continuation schools. 
Only five will be cited at this time. 

1. The regular secondary schools should be striving to decrease the 
need for continuation education. Continuation schools now enroll the 
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majority of their students for reasons that may be termed “adjustment.” 
Since all education involves “adjustment,” this implies that the regular 
secondary schools are failing to meet the needs of many students and are 
turning their “problem children” over to a kind of segregated educational 
program. Sound educational policy would imply that the regular second- 
ary-educational program needs to become more aware of the reality of 
individual differences and to take a course of action to revise the cur- 
riculum and organize an effective guidance program. 

2. Regular secondary schools should attempt to be as realistic as the 
continuation schools in their relations with students. It may be that the 
continuation schools accept the standards and habits of students, whereas 
the regular schools insist on a greater degree of conformity. Attitudes 
arising from the environmental background, but not always acceptable 
to middle-class standards, may not be treated with as much understand- 
ing in the regular school as in the continuation school. 

3. Regular secondary schools should establish effective work-experi- 
ence programs so as to decrease drop-outs for reasons of part-time em- 
ployment. There were as many regular students working and looking 
for jobs as continuation students. The regular students who need or want 
jobs are potential drop-outs, particularly when the need or want becomes 
great enough. 

4. Both regular and secondary schools need to increase the possibilities 
for every student to achieve some kind of success in school. People 
seldom continue, for any length of time, doing anything at which 
they have no success. We cannot assume then that students will be any 
different. Therefore, the schools must work on providing activities in 
which everyone has some chance to succeed. 

5. There is a possibility that data from studies such as this can be 
used for predictive and counseling purposes. The characteristics on which 
continuation students differ significantly from regular students might be 
used to help identify potential drop-outs. 

A concluding thought might be in oider regarding, “Why all this 
concern over the student who drops out of the regular high-school pro- 
gram?” It would be difficult to state it more succinctly or meaningfully 
than the following excerpt from Education For All American Youth, 
the 1944 volume by the Educational Policies Commission: “When we 
write confidently and inclusively about education for all American youth, 
we mean just that. We mean that all youth, with their human similiari- 
ties and their equally human differences, shall have educational services 
and opportunities suited to their persona! needs and sufficient for the 
successful operation of a free and democratic society.” 
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The Daily Bulletin in Action 


WALTER H. CAMPBELL 


Ow of the administrative devices that has been found to be partic- 
ularly helpful through the years in the smooth operation of a well- 
organized school is the Daily Bulletin. The writer has experienced the 
use of the Daily Bulletin as a high-school student and has contributed 
notices for them in the role of a classroom teacher in helping to invite 
attention to special school activities of which he was a sponsor. In more 
recent years he has made regular use of it in directing the attention of 
students and teachers to school policies and practices which constitute 
an important part in the successful operation of the school. 

The purpose of the Daily Bulletin is primarily to inform both students 
and teachers of the activities of the day and also provide advance informa- 
tion for purposes of good planning in regard to curricular or extra- 
curricular activities of the future. Copies of the Daily Bulletin are made 
available each day to each classroom teacher and to each member of the 
administrative, custodial and lunchroom staffs in order that everyone may 
be informed of each day's activities and plan his work accordingly. The 
custodian and director of the lunchroom are encouraged to make use of 
the Daily Bulletin whenever they desire to solicit the cooperation of 
students in regard to maintenance problems of the building, to bolster 
lunchroom patronage, to improve student conduct and etiquette, or to 
ameliorate general lunchroom or building conditions. Another im- 
portant purpose of the Daily Bulletin is to make known both to teachers 
and students, rules, regulations, administrative policies, current informa- 
tion from the weekly Superintendent's Bulletin that would be of interest, 
information from the bulletins of the several departments of the Seattle 
Public Schools, and information from any other community source that 
we would deem desirable to be brought to the attention of students or 
the members of the respective building staffs. 

In order to maintain reasonably good standards in regard to the Daily 
Bulletin, a set of rules has been developed over a period of time and a 
copy is issued to teachers and others concerned at the beginning of each 
school year. A set of rules, wisely used, serves to keep the bulletin 
operation running smoothly and likewise helps the editor perceptibly in 
his daily assignment of editing the bulletin if it should be necessary 
for him to contact whoever submitted a proposed notice for publication 


Walter H. Campbell is Vice Principal of the Queen Anne Junior-Senior High School 
in Seattle, Washington. 
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which either cannot be published because it does not conform to the 
basic rules for Daily Bulletin notices or must be corrected in part to make 
it acceptable for release. In many buildings, the vice-principal serves 
as editor of the Daily Bulletin and, in some cases, the principal serves 
as such. The rules, to which all contributors must adhere in regard to 
the notices submitted for release in the Daily Bulletin, which is issued at 
Queen Anne High School each school day in Seattle, Washington, are the 
following: 

1. Notices must be submitted to the office on a standard form available at the office 
counter and placed on the office bulletin notice spindle when presented for publication. 

2. Indicate by check mark (\/) whether the notice is intended for the pupil's section 
or the teacher's section of the Bulletin. 

8. The deadline for submitting notices for the following day's Bulletin is 1:10 p.m. 

4. Pupils’ notices must be read aloud in rolls. 

5. In general, the same notice will be run only once. 

6. Notices must of necessity be short and to the point. 

7. The office administration reserves the right to edit notices, even to the extent 
of complete rejection. 

8. There will be no notices advertising commercial ventures. 

9. There will be no announcements of events in other schools unless Queen Anne 
High School is officially a direct participant. 

10. Notices from student groups will not be run unless twenty-five or more students 


are affected. 
11. Announcements of outside functions must be definitely connected with the school. 


This would exclude notices of evening club meetings. 

12. The only dance announcements accepted will be those submitted in connection 
with dances sponsored by the Parent-Teacher Association. 

18. Students who have written a proposed Bulletin notice must have the same approved 
in writing by the faculty sponsor before the notice will be accepted for release in the 
Bulletin. 

14. All notices must be signed or initialed by faculty or building staff personnel. 

15. Usually notices given Bulletin space will not be repeated in the assembly. 

16. Notices will not be run in the Bulletin concerning specific lost-and-found items. 

The form used at Queen Anne High School in submitting a notice for 
the Daily Bulletin is 814” x 5” and has the format as shown on the next 
page. 

Those notices which are longer and cannot be contained readily 
on the front side of the Bulletin Notice form, may be continued on its 
reverse side. However, it is rather generally accepted that a shorter but 
well-organized Bulletin is much more effective than a lengthy unorganized 
one. It is the usual consensus today that the most effective size for a 
typical Daily Bulletin would be one in which the notices could be con- 
tained on one side of a sheet of paper, 814” x 11.” On days when the 
order of school activities is so great that one page would not suffice, a 
sheet of legal size paper might be used or notices might be placed on the 
reverse side of the regular Bulletin if the quality of paper used would 
allow it. Sometimes, bulletin notices may be delayed, eliminated, or 
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channeled through some other medium for the information of all con- 
cerned, but problems of this kind are the responsibility of the editor. 


There are some standard notices that may be used year after year, per- 
taining to certain basic principles in regard to student conduct, admin- 
istrative policies, pupil-teacher relations, teacher ethics, and the like. 
The writer has maintained a yearly file of Daily Bulletins used in differ- 
ent schools over a period of several years and has found some very help- 
ful suggestions in formulating bulletin notices for the Daily Bulletin at 
Queen Anne High School. Daily Bulletins can be bound in groups ar- 
ranged in chronological sequence covering a period of two or three 
years in one volume. Commercial companies will do the binding at a 
reasonable cost and such a bound volume will serve as a convenient way 
to maintain past Bulletins for ready reference in the future. 

Advance planning is very necessary, for there would not be sufficient 
time available each day, normally, to release a well-organized and de- 
veloped Daily Bulletin otherwise. The writer has found it most an- 
vantageous to make a file of each Daily Bulletin and likewise to have the 
assistant clerk make a file of each notice submitted for release in each 
Daily Bulletin. Some of these notices, which have been well written 
once and pertain to basic policy in the general operation of the school, 
may be used over and over. This does not mean that we desire to dis- 
courage new attempts in the presentation of old problems, but it is a 
step that will help save time and effort that can be devoted to other mat- 
ters such as the writing of notices concerning new events, clever quota- 
tions, or new ideas. 
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To encourage student interest and participation in writing notices for 
the Daily Bulletin, history teachers, language arts teachers, and others 
could sponsor contests in which they request their students as part of a 
regular assignment to write a brief notice on some such subject as “The 
Meaning of Christmas,” “Veterans Day,” “Memorial Day,” Lincoln, 
Washington, and the like. The reward would be that one would be 
selected for release in the Daily Bulletin to be read in every roll in the 
building. 

Another worth-while activity for thc editor and others who submit 
notices for the Daily Bulletin would be to vary the form of Bulletin 
notices at periodic intervals from strong positive statements to a desir- 
able form of simple poetry that might catch the attention of the student 
more effectively. For example, at Queen Anne High School, in order to 
encourage the cooperation of our students in having a good time on 
Halloween, but yet not destroy property, the editor wrote the following 
notice: 


HALLOWEEN THOUGHTS 
Tonight is an evening of hobgobbins and ghosts 
When our friends and neighbors can serve as our hosts, 
When pumpkins and candles and parties and fun 
Form the life of the evening when all's said and done. 
Some will find real fun in wearing odd masques, 
While others will revel in other home tasks, 
Others will roam and be found in the street, 
Asking neighbor or others if it's trick or treat. 
When the event's over and you've had your fun, 
We hope each can say, “I've done harm to no one.” 
So all of us join now in wishing you very well, 
School meets tomorrow, be on time for the bell. 

Sometimes just a simple quotation which drives home a lesson will be 
found to provide an interesting variant to break the monotony of stand- 
ard notices. For example: “The fellow who loses his head will probably 
be the last one to know it is missing and very likely not know where to 
find it.” Another example of a quotation which has a lesson in it and 
which could be used is: “The fellow who goes around with a chip on his 
shoulder generally indicates there must be wood higher up. The best way 
to get the chip off his shoulder is to pat him on the back.” In attempting 
to encourage the students to apply themselves with greater effort to their 
studies before their quarter tests, the editor presented the following 
notice in the Bulletin: 


WHEN THE TRUTH IS TOLD 
When quarter tests come and your bluff is called, 
Knowledge is revealed by what you've scrawled. 
You will realize then that your failure to study 
Made your score low ‘cause your ideas were muddy. 
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Start studying now while yet there is time 
Ere ten week test bells the simple truth chime. 

We have been trying our very best to follow the pattern of other junior 
high schools in restricting our seventh- and eighth-grade students to the 
use of the school lunchroom at noon and in encouraging the cooperation 
of these students. The following notice was released: 

EAT IN THE LUNCHROOM 
All 7th and 8th graders, we remind you once more, 
In case there are some who didn’t hear it before, 
When satisfying thirst or pangs of hunger at noon, 
Please stay in the lunchroom, don’t fly over the moon. 
Some lately have landed in a local beanery 
Who say they're just out to enjoy new scenery. 

Sometimes we want to place special emphasis on the importance of 
punctuality in time of arrival to school. Not long ago, in order to focus 
attention upon this point, we ran the following notice: 


DO YOU GET TO SCHOOL ON TIME? 


If I could get to bed on time every night 
And set my old alarm clock reasonably right, 
The chances are I wouldn't be so late 

And every morning have to face my fate. 

As it is now I generally miss my bus; 
Parents and school make an awful fuss; 


Haven't had time for my breakfast food; 
And arrive at school in a frightful mood. 
Beginning tomorrow I'll make it my rule 
To be right on time and just play it cool. 


Every Tuesday is usually a Bank Day. When we want to invite partic- 
ular attention of students to this fact, a special notice such as the follow- 
ing has been used: 

TOMORROW IS BANK DAY 
Money is really important to save 
All through life and up to the grave. 
When suddenly some emergencies come, 
One has other money besides his income. 
If one spends it all and saves not a cent, 
One rues the day and will live to repent. 
Start saving now and put some in the bank, 
Be a self-starter and then we won't crank. 


To encourage students to put forth some real effort in preparing them- 
selves for forthcoming examinations, we put the following notice in the 
Daily Bulletin: 

ARE YOU PREPARING FOR THE NEXT TESTS? 


We hope you'll all do better in your next coming tests. 
Now’s the time to apply yourself, for just nobody rests. 
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He who in five weeks intends to do very much better 

Should start to work now lest he get a poor-work letter. 

If one most really desires to become a superior student, 

Now's the time to study and become somewhat more prudent. 
Listen to the important words that we are about to say 

If you really want to study and succeed in life some day, 

But if one’s content to live and loaf and while away his time, 
Later in life he’s heard to say “Can you fellows spare a dime?” 


Showing interest in the general health of our students, the following 
notice was run in the Daily Bulletin to encourage students to get enough 
sleep every night: 

THE VALUE OF SUFFICIENT SLUMBER 
Do you saunter about every morning as though you were half asleep, 
Playing hide and go-seek at each corner in the role of little Bo-Peep? 
If you get at least nine hours of good rest every night, 
You can keep wide awake daily without having half the fight. 
You'll find your performance in the classroom much better, 
And keep eyes and ears open, your mind not missing a letter. 


When students have lost articles at school, we encourage them to visit 
the Lost-and-Found Office to see if they have been turned in and can 
be retrieved. To direct the attention of students to the Lost and Found 
Office, the following notice was recently released: 


THE LOST AND FOUND 
If you've lost an item in school or somewhere on the grounds, 
Don't give up the search till you're sure it’s beyond bounds. 
There are many honest people whom we meet each day in life 
Who help restore our mutual faith amidst the daily strife. 
It isn’t at all impossible to find something when it’s lost, 
But just a little hard sometimes to find where it's been tossed. 
So don’t you feel discouraged and too soon give up all hope, 
Where there's a will there's a way, but don't in blindness grope. 
Queer though this plain counsel to your listening ears may sound, 
The chances are you'll find it if you'll visit the Lost and Found. 


In desiring to point out to students our general disapproval of absence 
from school because of a little inclement weather or absence for other 
non bona fide reasons, the following notice was run in the Daily Bulletin: 


ABSENCE FROM SCHOOL 
When a boy or a girl is absent from school, 
One wonders why they have become such a fool. 
To squander school time in a car or beanery, 
Experiencing jazz music or movie scenery, 
Is thoroughly wasting very valuable school time, 
And results achieved aren't worth a thin dime! 
Your conscience hurts when called to the office 
For you know the vice-principal isn't a novice. 
One who stays out of school because of some snow 
Displays not our courage for the ideals we know. 
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Some of the different types of notices which appear in typical copies 
of the Daily Bulletin would be those pertaining to student activities 
such as club meetings, Parent-Teacher Association sponsored dances, 
school-sponsored foreign language club parties, announcements of com- 
ing athletic contests, school plays or dramatic presentations, perform- 
ances by the music department, assemblies and the special schedule of 
classes for the day, student conduct in the halls or classrooms, at athletic 
contests, school parties or dances, in the lunchroom or toward substitute 
teachers, notices pertaining to fire drills, air raid drills, earth quake 
drills, safe driving, registration of automobiles driven to school by any- 
one in the building, rules to be observed by students when riding transit 
busses, cleanliness of the grounds, matters pertaining to student health, 
courtesy and general notices designed to improve on attendance, and tardi- 
ness and notices designed to help develop desirable character traits among 
the students, as major goals both in and out of the classroom. Special 
notices also are frequently written in regard to such special historical 
events as Bill of Rights’ Day, Constitution Day, Halloween (when we 
always encourage the celebration of it in a safe and sane manner), 
Veterans Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas (its meaning and the rules to be 
observed in decorations, trees, and celebration of the same in the school), 
Temperance Day, and Memorial Day. Some notices are also devoted to 
significant historical leaders who represent important milestones in the 
historical development of the United States, such as Columbus, Wash- 
ington, and Lincoln. 

Typical notices in the section of the Daily Bulletin directed to teachers 
would include such items as advance notice of assemblies and the period 
to be omitted, schedule for quarter examinations, matters pertaining 
to registration, automobile registration at school so they can be notified 
in case they leave their lights burning or for other reasons, reminder about 
issuing Notices of Unsatisfactory Work to students and recommended 
school policies to be observed, matters pertaining to careful checking of 
daily attendance each period, the issuing of report cards, items cited from 
the Handbook for the Seattle Public Schools pertaining to teacher-pupil 
relationships, items of interest to teachers concerning the Code of Ethics, 
items from the weekly Superintendent’s Bulletin and/or other bulletins 
from the Administrative and Service Center of the Seattle Public Schools 
which should be brought to the special attention of teachers, announce- 
ment of faculty meetings, Parent-Teacher Association meetings, notices 
pertaining to student participants for athletic contests who may be dis- 
missed early from school on the day of an athletic contest, notices per- 
taining to athletic eligibility of students, notices to promote good school 
and community relations, and a host of others designed to outline school 
administrative policy incident to the smooth operation of a good school. 

The following is a copy of a typical example of the Daily Bulletin used 
at Queen Anne Junior-Senior High School in Seattle, Washington: 
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PUPILS’ NOTICES 
THE LOST AND FOUND 


If you've lost an item in school or somewhere on the grounds. 

Don’t give up the search till you're sure it's beyond bounds. 

There are many honest people whom we meet each day in life 

Who help restore our mutual faith amidst the daily strife. 

It isn’t at all impossible to find something when it’s lost, 

But just a little hard sometimes to find where it’s been tossed. 

So don't you feel discouraged and too soon give up all hope. 

Where there's a will there's a way, but don’t in blindness grope. 

Queer though this plain counsel to your listening ears may sound, 

The chances are you'll find it if you'll visit the Lost and Found.— (WHC) 


THE CHRISTMAS SHIP-—Seattle's unique Chistmas Ship will again set sail this even- 
ing. Abroad the vessel will be a full orchestra and chorus, who will serenade local com- 
munities with traditional Christmas songs. The ship has been hailed as a “real com- 
munity observance of the Christmas Spirit” and this year again the stress is decidedly 
upon the community participation '1 welcome programs for the ship. Carols to be sung 
by the chorus are porticularly chosen so as to be familiar to oth adults and children. 
From 9:00—9:40 the ship will cruise to Four Mile Rock along Alaskan Way, Queen 
Anne, and Magnolia Bluff and will present a program plus organ. From 9:40 to 9:50 
there will be a program at Four Mile Rock. From 9:50 to 10:35 the ship will sail on 
from Magnolia Bluff to the Locks with a program presented at the Locks.— (WHC) 
SPORTSMANSHIP—Improved sportsmanship is one of the common goals of the 
Inter-High-School Council. The individual student can help if he will do the following: 

(1) Consider his athletic opponents and officials as guests and treat them as such. 

(2) Respect the rights of students from the opposing school. 

(3) Respect the rights of all spectators. 

(4) Respect the authority and judgment of the coach. 

(5) Accept the officials’ decisions as final.— (WHC) 
GRIZZLY SKI CLUB will meet in the auditorium at 3:10 on Tuesday, Dec. 20th. There 
will be no admittance without a membership card, which will be on sale at the door. 
A movie will be shown.— (PRB) 
CANDY CANES—Af-Ex will sell candy canes in the main hall and in the corridor out- 
side the lunchroom. The sale will begin today and continue through Wednesday.— 
(CWB) 
THERE IS A MASQUE AND GAVEL MEETING today at 3:10 in room 359. Please 
come!— (JP) 
AFEX MEETING—There will be an Af-Ex meeting in room 205, at 3:10 today.— (CWB) 


TEACHERS’ NOTICES 


NOTICES OF UNSATISFACTORY WORK (form C-7) may be obtained in the office 
This form is made out in duplicate. The white form is sent home with the student for 
parents’ signature and the yellow form is sent to the Senior High counselor where 
senior high students are involved and those involving junior high students to the 
— High Counselor. In indicating a pupil's weaknesses, it is generally thought to 
more effective in gaining helpful results by checking not more than three items.— 
(WHC) 
SUBSTITUTE SERVICE—Attention is invited to Superintendent's Bulletin No. 4, dated 
September 27, 1954, which points out that teachers must notify their schools of their 
return the next school day by 2:30 p.m. High-school teachers should report the starting 
time of their first classes when calling for substitutes, since many have early classes. 
The substitute clerk will accept calls from 7:15 a.m.—Teachers should not call sub 
stitutes for assignments. All such calls must come through the Administrative and 
Service Center.— (WHC) 


The prime value of the Daily Bulletin is that it keeps everybody in the 
building informed of what is going on concerning school activities. It 
is also very valuable in that it serves as a fine medium by which the ad- 
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ministrative staff may communicate with students, faculty, custodial, and 
lunchroom staffs to make known fundamental rules, regulations, and 
basic school policy. The administrator, cognizant of the myriad problems 
arising in the daily operation of the school, can utilize the Daily Bulletin 
to highlight the areas in which he believes particular attention should be 
directed. 

It serves as a daily teaching device for the presentation of lessons to be 
learned by students in such typical matters as courtesy, student conduct, 
desirable behavior patterns and genera! school practices. It also affords 
the administrator an opportunity to provide teachers with information 
about school policy, professional ethics and practices to be observed by 
each one in his role as a teacher for the most effective operation of 
the school. It provides an over-all opportunity for the administrator to 
communicate daily with the entire school in a sincere effort to promote, 
from his vantage point, the type of school climate and ideal behavior 
pattern for which all of us strive and desire to see manifested in the day- 
to-day existence of a typical high-school boy or girl. 

The Daily Bulletin is particularly valuable in cases in which accidents 
occur or deviations from normal practices arise on the part of either pupils 
or teachers, concerning which desired practices have been outlined in 
previous Daily Bulletin notices. Notices such as those asking students 
not to run in the halls; notices pertaining to the care of valuables; the 
locking of lockers; teacher-pupil relations; the Code of Ethics; superinten- 
dent’s notices; state regulations; and the like should be repeated at 
periodic intervals as a reminder to students and teachers and as a pro- 
tection of the administrator in case anyone should challenge the school 
in a legal case. 

Ultimately, the Daily Bulletin is very valuable to refer to as a reference 
when one desires to refresh his memory in regard to the practices and 
time sequence observed in former years regarding a particular policy 
or activity. If the Daily Bulletin is going to maintain student and teacher 
interest, it must have variety, be well prepared, and be worth reading. 
The sincere and interested editor and other contributors to the Daily 
Bulletin must be tireless workers who are ever on the alert to find 
interesting ways of phrasing notices concerning perennial problems, 
desirable new notices pertaining to events of momentary, historical, or 
general academic interests; and cleverly phrased quotations that drive 
home lessons pertaining to the eternal verities. The editor should always 
be gathering desirable notices and maintain an organized stock-pile of 
them so that they may be found readily and put to use when the oppor- 
tunity arises. Advance planning of the fundamental notices to appear 
in the Daily Bulletin is very important. Bulletin notices submitted daily 
by other contributors (students, administrators, teachers, and sponsors 
of club activities, athletic coaches, and the like) will normally take up 
most of the available bulletin space for the day. Having a stock-pile of 
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potential notices available not only is a great time-saver, but it is also 
very helpful when Daily Bulletin space is available and can be utilized 
to bring certain policy items to the attention of students and/or teachers. 
Bulletin space should never be wasted and the editor who has done ade- 
quate advance planning will always have some desirable items available 
that can be brought to the attention of both students and faculty in ever 
striving to achieve the best operated school that the human mind can 
conceive. 

The formulation of a good Daily Bulletin and achieving effective use 
of it are never ending jobs. The Daily Bulletin can be improved greatly 
from year to year, however, if the faculty will cooperate and if the editor 
in particular will devote special thought, time, research, and energy to it. 
Finally, the success of the Daily Bulletin will depend in no small measure 
upon the manner in which each roll teacher presents the various bul- 
letin notices to the pupils in the roll. A little special interest and en- 
thusiasm demonstrated by the roll teacher as the Daily Bulletin is brought 
to their attention each day will be a strong contributing influence to its 
effectiveness. 





ADULT EDUCATION 


The majority of adults coming back to the public schools have educational 
needs which are immediate and urgent. If the community is to meet those needs, 
it must offer a program of education designed for adult interests, adult con- 
venience, adult habits, and adult mores. This pronouncement is made in Public 
School Adult Education, a 156-page guidebook published by the National As- 
sociation of Public School Adult Administrators (PSAA), a department of 
the National Education Association. The first such manual for teachers and 
administrators in this rapidly growing field of education, its release coincides 
with the observance in many communities of the 100th anniversary of adult 
public education. 

Recognizing that an ever increasing number of adults are coming to the 
public schools for a wide range of subjects, the Association calls for an adult 
education program in every public school system. “Wherever there is an op- 
portunity,” it says, “more and more adults are turning to their public schools 
for education ranging from the basic skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
to the discussion of social and economic problems. . . . They desire training for 
new jobs. They want preparation to meet the problems of their homes, their 
families, and communities more adequately and effectively. They desire leader- 
ship and training so that they may use their leisure time wisely.” 

To aid administrators and teachers in developing a program suitable to 
adults, the handbook offers specific “how-to-do-it” tips on curriculum develop- 
ment, teacher selection, teaching techniques, the use of community advisory 
committees, public relations, and other areas of administration, supervision, 
and instruction. This volume is the first in a series of publications to be pro- 
duced under the terms of a grant made available to PSAA through the Adult 
Education Association of the United States. 
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Professional Books 


ARBUTHNOT, M. H. Children and Books. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman 
and Company. 1947. 640 pp. $4.50. This is a textbook for children’s literature 
courses in teachers colleges and library training schools; it is also a book for 
teachers in service and for parents or for any adults who wonder about 
children’s reading. It covers the reading interests of children from two years 
old to fourteen or fifteen, and considers not merely “literature” but every 
type of reading the pupil enjoys, except his textbooks. Criteria are presented 
for each type of reading, to help adults evaluate the different kinds of books 
and their values to children. 

Selections from many fine children’s books are included to illustrate criteria 
and the general discussions. These are not numerous enough to excuse the 
student from reading the books from which they are taken, but they do comprise 
a remarkably strong sampling of children’s reading. The illustrations from 
many children’s books carry captions which provide a running commentary on 
the artists’ style or techniques or content. The pictures and critical comments 
taken together form a substantial chapter on children’s book illustrators 
and illustrations. 

The guides to study should help both the instructor and the student in getting 
the most out of the book. Because of the staggering quantity of children’s 
books, the bibliographies are highly selective. The book annotations, in addition 
to the review in the text, should help adults get a cross section of typical 
examples of good books in each field. 

BARR, W. M.; H. H. CHURCH; and M. A. McGHEHEY. Trends in 
School District Reorganization in Indiana. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Bookstore. 1956. 126 pp. $1. One of the most significant problems in education 
in the State of Indiana and in the United States at large is the reorganization 
of one or more smaller school corporations or districts into a larger school 
unit. The very small school district will of course disappear, as has the 
one-room school and the very small high school. However, in this process 
of consolidation and the creating of larger administrative units, the wisdom 
of good practice must be used. Unfortunately, the literature on this question 
is scattered and difficult to obtain. This bulletin has been prepared in order 
to bring together the best knowledge and practice of our time. Its purpose is 
to provide an organized body of information selected from recognized studies, 
and from the opinions and experiences of laymen and educators who have 
worked extensively with the program of school reorganization. The authors, 
who have given years of study to this problem, have attempted to present 
the information factually, objectively, and impartially. They have constantly 
kept two objectives in mind; namely, “How can schools be organized to provide 
better learning conditions for all children?” and “How can good public schools 
be provided with the greatest return on the tax dollar invested?” 
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Among the many questions raised concerning school reorganization, the 
following appear to be most frequently asked. Answers to these questions are 
to be found in this bulletin. (1) What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
school district reorganization? (2) What is the history of school district 
reorganization in Indiana and the nation? (3) What are the trends in school 
district reorganization in Indiana? (4) What are the criteria which one should 
keep in mind when considering the program of reorganization? (5) What 
steps should be taken by a local citizens committee which is interested in 
reorganizing its schools? (6) How well satisfied are communities with their 
school districts after they have been reorganized? (7) Are school districts 
which are reorganized more costly to operate than smaller units? (8) How can 
a community get the greatest return on the tax dollar it invests in public 
education? (9) Can a school district become too large to be operated 
economically and efficiently? (10) Are transportation costs increased following 
reorganization? (11) Does the local community lose control of its schools after 
consolidation? (12) How are school boards organized and how do they 
function in reorganized school districts? (13) How can the public be informed 
concerning school district reorganization? 

BROGAN, PEGGY, and L. K. FOX. Helping Children Learn. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Company. 1955. 392 pp. $4.25. In this book one views, 
through the eyes of children, the learning environment in which their per- 
sonalities are shaped. The book presents many ways in which individual pupils 
and teachers can combine their resources to shape that environment. Here one 
does not find a description of the method by which pupils can be taught; 
learning is recognized as too individual an experiences to be channeled by 
one right method. It does however discuss many situations which gives the 
reader suggestions from which he may take off in his endeavor to teach each 
child as an individual as well as the group as a whole. 

No teacher can know all she would like to know about helping pupils learn. 
But all can improve their ways for getting close enough to their pupils to 
discover from them the many things a teacher needs most to know in becoming 
a successful teacher. The authors develop their ideas progressively through 
seven chapters: Required Conditions for Learning, Skilled Communication Is 
Power, Arithmetic Works for Children, Children Can Learn To Use Science, 
Using Our Cultural Heritage, Learning To Organize Movement—Physical 
Education, and Living Together Creatively. Includes a bibliography and an 
index. 

The Commission on the English Curriculum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The English Language Arts in the Secondary School. 
New York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1956. 500 pp. $4. This book is 
the result of several years of curriculum study by the National Council of 
Teachers of English Curriculum Commission and the members of the produc- 
tion Committee. This volume applies at the secondary level the principles of 
curriculum development established by research findings and by the tested 
experience of the Commission, the Committee, and teachers throughout the 
country. This is Vol. III of a 5-volume series by the Commission. Available 
now in addition to Volume III is Volume I, The English Language Arts, and 
Volume II, Language Arts for Today’s Children. In preparation are Volume 
IV, The College Teaching of English, and Volume V, The Preparation of 
Teachers of the English Language Arts. 

Part I—“The Adolescent and the World Today’”—expresses the Commission’s 
conviction that any curriculum in the language arts must be based upon an 
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understanding of the adolescent and the world in which he lives. It sets the 
stage for what follows. 

Part II—“The Language Arts Program”—offers specific guidance in curric- 
ulum development with many illustrations from indivdual schools and class- 
rooms and from city and state programs now in operation. Assistance is given 
in designing the program as a whole and in building instructional units involv- 
ing all four of the language arts and teaching skills in use. Separate chapters 
present in detail helps for meeting youth’s needs through literature and 
developing competence in reading, speaking, listening, and writing. Another 
on the teaching of grammar, usage, and spelling attempts to bring order out of 
the many viewpoints expressed in these fields today and to give the teacher 
concrete help for classroom practice. In addition to the treatment of each of 
the language arts in turn, relationships among them are clearly indicated 
throughout the chapters. 

Chapter 11, “Making Communication Arts and Skills Reinforce Each Other,” 
assembles experiences in the use of symbols in reading and in writing and in 
the related graphic and speech arts in many schools throughout the country. 
Chapter 12, “Meeting College Entrance Requirements in English,” traces recent 
changes in emphasis from specific ground to be covered to the development of 
mature powers of thinking and expression through constant use of language in 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening in purposeful situations under expert 
direction. It brings the teacher up to date on what colleges actually expect of 
high-school graduates and presents promising local practices in bridging the 
gap between secondary schools and colleges. 

CRABTREE, A. P. Civic Education Program for Adults. Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Association of Public School Adult Education. 1956. 64 pp. 
$1.50. The first volume of this Curriculum Series has been prepared primarily 
for administrators, teachers, and leaders of civic education programs for 
adults operating under the public schools of this country. Its content, however, 
contains ideas and suggestions that transcend the boundaries of public school 
administration. Limitations of space have necessitated the omission of many 
things that clamored for inclusion. Reluctantly, for example, a detailed treat- 
ment of the techniques of group discussion, is omitted, since there has been 
much material written on this subject. Such items as evaluation charts and 
questionnaires, diagrams illustrating the physical settings of forums, a fuller 
treatment of state and Federal aid, the problems of teacher training and many 
others were casualties of space limitations. The purpose of this publication is 
to impress the leadership of public school adult education in this country 
with the imperative need for programs of this kind, and to make certain sug- 
gestions with respect to the organization and operation of these pivgrams. 

ENGELHARDT, N. L.; N. L. ENGELHARDT, Jr.; and STANTON 
LEGGETT. School Planning and Building Handbook. New York 18: F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, 119 W. 40th Street. 1956. 640 pp. $12.75. With knowledge 
and experience gained from years of successful practice as educational con- 
sultants, the authors have written and compiled a practical handbook dealing 
with every phase of executing school buildings and school building programs. 
This comprehensive work is, therefore, most valuable for anyone concerned with 
planning, designing, financing, building, and equipping today’s school buildings. 

In addition to presenting the result of their own exhaustive research and 
effort, the authors have also included pertinent material obtained from over 
eighty-five other leading authorities. The contributors include prominent school 
superintendents and administrators, architects, engineers, and other school 
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building professionals. The collective result is one authoritative work that 
contains every item of basic, practical information necessary to operate a 
school building program. 

Remarkably complete, the book’s forty detailed chapters are fully illustrated 
with plans, charts, diagrams, and other graphic material. Even requisite 
documents, such as architects’ contracts, notices to bidders, general contracts, 
performance bonds, etc. are reproduced in their entirety. Costs are thoroughly 
discussed, and cost data given and interpreted. All types of elementary-, 
intermediate-, and secondary-school projects are analyzed and programmed. 
This book is an important working tool for board of education members, super- 
intendents of schools, school business managers, architects, engineers, con- 
tractors, and other citizens active in school planning and construction. 


FORSYTHE, CHARLES. The Athletic Director’s Handbook. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1956. 429 pp. $7.50. This one volume 
—organized for instant reference—explains every athletic administration term 
and topic; every table, form, and chart that you will ever have to check on, plus 
the most successful policies and procedures now being used in the foremost 
high schools across the nation. More than 200 terms and topics are alpha- 
betically arranged and cross-indexed for quick access and easy reference. 
Every entry is a complete treatment of the subject, not just a few lines of 
explanation. More than 300 illustrations of blanks and forms, more than 50 
facsimiles of up-to-date directives and letters show exactly how to proceed in 
every area of athletic administration. 

An example of its complete treatment is the coverage of the athletic budget. 
This explains who should prepare the budget and why, lists the items it 
should include, illustrates several estimated expenditure forms used by large 
and small schools, presents a complete transmittal letter that accompanies 
the tentative budget when submitted for approval, and tells when and how to 
make periodical budget readjustments. 

With this big handbook one has at his fingertips instant answers to problems 
of: game scheduling; handling concessions, athletic awards, and game and 
official contracts; preparing, selling, and accounting of tickets; and eligibility 
policies and procedures—and all other athletic administration problems you 
encounter daily. More than 100 state athletic association officers and local 
athletic directors from all over the nation contributed to this handbook. They 
explain and illustrate their tested methods and procedures which have been 
proven successful in the nation’s leading high schools. 


GRUBER, F. C., editor. Teaching in America. Philadelphia 4: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. 1956. 245 pp. $2.00. Since the first Schoolmen’s Week 
was held in 1914 at the University of Pennsylvania, it has achieved the status 
of a teachers’ institute offering more than a hundred programs and attracting 
a total annual attendance of more than twenty thousand people. In 1916 the 
first Proceedings of Schoolmen’s Week were published and these have continued 
to be published each year without interruption, making available to members 
of the teaching profession and to the general public many notable statements 
regarding the art, science, and craft of education. 

This volume represents a sampling of the papers delivered at the Forty-third 
Schoolman’s Week held in April 1956. The subjects of these papers cover not 
only the general problems faced by our teachers and schools in a turbulent 
world atmosphere, but also specific matters relating to elementary and second- 
ary education as well as to school administration. 
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From Helen C. Bailey’s opening article, through Pearl Buck’s moving dis- 
cussion “In Search of Teachers”—in which she describes teaching as “the 
supreme task of creation”—and on through each of the succeeding twenty-four 
pages by leading educators, the reader of this volume is given an incisive and 
invaluable view of some of the key problems and important achievements of 
the teaching profession in America. 

MASON, G. R., editor. Great American Liberals. Boston 8: Starr King 
Press, 25 Beacon St. 1956. 185 pp. $3.95. Liberalism is the true heritage of 
America, the editor reminds us. The country was founded by nonconformists, 
and it was noncomformists who wrote the Declaration of Independence, formu- 
lated the Bill of Rights, designed the Constitution. Their followers in the great 
tradition, leaders of American thought, have forced a continuous reappraisal 
and review of the accepted intellectual positions of each generation, to the 
benefit of everyone—even of the most conservative. This book provides new 
interpretations of the lives and influence of 12 great Americans who have left 
their mark on “the American Way of Life.” The book is a cooperative enter- 
prise of scholars and teachers who assess the basic American ideas in the 
light of today’s special problems and uncertainties. 

MILLER, F. A.; J. A. MOYER; and R. B. PATRICK. Planning Student 
Activities. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1956. 669 pp. $5.95. 
Realizing the urgent need for a book that would thoroughly orient the reader 
to student activities, the authors devoted intensive research to the preparation 
of this book. After first studying all the current material available, they then 
made two separate surveys, sending questionnaires to representative schools 
all over the country. The result of their work you see here—a comprehensive 
and timely guide to student activities. 

All phases of the student activities program are given careful attention. 
The authors examine its history and trends, its basic function in today’s 
schools, and its guiding principles. Adding to its comprehensiveness is the 
fact that it looks at all types of activities, from athletics to the school news- 
paper. 

In these pages you will find a timely discussion of the actual practices used 
in our schools today. These are practices which were deemed the “best” from 
intensive surveys made. They are the ones which represent theory in action. 
The book also is timely because it appears at the moment when a re-examination 
of the nature of student activities programs in our schools has been necessi- 
tated by the increased size of school units and the awareness of changing 
needs of youth. In addition, this book traces the increasing participation of 
students in activities from the very beginnings to present-day co-curricular and 
community-school concepts. 

As well as being timely, the book also looks to the future. Special considera- 
tion is given those activities which need the most improvement. All the chapters 
contain some material on trends, but two in particular are devoted entirely to 
what lies beyond present practice. In addition, special attention is given to the 
role of the student activity program in the community. This relationship is 
stressed because its value to the community, as well as to the youth, determines 
the worth of such a program. 

MURSELL, J. L. Music Education. Morristown, New Jersey: Silver Burdett 
Company. 1956. 369 pp. $3.75. This book is the result of reflection on and 
study of music education extending throughout most of the author’s pro- 
fessional career, brought to a head by intensive co-operative work on what he 
believes is a highly significant enterprise. It provides professional guidance on 
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fundamental issues in music education. School administrators, music specialists, 
classroom teachers, and students of music education will find it an unusually 
complete, realistic, and challenging discussion of the objectives and functions 
of music in the school program. The book, divided into three major sections, is 
composed of thirteen chapters. Each of these chapters presents a principle. 
This is a brief, compact statement of what the author thinks is a proper point 
of view on a fundamental issue in music education. 

Part One, composed of four chapters, deals with the foundations of the music 
program. In this the author sets forth the aims of the program, its orientation, 
and its general content. Part Two, composed of six chapters, deals with special 
areas of the music program. Here music reading, singing, playing instruments, 
rhythmic activities, and listening are discussed. Part Three, composed of three 
chapters, deals with the co-ordination of the program. In these chapters, the 
author has in mind three factors which he believes should not be considered as 
special areas or special-type activities, because they run through and permeate 
the whole program and hold it together as a unified whole. They are integra- 
tion, creation, and administration. 

PENTY, R. C. Reading Ability and High School Drop-Outs. New York 27: 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University. 1956. 103 pp. $2.75. Why do 
young people drop out of high school: How does reading difficulty affect 
students’ attitudes toward school and toward themselves? Can poor readers be 
helped to finish high school profitably? To high-school teachers and administra- 
tors concerned with these questions, this new study offers significant statistical 
data and specific practical ideas to use in doing something about them. 

Although the study makes clear that the factors determining whether a 
student is graduated or not are multiple and inter-related, difficulty in reading 
was found to be a very important cause of dissatisfaction with school, es- 
pecially when social, economic, or emotional pressures were also present. And 
most of the students who fail to be graduated are students who do not read 
easily and well. 

A program designed and carried out in the Battle Creek High School to 
give students help in reading is described. Materials used; kinds of help needed 
and provided; roles of librarians, subject-matter teachers, and other school 
personnel; coordination and evaluation; and many other aspects of the pro- 
gram are fully discussed. The author emphasizes that teachers can do much 
to help poor readers succeed in school despite their reading difficulties, and also 
suggests ways in which various other problems that might lead to drop-out 
may be detected and solved. 

Public School Adult Education. Washington 6, D. C.: National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators. 1956. 165 pp. (8%” x 11”). $3.90. This 
book is a guide for administrators and teachers. It is believed that the work 
in the classroom which, in the final analysis, constitutes the program in a given 
community will be best conducted when the teachers have an intimate knowl- 
edge and understanding of the principles and practices set forth in this guide. 
The book should be especially helpful to the administrators of public school 
adult education programs whether they are full-time persons spending all 
their time on the planning and supervision of adult education programs, or 
whether they are on a part-time or “added-time” basis. It can be of help and 
guidance to the superintendents of schools and high-school principals who in 
some instances may themselves be in direct charge of th adult education 
program. The text is a symposium of philosophies and practices presented 
by present-day national leaders in the field. The chapters represent points 
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of view, and perhaps points of departure, from which the local leader may 
gain suggestions and help in tailoring his program of adult education. A 
bibliography has been added to the volume which will help both present and 
future leaders in the field of public school adult education find the materials 
and resources which will be useful to them in continuing and following through 
on the tasks which this book suggests are fundamental to a local school district’s 
adult education program. This volume is the first in a series of publications 
to be produced under the terms of the Fund for Adult Education grant. 

TRINKAUS, CHARLES, editor. A Graduate Program in an Under- 
Graduate College. Middletown, Connecticut: Wesleyan University Press. 1956. 
139 pp. $1.50. This book is essentially a report of the first four years of the 
Graduate Studies Program at Sarah Lawrence College. It examines and studies 
such broad problems as: (1) the nebulous status of the Master of Arts degree 
in Ameican education; (2) the value of liberal arts training among teachers; 
(3) the pressing need for teachers, and the obligations of colleges to inspire; 
and encourage graduates to embrace teaching as a career; (4) the relation of 
graduate to under-graduate work; (5) the unique contribution open to liberal 
arts colleges toward meeting the demands for post-graduate education; and (6) 
the obligation of the small college to assess and exploit its potentialities. By 
discussing case histories of representative graduate students, the book probes 
deeply into the fields of literature, history, the social sciences, social work, 
dance, theatre, preparation for teaching, and others. 

The study was made by the Faculty Committee on Graduate Studies, com- 
posed of six persons. All are actively engaged in their regular under-graduate 
teaching as well as in directing and administering the graduate program. The 
publication of this book has been made possible through the generosity of the 
Carnegie Corporation, whose grant to Sarah Lawrence College enabled the 
College to initiate its experiment of a graduate program, and to report the 
experience in this form. 


Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 


AIKEN, H. D., editor. The Age of Ideology: The 19th Century Philoso- 
phers. New York 22: New American Library of World Literature, Inc. 1956. 
288 pp. 50c. The author relates the major thoughts of the Nineteenth Century 
philosophers and includes selections from the great thinkers of this period. 

ALLEN, M. P. The Mudhen and “The Walrus!” New York 36: Teen Age 
Book Club. 1957. 192 pp. 25c. The amusing story of Crane known as The 
Mudhen whose motto was: “Why lift a finger? Outwit ’em.” Every episode 
in the conflict between the Eagles and the Bears is entertaining humor. 

ANDREWS, NED. Cowdog. New York 36: Teen Age Book Club. 1957. 
208 pp. 25c. This is the story of a cowboy who was unjustly accused of 
rustling, but his dog still believed in him. 

The Anti-Stalin Campaign and International Communism. New York 27: 
Columbia University Press. 1956. 350 pp. This is a selection of documents 
edited by the Russian Institute of Columbia University and covers the response 
of the Communists parties in the major Western states to the secret Khrush- 
cher report of February 24-25, 1956, in the weeks since its publication on June 
4, by the United States Department of State to August 21, 1956. 

BEALS, CARLETON. Taste of Glory. New York 16: Crown Publishers, 
Inc. 1956. 311 pp. $3.50. The story begins with Isabel, the mother, and for 
Isabel there was “first Ambrosio,” and then Bernardo. Ambrosio was the 
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governor of Chile for the crown of Spain, the father of Bernardo. The lonely 
boy’s very existence was a threat to his father, who was almost unknown to 
him. He clung fiercely to his mother, a magnificent woman, native-born, 
shrewd, the meaning and motivation of his life. Exiled, he fought his way back 
to her, and with her help began working for revolt. He used the name of his 
now-dead father, a name of power, and made it a rallying cry for freedom. 
First defeated, he crossed the Andes with Isabel and in Argentina joined San 
Martin. There, in a grim but determined encampment, he drilled and outfitted 
his new battalions, and swept victoriously back into Chile in one of the 
memorable surprise campaigns of history. 

But this is not just an outward story of battles fought and won. It is a story 

of the secret places of the heart, of how a lonely boy acts when he reaches a 
position of power, tempted to identify with his iron-handed father, but great 
enough at last to step aside rather than plunge his newborn country into civil 
war. 
BECK, E. C. They Knew Paul Bunyan. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University 
of Michigan Press. 1956. 265 pp. $4.75. “One year,” stuttering Jim mused, 
“Paul had me set out about 800 acres of lead-pencil plants. It was a good 
spring, and purty soon them lead-pencil plants grew to six inches high and 
started to rubber.” Maine, the Great Lakes, the Northwest, the Canadian 
Wilds, or the Deep South—wherever he came from, the lumberjack loved to tell 
tall tales, or sing the ballads of the way he worked, brawled, loved, and lived. 
“Doc” Beck has met hundreds of these shantyboys and riverhogs, and in this 
book he records the songs and anecdotes of the men whose names were stories 
in themselves—Pump-handle Joe, Cedar Root Charlie, Roaring Jim, Billy the 
Bum, Double-brested Dave, Blowhard Ike, Paddy the Pig, and the others who 
swore they knew Paul Bunyan. 

BEKKER, C. D. Defeat at Sea. New York 3: Ballantine Books. 1956. 
192 pp. 35c. An account of the struggle and eventual destruction of the German 
navy in World War II as told by a former German naval officer. Here are the 
stories of the Graf Spie’s final battle, the Bismark, the Tirpitz, the Scharnhorst, 
the Gneisenau, the U boat fleet, and many other revealing and heretofore 
unknown details of the daring fought sea war. 

BISCHOF, GEORGE and EUNICE. Sun, Earth, and Man. New York 17: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1956. 126 pp. $2.75. As faster travel has made 
the earth seem to grow smaller, stronger telescopes have made the universe 
seem to grow bigger, and no one knows how many hundreds of other universes 
lie beyond our sun and its planets. We can, however, get some understanding 
of the universe by knowing how our earth came into being, and it is here that 
the authors began this stimulating account of man’s relationship to his world. 
From there they go on to the first signs of life and the eventual appearance of 
man. 

Confronted by the forces of nature that are sometimes friendly and sometimes 
hostile, man first adapted to them and began to strike back and control them 
where he could. But in using nature for his own purposes, he was not always 
foresighted. Resources have been wasted to such a dangerous point that 
conserving them is now a compelling necessity. The story of man has really 
only begun, and the problems of understanding and using our resources today 
present a tremendous challenge. What is hidden in the depths of the ocean? 
How can the increasing population of the world be fed? How will our 
diminishing supply of raw materials be augmented? What is man’s responsi- 
bility, and how can he meet it in order to achieve real peace? The authors have 
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here presented a picture of what the world offers to, and demands of, young 
people today. 

BURMAN, B. L. Seven Stars for Catfish Bend. New York 10: Funk and 
Wagnalls Company. 1956. 143 pp. $2.75: In this miniature world of animals 
we see reflected the absurdities of all mankind: Judge Black, the blacksnake, 
who is a vegetarian and is always trying to live down the snake family’s bad 
reputation; the frog who conducts the Indian Bayou Glee Club; J. C., the 
exhibitionist fox; the watchman goose who is always falling asleep; Doc 
Raccoon, strategist, statesman, and mayor of Catfish Bend. This is the story 
of how the idyllic peace of Catfish was suddenly shattered by the arrival of the 
Enemy, the hunters, in an invasion more terrible than the worst Mississippi 
flood. 

CALDWELL, ERSKINE. Call It Experience. New York 22: New Ameri- 
can Library of World Literature, Inc. 1956. 192 pp. 35c. The life story of 
this famous writer revealing his private life and his literary success through 
hard work which goes into a literary career. 

CARNEGIE, DALE. Public Speaking. New York 20: Pocket Books, Inc., 
630 Fifth Ave. 1956. 239 pp. 35c. Selections and condensations by Dorothy 
Carnegie from Dale Carnegie’s best seller, Public Speaking and Influencing 
Men in Business. It tells how to develop self-confidence and influence people. 

CATTON, BRUCE. This Hallowed Ground. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company. 1956. 447 pp. $5.95. This book is the story of the 
Civil War as seen from the Union side. Only the author, with his magnificent 
feeling for the human aspects of history and his ability to translate historical 
fact into absorbing narrative, could have written this brilliant and stirring 
book. And, for the first time, he has written a book that deals with the entire 
scope of the war—from the months of unrest and hysteria that led to Fort 
Sumter to the days of tragedy and hope that followed Appomattox. The 
reader relives with the author the shock and shell and glory of the war, but the 
true greatness of this book lies in the author’s deeply moving analysis of the 
issues and meaning of the conflict. 

COOKE, D. E. The Silver Horn of Robin Hood. Philadelphia 7: The John 
C. Winston Company. 1956. 252 pp. $3.50. Here in this edition is the Robin 
Hood of every child’s imagination. Here is the gay, handsome hero of Sherwood 
Forest, with his unerring longbow, his English sense of fair play, his love of a 
good joke, and his defense of oppressed people. For the first time, this popular 
classic has been written in the form of a continuous narrative, in contemporary 
style of fine literary quality, without losing any of the traditional, best-loved 
Robin Hood incidents. This book builds to a satisfying climax in true motion- 
picture fashion. 

Anyone who enjoys a good yarn will be delighted to find that such a readable 
version of this classic retains all the best of Sherwood Forest lore. Here are 
the beloved characters: Little John, Will Stutely, Friar Tuck, Alan-a-Dale, 
Will Scarlet, and the beautiful Maid Marian. Here is the covetous archenemy 
of Robin Hood, the Sheriff of Nottingham, and the plotting Prince John. All 
these familiar characters and many more are woven into a new novel that 
young and adult readers alike will find an exciting literary experience. It is 
richly illustrated with colorful pictures that portray the people and the times 
in all their glowing pageantry. 

CREDLE, ELLIS. Big Doin’s on Razorback Ridge. New York 17: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1956. 125 pp. $2.75. The President of the whole United 
States was coming to speak at the opening of the dam the government had 
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built, and the mountain folk planned a big celebration, with a gift for the 
speaker and a prize for the best entertainment. A pieced quilt was decided 
on as the ideal present for the distinguished visitor. But how should they 
entertain the President? With a bear hunt—or a turkey shoot—or a corn- 
husking? Nancy and Jodey hoped it would be with the old-time dances they 
had traipsed the mountains to learn. But Nancy’s sister said that would be 
backwoodsy, and she had a better suggestion. 

Suddently it seemed that all Razorback Ridge had been bewitched. Grownups 
had left their work; the dogs were howling, and barnyard animals were 
bawling, and the Grubers’ cabin was shaking with the thumping and bumping 
going on inside it. Worse still, no one would pay any attention to Nancy and 
Jodey when they begged to be on the program. Uncle Badger, who was said 
to be a witchman, told the children of some magic they could work with a 
pencil and paper, but it seemed that even that wouldn’t do any good. 

CROCKER, L. G., editor. Rousseau’s Confessions. New York 20: Pocket 
Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave. 1957. 365 pp. 35c. Here is the story of the father 
of Romanticism, an important figure in political history. 

CROY, HOMER. Last of the Great Outlaws. New York 16: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, Inc. 1956. 252 pp. $3.75. Jesse James died with his boots on, 
but Cole Younger lived to a ripe old age. He had outlived all the rest and yet 
his story to this day is almost unknown. Now the author reveals that Cole 
Younger led a far more fascinating and melodramatic life than any of the 
other outlaws. Bushwhacker, raider, gunman, Cole Younger became famous 
in his youth as one of Quantrill’s murderous men. In the years following the 
Civil War, he drifted into the outlaw life and was Jesse Jame’s rival for 
leadership of the greatest band of bank robbers America has ever known. 
In the lurid saga of the James-Younger gang, Cole Younger’s was a vital role. 
This book presents the story about him—his character, his exploits, and such 
hidden events as his fantastic love affair with Belle Starr. 

DAVENPORT, MARCIA. Mozart. Second edition. New York 17: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1956. 424 pp. $6. The author’s life of the great eighteenth 
century composer was her first book. In the truest sense it was a labor of love. 
Mozart’s life occupied her for years, during which, as she herself relates, she 
“retraced every journey he made, saw every dwelling then extant in which 
he had ever lived, every theatre where his works were first performed, every 
library and museum where his manuscripts were then to be seen.” This 
conscientious study produced a record so continuous, so well-grounded on 
ascertainable fact, that it has stood unassailable for a quarter of a century. 
The research carried on by others since 1932 has not challenged her findings. 
Mozart’s life stands as she reconstructed it. For this Bicentenary edition, 
the author has written a new Foreword, a prefatory essay that sheds light 
from every page. She has incorporated in the Bibliography the published 
material that has become available in the last quarter century. 

DAVIES, HOWELL. The South American Handbook: 1956-57. New 
York 52: H. W. Wilson Company. 1956. 862 pp. Clothbound $2.50. In this 
annual edition, the seven countries of Central America have been completely 
rewritten and new sketch maps have been drawn for each of them. The 
remaining countries have been thoroughly revised by on-the-spot checks 
through shipping lines and local government officials. 

For all the countries, the editor follows a set plan of beginning with a 
general description, stressing history and geography. Information follows on 
cities and towns, hotels, communications, travel facilities, all aspects of the 
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economy and government, characteristics of the natives, and the structure 
of society. Even the average tips for services are stipulated. The maps which 
appear throughout are of special value. Besides the 8-page sectional map in 
full color, there are dozens of black-and-white maps keyed to the text to 
clarify travel routes, boundaries, and natural features. Running to 10 pages, 
the Index makes it possible to locate information in a hurry about principal 
towns, cities, industries, and tourist attractions. Twelve pages in the back of 
the Handbook are devoted to steamship services. 

DOBBINS, C. G., editor. Expanding Resources for College Teaching, 
Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1956. 150 pp. $1.50. 
A report on the Conference on College Teaching sponsored by the Council on 
January 19-20, 1956, in Washington, D. C. 

DRUON, MAURICE. The Iron King. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1956. 269 pp. $3.50. Philip IV of France, the Iron King, was calm, 
implacable, beautiful in face and figure. He was the true founder of the 
centralized French state, and there was no horror he would not commit in 
its name. His reign (1285-1314) marks the end of the high Middle Ages. 
Philip the Fair, as he was known, was the scourge of the papacy, which he 
transplanted from Rome to Avignon, and of the French Feudal system, 
which he subjected to the royal power. His court seethed with intrigue, 
adultery, vengeance, hatred, and far-reaching malice. And out of the consequent 
plots and counter-plots came the seeds of the Hundred Years’ War. The 
author’s tale concerns the last few months of this tremendous reign. It con- 
tains a dumas-like profusion of love, despair, and deeds of chilling excitement. 
The history is strictly accurate; the invention is that of a great storyteller. 

ELTING, MARY. Wishes and Secrets. Indianapolis 7: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 1956. 151 pp. $2.50. Danny is seven years old and he lives on a 
new Jersey chicken farm, far away from his best friend Peter. Danny has a 
lot of time to wish. “Mom,” he often says, “I wish our house wasn’t so far out 
in the country. Or else I wish Peter lived close to us. Or else I wish school 
never had a spring vacation.” 

Danny’s big sister, Liz, is always doing something exciting, it seems to 
Danny. She can ride her bike over the state road to visit her friends. And 
why? Because she’s nine. And she has a great secret, too, about the surprises 
which all the Brownies are making for their mothers. Liz won’t even tell 
Danny what her surprise is. She keeps her secret in a paper sack and, to 
everyone’s wonder, the secret seems to need a larger sack each day. 

Playing by himself outside one morning, Danny sees a group of men survey- 
ing land and studying his house. They tell him that a big new road—the New 
Jersey Turnpike, they call it—is going to run right across his parent’s farm. 
When Danny asks his father what will happen to their house, Pop tells him 
only that he’ll be quite surprised. 

FAIRCHILD, F. R., and T. J. SHELLY. Understanding Our Free Econo- 
my. Second edition. Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc., 120 Alexander St. 
1956. 601 pp. $4.20. This is a textbook for beginners. Its sole purpose is to aid 
the beginner in his effort to acquire clear and dependable knowledge of the 
important facts and the fundamental principles of economics, to the end that 
he may adapt himself intelligently to his economic environment and face the 
economic problems of life with wise judgment and self-reliance. To smooth the 
path of the student in a new and somewhat unfamiliar field, the development of 
economic principles in this book is accompanied by continual reference to the 
practical facts of the student’s everyday life, to the simple business processes 
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of which he may be assumed to have some knowledge, and to the well-known 
facts of history. Special effort has been made to make the language and style 
clear and simple. Precise definitions, which are especially important in the 
study of economics because so many of its terms are loosely and inconsistently 
used in our everyday vocabularies, are given for all technical terms as they 
occur in the text and are repeated in a glossary at the end of the book. 

Of necessity this book deals with both facts and principles. However, effort 
has been made to avoid the two extremes of abstract theory and the mere 
cataloging of facts. Principles are useful only as they explain facts. Facts 
are significant and interesting only as they illustrate and demonstrate princi- 
ples. This rule should guide the classroom discussion and encourage the 
student to make his own applications of economic principles to everyday facts. 

At chapter ends will be found sets of exercises. These have been divided 
into two groups. The first, designed to check the student’s mastery and 
retention of the subject matter, is composed largely of questions whose answers 
can be found in the chapter. The second group requires original thought and 
tests the student’s ability to apply what he has learned or to bring to bear 
on the subject information he may have acquired from other sources. At the 
ends of the major subdivisions are appended lists of books and articles for 
reference or collateral reading, among which are frequent references to articles 
in current periodicals. 

For purposes of orderly presentation and study, the book is divided into 
nine major parts. Part One is designed to give the student a broad picture 
of his economic environment—“the world we live in”—and a preliminary notion 
of economics as the science which studies man’s activities in the continuous 
effort to obtain the material means for satisfying his wants. Then follow 
seven parts in which the essential field of economics is explored. Part Nine 
is in the nature of a synthesis. First, with the aid of the economic principles 
that have been learned, there is drawn an over-all picture of the free economy 
—what it is, how it works, and what it accomplishes. Thereafter, other economic 
systems—especially socialism, communism, and fascism—are examined, and the 
operation and results of these systems are compared with those of the free 
economy. Finally, the steps that America has recently taken away from the 
free economy are described, and the consequences of these steps are appraised. 


FISHER, AILEEN. All on a Mountain Day. New York 17: Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons. 1956. 127 pp. $2.75. The wild folk of the mountainside are 
stirring before dawn has driven the stars from the sky. The Snowshoe 
Rabbit hovers over her little ones before she leaves them hidden in the nest. 
The newly hatched Grouse peeks from under his mother’s wing, impatient for 
breakfast and adventure. Deserted by her mother, the Porcupine begins her 
first day of living alone. The young Marmot is all eagerness to leave the 
darkness of his burrow. Weary with a night of unsuccessful hunting, the 
Coyote is returning to his mate and their six hungry pups. The Pack Rat 
hears the stealthy step of an early caller; is it an enemy or a friend? The 
Water Ouzel wakes to sing of the beauty of a June morning. Before the sun 
is up, the Fawn’s mother comes to feed him and to warn him to lie quietly in 
the ferns until evening. And the Bobcat is still hunting breakfast for her 
kittens as the first light shows in the east. 

The paths of the nine animals are to cross during the day, for the Coyote and 
Bobcat must hunt to feed their young, and the others—Snowshoe Rabbit, 
Grouse, Pack Rat, Fawn, Water Ouzel, and Marmot—must outwit the hunters 
with all the resources nature has given them, while the little Porky goes her 
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independent way alone. When a thunderstorm bursts over the mountain, each 
animal must seek protection for itself and its family from another important 
factor in the life of the wild—the elements. 

FITT, MARY. Pomeroy’s Postscript. New York 17: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 1956. 240 pp. $2.75. When Pomeroy Parker went to stay with Mrs. 
Livingstone, his twin sister Marguerite expected a long letter from him, telling 
all about the house, the countryside, and the old lady herself, since neither 
Pomeroy nor Marguerite had ever set eyes on her or heard of her before. 
Unlike most brothers, Pomeroy was a good correspondent and enjoyed de- 
scribing things, even if his handwriting was pretty bad. 

But as the weeks went by, all that Marguerite heard from Pomeroy was in 
the postscript to a letter written by someone else—a typewritten letter from 
Cousin Job. The letter was a warm invitation to join her brother as Mrs. 
Livingstone’s guest. Pomeroy’s message was simply: “Dear Sis, do come.” 

But the postscript was in the twins’ secret code. It actually told the girl not 
to come. Sensing that her brother was in trouble, Marguerite went to the old 
house in Cornwall. There the twins were confronted with a series of baffling 
incidents in which only one thing was clear: their lives were in danger. The 
mystery seemed to have no solution, but they had under-estimated Merritt 
Jones, the pedantic fat boy, who was a warm admirer of Sherlock Holmes. 

FRIENDLICH, DICK. Pivot Man. New York 36: Teen Age Book Club. 
1957. 256 pp. 35c. Vard Ransom was an outstanding basketball player, but 
his temper was always getting him in trouble. He finally learned the hard way 
what sportsmanship really was. 

Grolier Encyclopedia. New York 36: Grolier Society Inc., 2 West 45th St. 
1956 edition. 10 Volumes totaling 5,860 pp. Pacemaker edition, $89.50; De Lux 
Pathfinder edition, $119.50; discounts to schools and libraries. This is designed 
to meet the need for a comprehensive but convenient everyday encyclopedia. 
It enables the reader quickly to secure supplementary information on a wide 
selection of thousands of subjects. This information is authentic, non-technical, 
and concise. Because of the importance of visual aids in illustrating, dramatiz- 
ing, and supplementing the printed word, the Encyclopedia includes over 9,000 
pictures drawn from all over the world. 

This is a tried and tested encyclopedia and one with a point of view. Its 
information is authoritative. Its technical articles are prepared by qualified 
experts; its biographical facts are seasoned with a few words of evaluation; 
its historical articles are enlivened by reflection. The set was acquired by the 
Grolier Society in 1941 and was then known as Doubleday’s Encyclopedia. It 
was reprinted for Grolier distribution and met a favorable response. Editorial 
work was begun at the same time and has continued in increasing degree. The 
first revised, or 1943 edition, still under the Doubleday name, contained changes 
in hundreds of pages. With increased editorial work, with many new and 
revised articles, and with important new illustrations, the work first appeared 
under the publisher’s own name as Grolier Encyclopedia in 1944, Continued re- 
visions with many new articles and illustrations appear in each ensuing edition. 

This new edition of the Encyclopedia has been made and revised from the 
standpoint of the general reader. Nearly 3,300 articles have been completely 
rewritten or extensively revised since the 1951 edition. Of these, over 1,100 
are new-entry articles (topics not dealt with before). Nearly 4,000 articles 
had less extensive revisions. Nearly 2,100 new black-and-white illustrations 
and 55 color pages were added. A simple and straightforward style has always 
been the objective. The student will find this work a valuable aid and a supple- 
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ment to his textbook. The specialist will appreciate it for the light it throws on 
thousands of important topics lying outside his field of specialization. There 
are copious references, in connection with many articles, to individual books 
for further reading, for today no set is large enough to answer every question 
that the inquiring mind poses. 

In the original work, articles were rewritten authoritatively, but usually 
were unsigned. Marked authentication, even of short articles, is desirable and 
the editors in increasing degrees are providing signed or initialed articles. 
Material is submitted to authorities for checking, and for any editing, revising, 
or rewritting that may prove necessary; entries are sometimes dropped, and 
new entries are added to answer developing needs. The results of this editorial 
policy are evident from an inspection of the Contributor List which gives 
details on over 750 advisory and special editors, authors, artists, revisors, and 
authenticators. Signatures to articles indicate either that the signer has 
written the article or that he has checked the article critically and made any 
desirable or necessary revision of work done previously by the editorial staff 
or by other writers Initialing indicates critical checking and approval without 
change of the work of another. 

Material on Latin America is the special concern of the advisory editor for 
Latin America, A. Curtis Wilgus, assisted by experts in that field. Similarly, 
Canadian material has been handled by E. S. Robinson aided by Canadian 
experts. The events of World War II are chronicled in a long article by the 
eminent historian, Sidney B. Fay. 

In these 10 volumes of a composite total of 5,860 pages, there are more than 
28,000 subject entries, arranged in alphabetical order, with illustrations in 
charts, diagrams, pictures, and tables. Most of the pictures are in black and 
white; however, some are in color. The page size is 64%” x 9%” and each is 
divided into three columns, thus increasing the ease in reading. The books are 
beautifully and durably bound so that they will stand the frequent and hard 
use to which this type of book is generally subjected. The books can be used 
profitably by both junior and senior high-school students and also in the upper 
elementay grades. A recent research project conducted at a major teacher 
training institution found that the set contained 80 per cent of the material 
that was needed for ready reference, that 92 per cent of the users reported that 
the material was “readily forthcoming,” and that 94 per cent found it “not 
too difficult to be read and understood by both adults and children.” 

GRUN, BERNARD. The Golden Quill. New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1956. 377 pp. $4.50. The life of Mozart, child prodigy, mature genius, 
yet a tragically disappointed man at his early death, provides a wealth of 
fascinating material for the writer of historical fiction. The author in his 
sweeping panoramic novel takes us into the enchanting, artificial world of 
Mozart’s days—a world where kings and queens and archbishops could applaud 
the charming young pianist and his sister Nannerl, yet leave them half-starved 
and all but forgotten when they grew up. 

Here, seen through Nannerl’s eyes, is the fabulous story of one of the 
greatest musicians who ever lived. Here are vivid portraits of Marie Antoin- 
ette, her mother Maria Theresa, George III and his queen, and of Vienna, Paris, 
London, and Salzburg in the late eighteenth century when the shadow of the 
French Revolution already hovering over Europe did not keep men and women 
from amusing themselves mightily. Here, too, in important roles are Mozart’s 
father and mother, the Haydns, the volatile showman Schickaneder, who gave 
Mozart the idea for his Magic Flute, Da Ponte, who wrote Don Giovanni and 
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aided the youthful composer in his amorous escapades, the jealous Baron 
Grimm, the sisters Weber—and even an unknown organist named Beethoven. 
Mozart’s unhappy, poverty-stricken marriage to Constance Weber, who was to 
live on so prosperously after his death; provides a most ironic note in a story 
still moving and significant for all readers, musically inclined or otherwise. 

GWYNNE, J. H. The Rainbow Book of Bible Stories. Cleveland 2: The 
World Publishing Company. 1956. 320 pp. $4.95. Beginning with the beautiful 
story of the Creation, all of the best-loved stories from the Bible are retold 
in this volume. The clarity and simplicity of the writing retains the poetic 
grace and majesty of the Bible itself. In retelling the Old Testament stories 
for young readers, the author has retained the richness and beauty of the 
language of the King James Version. Depicted in their true grandeur are the 
Old Testament heroes, kings, leaders, and patriarchs. Among the favorite 
stories included here are these: Noah building the ark, Joseph and his brothers, 
Moses receiving the Ten Commandments, Joshua and the fall of Jericho, 
Samson’s feats of deliverance, Ruth and Naomi, David and Goliath, Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, Esther saving her people, Daniel in the lion’s den. 

The life and teachings of Jesus, the age-old parables, as recorded in the four 
Gospels, have been placed in a single flowing narrative which fixes the 
sequence of events in the New Testament. Vivid portrayals of the Twelve 
Apostles and the Early Church Fathers deepen their significance, making 
clear their important roles in Biblical history. 

Steele Savage's illustrations in color add much to the book’s appeal and 
information. This well-known artist of Biblical subjects has produced over one 
hundred pictures—one to accompany each of the 108 stories in this book. Here 
is a volume that will provide a stimulating introduction to the Bible for young 
readers and fresh enjoyment for readers of all ages who already treasure 
these stories. 

HADLEY, A. T., and JIM BERRYMAN. Do I Make Myself Clear? New 
York 17: Henry Holt and Company. 1956. 63 pp. $1.50. A Washington writer 
who was formerly White House correspondent for Newsweek magazine, and 
James T. Berryman, Pulitzer Prize winning cartoonist of the Washington Star 
makes an attempt to give the “real” meaning of the gobbledygook of politics. A 
laugh in every line. 

Hammond's Illustrated Atlas for Young America. Maplewood, New Jersey: 
C. S. Hammond and Company. 1956. 96 pp. $2.95. For young and old alike, 
this unique atlas is really an atlas about atlases. It combines three much-needed 
books into one. Twenty-two pages of full-color maps, diagrams, and entertain- 
ing text show how map reading can be fun. Even difficult concepts, such as 
projections or scale, are clearly and simple explained. Although written for 
children, many adults will find that even their understanding of maps will 
be greatly increased. 

Forty pages of full-color physical and political maps and text tell the story 
of our world today. This section is a geographic travelog of our world. Unusual 
global views help the understanding of world relationships. Thirty-two pages 
of pictroial maps and text depict the story of the world from the dawn of 
history to the discovery of the New World, and show the birth and growth of 
the United States from the time of discovery to the Atomic Age. 

HAMMONTREE, MARIE. A. P. Giannini, Boy of San Francisco. Indiana- 
polis 7: Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 1956. 192 pp. $1.75. In the year 1883 
many fruit ranchers in California began to receive letters from San Francisco. 
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Each letter was signed “L. Scatena & Company, by A. P. Giannini.” Each told 
about a reliable firm in San Francisco which paid fair prices for fruit and 
vegetable crops and sold them promptly to hotels, restaurants, and groceries. 
But when the ranchers took their produce to this firm, they discovered that 
Mr. A. P. Giannini was just thirteen years old! He was Amadeo Peter, Mr. 
Scatena’s stepson. 

A. P. had begun to be a businessman several years earlier, when he lived 
on a fruit ranch in the Santa Clara Valley and took strawberries up to “The 
City” to sell. He loved the produce market that opened every night on San 
Francisco’s water front. He loved the splash of the boats coming up to the 
docks, the fun of discovering what cargoes were aboard, the smell and feel and 
color of the fresh, crisp produce, the excitement of bargaining with sellers and 
later with buyers, even the danger of meeting the thieves and pickpockets who 
haunted the water front. 

A. P.’s mother and stepfather thought their son’s interest was unnatural. It 
just couldn’t be good for a growing boy to go to school all day and work on the 
docks, under flaring gaslights, half the night! It was true there wasn’t a 
stronger, healthier, handsomer boy in the North Beach Italian neighborhood 
than Amadeo. Everyone seemed to like him and admire him. His teacher 
called him her star pupil. The only thing that might keep Amadeo off the honor 
roll was his stubborn refusal to be called a teacher’s pet; he would risk his 
good-deportment grade to avoid that! Yet Pop Scatena said proudly that there 
was no worker at the produce market, who was more of a hustler, with better 
ideas for improving business. Finally the Scatenas had to face it: their Amadeo 
was simply an exceptional boy. 

All his life, A. P. Giannini continued to be exceptional. As a young man he 
reached the top in the produce business and retired—but only to open a bank 
for the Italian people of North Beach. A. P.’s Bank of Italy was to grow into 
the biggest bank in the world—the Bank of America, dedicated to protecting 
its depositors and contributing to the development of A. P.’s native state and of 
the West Coast. 

HEINKEL, ERNST. Stormy Life. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 1956. 256 pp. $5. The eventful, personal story of a man who, for 
almost fifty years, has been one of the world’s foremost aircraft designers and 
builders, having to his credit not only the best of the early monoplanes but 
also the first fully operative jet. The author first realized that the future of 
flight lay in the heavier-than-air plane when, at twenty, he saw the German 
dirigible LZ-4 crash and burn before his eyes. Soon after he became a profes- 
sional designer, and the victory of one of his seaplanes in an international race 
brought him into prominence even before World War I. That war brought out 
his abilities in full measure. His Heinkel monoplane, the W-29, wrested from 
England her air superiority over the Channel; his multi-engined Hansa- 
Brandenburg ZM bomber was the first war plane to be armed with a cannon. 
And even though postwar Germany was forbidden to build aircraft, he went 
right on, working under cover and selling military planes to foreign buyers, 
including Japan and even the United States, as well as his own government. 
Secretly working with him were such famous men as Kesselring, Student, Udet, 
and Jeschonnek, who used to visit his plant in plain clothes, using aliases. 

HINKLE, T. C. Black Storm. New York 36: Teen Age Book Club. 1957. 
208 pp. 25c. No one could ride Black Storm but Joe Bain. One night he was 
stolen. This is the story of how Black Storm finally got back to Joe, the only 
man he would serve. 
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HOLBERG, RUTH. Tabitha’s Hill. Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
and Company. 1956. 223 pp. $2.75. It was 1876, the year of the Centennial of 
the Declaration of Independence, and nobody was more excited over the cele- 
brations sweeping the country than Nancy O’Connell, who had just arrived on 
Cape Ann from Ireland. Becky Wheeler, Nancy’s new friend, was surprised by 
the way shy and timid Nancy practically pushed the Folly Cove school into 
having its own celebration. 

This book is the story of the happy adventures of that year and the effect 
they had on Nancy and Becky and their friendship. How Nancy discovered the 
secret of old Aunt Tabitha, who was mean enough to put ashes on the 
coasting hill; how Becky arranged the Irish dances; and such escapades as the 
Terrible Laundry Day and the dyeing of the parson’s horse are all part of the 
gay tale. 

HOLBROOK, S. H. The Rocky Mountain Revolution. New York 17: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1956. 318 pp. $3.95. Harry Orchard devoted most of his 
early life to lawlessness and crime on a fantastically large scale. As the hired 
assassin of the Western Federation of Miners, he blasted a trail of violence 
through the West, ending in the 1905 bomb-slaying of a former Idaho governor. 
Orchard’s skill with dynamite and the fearful results of this talent produced 
some colorful pages of Americana that, up to now, have escaped the history 
books. 

This is more than just the story of Harry Orchard, however. It is also the 
story of the Western Federation of Miners, of William “Big Bill’’ Haywood, 
a one-time idol of American labor, and the organization of the Industrial 
Workers of the World by Haywood before he fled to the Soviet Union. The 
author writes of the labor conditions that led to violence in the hardrock, first 
in the mines of Northern Idaho and later in the Cripple Creek region and the 
San Juans of Colorado. Time and again Orchard sparked new violence in the 
hope of winning the approval of Haywood and the other union leaders. By the 
time Orchard had killed twenty men or more, there was so much fear, hate, and 
violence in the hardrock mining towns that the Western Federation of Miners 
was doomed. 

Harry Orchard’s last assignment, the dynamiting of former Governor 
Steunenberg of Idaho, put the Western Federation of Miners out of business. 
Orchard was persuaded to confess his crimes and turn state’s evidence. In one 
of the great courtroom dramas of all times, Clarence Darrow defended Hay- 
wood and one of the prosecutors was William E. Borah, then newly elected to 
the United States Senate. 


HOOTON, BARBARA, and PATRICK DENNIS. Guestward Ho! New 
York 17: The Vanguard Press. 1956. 270 pp. $3.50. This book gives you a 
true story—with humor as wide open as the Western ranges and hilarious 
incidents as omnipresent and colorful as sagebrush. It is an entertaining—and 
different—story of the Golden West. 

It didn’t start that way. Once, way back in 1953, Barbara Hooton was 
young, frivolous, and carefree. She had no intention of exchanging Bergdorf- 
Doodman finery for blue-jeans—not even custom-made denims. But then her 
husband suggested they go West, and, shades of Horace Greeley, the next 
thing they knew they were managing a dude ranch in New Mexico. 

What's it like to have twenty-five guests and no employees? What's it like 
to have twenty-five employees and no guests? Then there’s the tale of the 
horse in the reservoir, or the couple who arrived in perfectly matched Cadillac 
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limousines, or the Palomino pony with the henna rinse, or the cooks who 
prayed, played, and strayed but never stayed. 

Information Please Almanac 1957. New York 11: Macmillan Company. 
1956. 912 pp. $1, paper edition; $2.25, cloth edition. This eleventh edition of 
Information Please contains the latest information on an extensive number of 
subjects. In addition to adding current data to topics covered in previous 
editions, this book contains a number of entirely new sections of timely interest. 
Here are included important facts about sports, government, history, education, 
economics, income tax, social security, etc., As well as sections on “Relearning 
Mathematics” (25 pages), “The Economics of the United States and Russia (9 
pages), “Jets, Missiles, Rockets” (14 pages), etc. In short, it contains essential 
information for reading, study, and quick reference in the home, school, and 
office. 
INNES, HAMMOND. The Wreck of the Mary Deare. New York 22: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1956. 310 pp. $3.75. The Mary Deare was a 6,000-ton 
freighter, torpedoed three times in two world wars, wrecked twice before. At 
the formal investigation into her loss, Higgins, her First Mate, described her 
as “a floating death-trap of rattling rivets and clanging plates, a piece of leak- 
ing ironmongery taken off the junk heap of the China Seas.” This was the ship 
that rounded Ushant on March 18, battered and exhausted by a Biscay gale, 
and sailed into the Channel—apparently unmanned! John Sands saw the 
Mary Deare briefly that night from the deck of his sailing vessel, the Sea Witch. 
He saw her again the following morning, abandoned and drifting close to the 
great reef areas of the Channel Islands. And in boarding her and attempting to 
satisfy his curiosity, he became involved in the mystery of the Mary Deare. 

du JARDIN, ROSAMOND. The Real Thing. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippin- 
cott and Company. 1956. 192 pp. $2.50. The summer after graduation from 
high school can be the shortest summer of a girl’s life, especially when her 
favorite man is going to a different college. Tobey Heydon found that Septem- 
ber came too soon and that saying good-bye to Brose was much harder than she 
had expected. Tobey and Brose had decided not to let their relationship stand 
in the way of new friendships at college, but their sensible decision didn’t make 
the separation any easier. 

College proved to be even more exciting than Tobey had foreseen. Rush Week, 
classes, and roommates kept her from thinking too much about Brose during the 
first hectic weeks. The week ends were filled with sorority activities and dates 
with a variety of new and interesting college men. But in spite of the fun of 
being a freshman, Tobey looked forward to vacations. 

JORDAN, E. L. Hammond’s Sports Atlas of America. Maplewood, New 
Jersey: C. S. Hammond and Company. 1956. 64 pp. (9” x 12”). $2.95. The 
new book is a guide to good fishing, hunting, and other outdoor sports in the 
United States and Canada and includes 15 maps and 25 photo illustrations. 
America and Canada are perhaps richer in sports opportunities than many 
people realize. Not only are the popular participant and spectator sports in- 
cluded, but lesser known pastimes such as hunting panthers with hounds in 
Florida or hunting mountain lions in Colorado, are also included. Whether 
it’s harness horse racing on ice in New Hampshire, curling in the Great Lakes 
region, fishing in Maryland, hunting in Montana, or sailing in New England, 
the information can be found in this book. The contents include: Table of 
Fishing and Hunting License Fees; Spectator Sports Gazetteer of America, 
and illustrated sections on sports in all parts of America and Canada. The 
book is indexed. 
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KARELITZ, SAMUEL, M.D. When Your Child Is Ill. New York 20: 
Simon and Schuster, Inc. 1956. 507 pp. $4.95. Here are the findings of 
modern medicine on eighty-one infectious diseases of childhood, as well as on 
rheumatic fever, allergies, viruses, fever, the wonder drugs, immunization, and 
hygiene. Each chapter is arranged in encyclopedic form, with subheadings such 
as Symptoms, Treatment, Complications, etc., so that the reader is able to 
find specific information quickly. At the end of each chapter is a question-and- 
answer section which contains many of the questions the author has been asked 
by parents, as well as questions and answers designed to summarize, underline, 
and supplement the text. More than 1,000 questions are answered. 

The author describes the history of the illness, the germ (virus, bacteria, 
fungus) that causes it, the most susceptible age groups, seasons of greatest 
prevalence, how it is spread, how long it takes to develop after infection, 
symptoms, diagnostic methods the doctor employs, treatment, convalescence, 
required periods of isolation for the patient, protection of other children who 
have come in contact with the patient, preventive methods, and care of the 
patient at home. At the back of the book is an extensive glossary of terms— 
not necessary for understanding the text, but meant as a supplement for 
readers who want additional information. 

KEARNEY, P. W. I Drive the Turnpikes and Survive. New York 38: 
Ballantine Books. 1956. 160 pp. Hardbound edition, $2.75; paperbound edition, 
35c. America’s fabulous new highways are the world’s safest, yet every year 
thousands of “good drivers” lose their lives in senseless action. There is much 
new that today’s driver has to learn. In this book will be found hundreds of 
useful and often startling tips for survival. 

KRAMER, DALE. The Wild Jackasses. New York 22: Hastings House 
Publishers, Inc. 1956. 272 pp. $4.50. As the great Populist convention at 
Omaha in 1892 roared toward the climax of the farmers’ rebellions that had 
followed the 1873 panic and depression, the farmers were being advised to 
“Raise less corn and more hell.” In this book, the author records the perennial 
plight of the American farmer and his revolts against economic conditions. 
Although its underlying implications concern the ever-recurring agricultural 
dilemma, this book is first and foremost a human story—of flesh and blood 
and exciting events—the economics of epochs in terms of people and what they 
did. It is a story that is always enthralling and often uproarious. 

We meet such leaders as Mary Ellen Lease, the greatest woman orator of her 
day who, lashing out at monopoly, called forth hysteria; Ignatius Donnelly, 
versatile genious; old General Jim Weaver, Greenbacker and Populist candidate 
for President; “Sockless Jerry” Simpson; Senator William Peffer; William 
Jennings Bryan; rabble-rousing Southern leaders Tom Watson of Georgia 
and “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman of South Carolina; A. C. Townley, who rose to be 
a virtual king of North Dakota and surrounding states; Milo Reno, the fiery 
Iowan who lead the “farm revolt” of the 1930's. 

Their revolts ran through the Plains states, and even the old South, like 
prairie fires. Yet most of the Populist party’s platform is now part of our 
law. The conservative press dubbed them “wild jackasses,” after the Old 
Testament passage. 

LANDON, H. C. R., and DONALD MITCHELL, editors. The Mozart 
Companion. New York 11: Oxford University Press, Inc. 1956. 413 pp. $6.50. 
Leading Mozart scholars from several countries have been commissioned to 
contribute to this entirely new work in celebration of Mozart’s bicentenary. 
The book is designed as an illuminating companion, not only to the concert 
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goer and music student, but to the many thousands of music lovers who, by 
making music in their homes by their radio or gramophone, or by visiting the 
lavish bi-centenary festivities throughout the world, will be giving their 
thoughts to the greatest of all composers. Every branch of Mozart’s music is 
discussed. The contributions include: Otto Erich Deutsch, Mozart Portraits; 
Friedrich Blume, Mozart’s Style and Influence; Arthur Hutchings, The Key- 
board Music; Donald Mitchell, The Serenades for Wind Band; Hans Keller, 
The Chamber Music; Hans Engel, The Smaller Orchestral Works; Jens Peter 
Larsen, The Symphonies; Friedrich Blume, The Concertos: (1) Their Sources; 
H. C. Robbins Landon, The Concertos and (2) Their Musical Origin and De- 
velopment; Gerald Abraham, The Operas; Paul Hamburger, The Concert 
Arias; and Karl Geiringer, The Church Music. 

LARIAR, LAWRENCE, editor. Best Cartoons of the Year 1956. New 
York 16: Crown Publishers, Inc. 1956. 126 pp. $2.95. Here is the 15th Anni- 
versary Edition of America’s best-selling funny book. The 300 cartoons, all 
from leading national publications, have been selected by the cartoonists them- 
selves as “their best.” Real American humor defies classification as “highbrow,” 
“lowbrow” or “middlebrow.” It is as unpredictable—yet typical—as your own 
funny bone. The subject matter constitutes a kind of folklore diary. You will 
be reminded of hundreds of things you laughed about during the past twelve 
months—and surprised at some outrageously funny slants on things that may 
not have struck you as amusing when they happened. 

LEICESTER, H. M. The Historical Background of Chemistry. New York 
16: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1956. 268 pp. $6. This book follows the de- 
velopment of chemistry through the thoughts and ideas of chemists rather than 
through the details of their lives. Students, chemists, and lay readers are 
shown something of their debt to their predecessors. The author describes some 
of the more important areas in which chemistry has influenced world history 
and others in which the conditions of the world have had an influence on the 
chemist himself. Clearly reflecting recent research into the pre-alchemical and 
alchemical periods when chemistry was not recognized as a science in its own 
right, the book considers these early years in detail. The result is a well- 
balanced picture of the evolution of chemical concepts in the potentially endless 
progression of science. 

LOVEJOY, C. E. Complete Guide to American Colleges, Revised edition. 
New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 1956. 274 pp. (8%” x 11”). Cloth, $3.95; 
paper, $1.95. This reference book contains information about 2,189 American 
Colleges and Universities for use by students, parents, teachers, counselors, 
and numerous other groups of people. In addition to presenting information 
about colleges and universities, the author offers advice on how to choose a 
college; on how to obtain admission; on how to secure scholarships, loans, and 
grants-in-aid; on where to secure guidance and career-planning information; 
and on estimates of expenses such as tuition, board, room, and extras. He also 
gives good advice upon working one’s way through college. 

The colleges and universities are arranged alphabetically by states and by 
names of institutions within the state. Every entry gives information about 
the history of the institution, accreditation, location and population of city, 
enrollment, whether co-educational or not, courses offered, library facilities, 
whether Armed Services units are included, expenses, etc. Indexed. 

LWEIN, WILLIAM, and ALEXANDER FRAZIER. Standards of Photo- 
play Appreciation. Summit, New Jersey: Educational and Recreational Guides, 
Inc., 10 Brainerd Road. 1956. $5. The book is an outgrowth of committee ac- 
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tivities of the National Council of Teachers of English. Supplementing the 
book is a periodical called Photoplay Studies ($3 a year) which selects a 
recommended film each month for classroom discussion, and also a series of 
photoplay filmstrips in color ($7.50 each), providing a basis for classroom 
discussion. 

MAYRANT, DRAYTON. Always a River. New York 1: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc. 1956. 282 pp. $3.75. Sandy Purbeck, the young schoolmaster 
from Dorchester, Massachusetts, loved two women. The first was Ness Good- 
man, whom he had loved all his life. Gentle and demure, Ness was as different 
from Nicole Lenoir, the capricious, flashing-eyed French Huguenot emigree, 
as Sandy’s own birthplace was different from the New Dorchester which the 
Massachusetts Puritans had built in the South Carolina wilderness. Sandy had 
joined the first Puritan mission to South Carolina to escape from those who 
had allowed their fear of witchcraft to make a mockery of Puritan justice. 
Sandy didn’t want to be caught by the evil that had ensnared those he loved. 
As his ship carried him south, however, he wondered whether a man could escape 
from what life had in store for him. 

MAURETTE, MARCELLE. Anastasia. New York 22: New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc. 1956. 132 pp. 35c. Was she really a Russian 
princess, miraculously rescued from the Communist massacre, or was she only 
an actress, clever enough to fool those who had known Anastasia best. A 
drama of royal intrigue and heartbreak. 

MILLER, R. C. Biblical Theology and Christian Education. New York 
17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1956. 240 pp. $3.50. A new approach to the 
religious education of children has been in the process of development during 
recent years. The investigation here moves further into the field of Biblical 
theology; and, of course, all Christian theology is based on the Bible. The 
author is concerned that the Bible itself illuminate the relationships of daily 
living in terms of the resources of the Gospel and he sees the Bible as a record 
of the drama of God’s mighty acts. 

MORRIS, R. B., editor. The Basic Ideas of Alexander Hamilton. New 
York 20: Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave. 1957. 479 pp. 35c. A collection 
of the writings of this great American. 

MORSLEY, H. V. Junior Bible Archaeology. New York 11: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1956 110 pp. $1.50. This book is written for pupils of 
secondary-school age and for teachers of religious knowledge. Its aim is to 
stimulate interest in the Bible and in the work of archaeologists in Bible lands. 
The seasons for excavating buried sites, and the methods employed, are ex- 
plained. The discoveries of men like Woolley, Layard, Garstang, and Petrie 
are briefly described. Much information is given about the domestic life of the 
ancient cities of Sumer, Egypt, and Canaan, while the stories of the Behistun 
Inscriptions and the Rosetta Stone tell how the cuneiform and hieroglyphic 
writings were translated. Finally, attention is directed to the importance of 
the alphabetical script of Palestine and to the startling discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls in 1947. 

OVERSTREET, HARRY and BONARO. The Mind Goes Forth. New 
York 3: W. W. Norton and Company. 1956. 384 pp. $3.95. In their new book 
the Overstreets have come to grips with the central problem of our times: 
that of overcoming the hostilities and extremisms that separate man from man. 
They believe that the most important skill we now have to learn is how to 
make living space for one another’s minds and opinions. 
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The greatest drama in which we engage, say the authors, is the drama of 
understanding. This is the drama of the mind’s going forth to meet life more 
than half way. Wherever this drama is enacted—whether between individvals, 
groups, or nations—the qualities that make us human have a chance to find 
expression and to endow life with meaning. 

With their special gift of bringing new light into common human situations, 
the authors show us how we can get through the walls of suspicion and 
antagonism that rise between individuals, between generations that live under 
the same roof, and between people who must live and work together. They 
show us how to make room for others instead of shutting them out; how to 
find ways of openmindedness to replace a readiness to misjudge and condemn; 
how to build creative confidence between ourselves and others. 


PATON, ALAN, author, and DAN WEINER, photographer. South 
Africa in Transition. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1956. 96 pp. 
(8” x 11”). $5.00. The whole continent of Africa is in transition. The indus- 
trial revolution which during the last century changed forever the life of 
Europe and America has begun to change the life of Africa also. This book 
of 82 pictures and accompanying text is a contemporary account of this 
transition as recorded by Alan Paton and Dan Weiner, one of America’s lead- 
ing photographers, in the course of a tour of South Africa which they under- 
took together. 

The book begins by providing the reader with the essential data concerning 
the people of South Africa, their history, present-day political and racial 
problems, and a description of the physical country itself. It then proceeds, 
by means of picture and text, to take him on a fairly comprehensive journey. 
This journey unfolds for him, in a series of magnificent photographs, a 
panorama of South Africa, from the largest centers of population to the little 
known outlying regions, and gives him some idea of the beauty as well as the 
great mineral wealth of the country and the industrial development that has 
followed its discovery. On the way he will have witnessed an African wedding, 
tribal dances, the daily life of the African man and woman on the reserves, 
in the mines, or in the great cities. 

Actually, half the pictures in this book are of African people. It is they, 
above all, who are the people in transition. Here they may be seen in every 
stage of this transition, from their primitive roles in the strange and fasci- 
nating life of the tribal reserves to that of miner, newpaper seller, teacher, 
nurse, factory worker, minister of religion—all of them occupations unknown in 
the tribal world. As the author says: “Of the vigor and vitality of this 
people, of their power to laugh amid squalor, or their hunger to participate 
fully in man’s new world, in respect both of its rewards and obligations, these 
photographs do not leave one in doubt.” Not one work of preachment or 
propaganda is needed, or can be found, in this book which, by virtue of what 
it reveals, will have a vast influence. 

PRATT, FLETCHER. The Battles That Changed History. New York 22: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc. 1956. 348 pp. $4.95. History is filled with 
many important battles, but only a few were of a truly decisive nature. The 
first criterion for inclusion in this volume was that the battle must really have 
marked one of those turning points, after which things would have been a good 
deal different if the decision had gone in the other direction. The second 
requirement was that the battle represent a positive decision. History is full of 
negatives, of things prevented from happening. But the special genius of 
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Western European culture is not for merely arresting a movement, but for 
completely altering its direction. 

One of the most striking features of Western civilization has been its ability 
to alter and change its destiny through force of arms. From the early days of 
the Greek city-states up to the present the rise and fall of great nations on 
the field of battle have shaped our civilization and influenced our heritage. 

The scenes of the history-changing battles chronicled in this book span the 
centuries from the ancient world of the Greeks and the Romans down to World 
War II. They range from vicious land battles such as Austerlitz and Vicksburg 
to mighty naval engagements like Trafalgar and Midway. Behind the tense, 
dramatic battle pictures are the equally intriguing stories of the events which 
led up to the conflicts, the personalities involved, and the momentous changes 
that resulted. Though the theaters of operation and the types of weapons vary 
from combat to combat, these battles share the distinction of having marked 
a decisive turning point in the course of world events. 

PRUD’HOMMEAUX, RENE. Hidden Lights. New York 22: Viking 
Press. 1956. 246 pp. $2.75. Jill and Michael knew before ever they set foot 
on Fire Island that their Uncle Jim was not unreservedly pleased about having 
them for a whole month’s visit. There was just a shade of—was it annoyance? 
—in his letter telling them they could come. But they had no choice, really. 
With their school closed temporarily because of a fire, and their parents off in 
London, producing a play, there was nowhere else for them to go. 

When they arrived, Michael was at first too much occupied with a problem 
of his own to worry much about whatever it was that bothered Uncle Jim. He 
was intent on devising an absolutely undetectable murder as the basis for a 
vacation assignment in English. Jill, however, was frankly uneasy, and the 
unexpected presence of Dan Tucker—obviously a “phony”—in Uncle Jim’s 
big old house made her suspicious at once that there was something queer going 
on. 

It took Jill and Michael the whole month to find out just how queer the 
goings-on actually were. Strange messages tapped out in code in the lookout 
above Michael’s bedroom at night; a writer of children’s books who performed 
weird contortions with a mirror; two men tearing around the bay on a 
catamaran; a selfstyled “old salt” spinning a great yarn about a pair of yellow 
boots; and an eerie midnight vigil in the Sunken Forest—these were only 
fragments of the puzzle. And ferreting out clues that led to the solution of a 
real mystery was only part of the excitement that Jill and Michael had during 
that wonderful November. 

PUTTCAMP, RITA. Borrowed Boots. New York 22: Viking Press. 
1956. 186 pp. $2.50. Sam Houston Randal was undersized for his fifteen years, 
and a great disappointment to the big, blustering father who had fought in the 
Mexican War and named his son for the hero of San Jacinto. Sam’s outspoken 
misgivings about the justice of confiscating the Latin-Texans’ properties was 
added cause of his father’s resentment. How Sam learned to reconcile his 
own conflicting loyalties, and, in doing so, came to understand and respect 
his father, makes a good, thought-provoking story. 

Ravenna Mosaics. Greenwich, Connecticut: New York Graphic Society, 
95 East Putnam Avenue. 1956, 57 pp. of text; 45 full-page tipped-in, full-color 
plates; 15 black-and-white illustrations (15 x 11% inches). $20. The fourth 
and latest volume of the New York Graphic Society’s Art Books in its special 
series of “Great Masters of the Past” recently arrived from the printer in Italy. 
This volume, No. IV is a handsome publication. 
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The magnificent color plates of this remarkable art book transport the reader 
back through time to the original splendor of that extraordinary flowering of 
early Christian and Byzantine Art in the fifth- and sixth-century Ravenna. 
The 57 pages of text is well-documented and clearly written. They present an 
excellent historical and critical background against which the artistic quality 
and unique importance of the mosaic may be judged. 


The color reproductions, made by offset lithography, were done in six separate 
processes, employing not one but two extra plates to show properly the gold 
that was so lavishly used by the ancient creators of the Mosaics themselves. 
The introduction, written by Giuseppe Bovini, a recognized authority and 
brilliant scholar of early Christian Art, is a thorough and sound piece of work 
—valuable to the scholar and layman alike. Miss Gustina Scaglia, an art 
historian as well as an expert linguist, was chosen to translate it. The typo- 
graphy, layout, and even the jacket of the book bear a special distinction of 
their own, having been designed for New York Graphic Society by the 
eminent bookman and designer, Eugene Ettenberg. And the outstandingly 
unique quality of the plates themselves is a trubute to the remarkable printing 
house of “Silvana-Pizza” of Milan, who developed the new techniques of close- 
up photography and color presswork which account for the remarkable clarity 
and fidelity (to the original Mosaics) of the color reproductions. 


REBIKOFF, DIMITRI. Free Diving. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1956. 224 pp. $5.75. This book tells how to select and handle 
equipment; and how, where and when to dive with safety and the greatest 
enjoyment. It is an indispensable book for every free diver, beginner or expert. 
Here is the most up-to-date, thorough data on the various forms of self-con- 
tained breathing apparatus (SCUBA), plus instructions on its use. Full in- 
formation is also given on the other equipment—mask, fins and lead belt, knife, 
snorkel—necessary and useful to the diver. There are separate sections on 
optional equipment such as the depth guage and watertight wrist-watch, 
watertight light, photographic equipment, boats, sounding equipment, diving 
bells, and other tools and instructions, and protective underwater garments of 
various underwater craft: the aquaplane, manned torpedo, and one-man sub- 
marine. 

The step-by-step instructions tell how to dive with maximum efficiency and 
safety—and how to avoid the effects of pressure at various depths, excessive 
cold, depth intoxication, other dangers. An invaluable feature are the tables 
showing the number of minutes which must be allowed for decompression before 
returning to the surface after dives to various depths. 

RENICK, MARION. Seven Simpsons on Six Bikes. New York 17: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1956. 128 pp. $2.25. Beany’s brother Bob told him that there 
weren’t any adventures left for people like the Simpson family who just lived in 
houses on streets in towns. The only people who really had adventures, said 
Bob, were the people on television! Beany just knew this wasn’t true, but how 
could he prove it? “I’m going to have some adventures my own self. Real ones,” 
Beany told himself. And he did, along with the whole Simpson family—the 
five children and Mother and Dad. 

RESNIK, MURIEL. Life Without Father. New York 17: Vanguard 
Press. 1956. 287 pp. $3.50. When “A Slight Case of Adjustment,” the first 
chapter in this book, appeared in Harper’s magazine, the author’s readers 
promptly adjusted themselves to an unusually entertaining experience. The 
humor was so warm, so pervasive, and so natural that thousands of parents 
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responded with enormous pleasure. Now Life Without Father has emerged 
as the brightest—and funniest—hearthside book of the season. 

The author’s hearth comes complete with two boys, Mike and Hank, 
twentieth-century blood brothers of Huckleberry Finn. From cradle to first 
date, the author has immortalized the hilarious experiences of raising two 
sons completely on her own. Every parent has weathered these trials and 
gloried in their satisfactions, but it takes the author’s narrative ability to 
distill from these rich, rewarding years a book that is uproarious yet tender— 
and as universal as a sandlot ball game. 

There is the venture into progressive education, when Mike erupted from 
school with mashed potatoes plastered in his ear but his ego intact; when 
Hank’s vivid imaginative discovery of “rejection” captured the too sympathetic 
ear of a young teacher; and all the other fantastic incidents when common 
sense and education did not go hand in hand. 

There are ex-urbanite problems in Connecticut, a Yankee sortie into Florida, 
and the exhilaration of living in New York City. There’s the plane trip, with 
Mike generously alerting the other passengers: “That’s my brother. He throws 
up all the time.” There is the devastating first summer at camp, with all the 
futile parental efforts to elicit reassuring information. 

RIEDMAN, S. R. Our Hormones and How They Work. New York 16: 
Abelard-Schuman, Inc. 1956. 168 pp. $2.50. Beginning with a dramatic tale 
about the first use of insulin on a human being, and the saving of his life after 
his case had been declared hopeless, the author goes on to discuss the whole 
amazing, exciting story of hormones and how they work. She takes her readers 
into the labortory to watch the researcher at work. This is accurate, scientific 
material invested with human interest. The book tells us about glandular 
secretions and extracts and how they are used and, at the same time, tells us 
about the men who discovered them. 

RUSH, PHILIP. The Minstrel Knight. Indianapolis 7: Bobbs-Merril and 
Company. 1956. 256 pp. $2.75. Sir Fulk can play a lute as well as any 
troubadour, and his minstrelsy is famous. Yet, if need be, he can use arms as 
any young knight, and he has carried off the Silver Arrow at Shrewsbury Fair, 
for skill with the longbow. 

Now the minstrel knight has a boon to ask of King John. Sir Fulk and his 
five younger brothers want the castle of Whittington, long promised to the 
Fitz-Warin family. But the wily, villainous King John holds no promise sacred. 
He wishes to give Whittington to another vassal, so he calls the Fitz-Warins 
traitors. Thereupon Sir Fulk gives up his minstrelsy. He hangs his lute high 
in an oak tree near Whittington Castle. He will call for it later. And the 
minstrel knight becomes the leader of a rebellion against his liege lord, the 
King. To his company come other young knights and yeomen mistreated by the 
King. Shouting the fierce battle-cry “Fulk against all!” they ride against 
the King’s men. And for their victories, King John proclaims them outlaws. 

de SANTILLANA, GEORGIO, editor. The Age of Adventure: The Renais- 
sance Philosophers. New York 22: New American Library of World Literature, 
Inc. 1956. 288 pp. 50c. The author presents the basic writings of the great 
innovators of the Renaissance and contributes an introduction and connecting 
commentary with illustrations on the love of life that characterized this age of 
adventure. 

Services for Exceptional Children. Langhorne, Pa.: The Woods Schools. 
1956. 183 pp. $1. Proceedings of the 1956 Spring Conference of the Woods 
School, held in Indianapolis in May 11-12, 1956. 
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STEVENSON, AUGUSTA. Sitting Bull. Indianapolis 7: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc. 1956. 189 pp. $1.75. A yellow bird chirped loudly just above 
the sleeping Indian boy. It made so much noise that he opened his eyes and 
looked about. The next moment he saw the reason. A big grizzly bear was 
coming toward the tree under which he lay! “I’ll jump up and run,” he thought. 
“No, I can’t do that. A grizzly can run faster than a man. I'll have to play 
dead, as hunters do.” Presently he smelled a strong odor and knew the bear 
was over him. Then he heard it sniffing at his face and body. He hardly dared 
to breathe. 

The meeting with the grizzley is only one of the many adventures in the 
life of young Sitting Bull. As a boy of the Hunkpapa tribe of the Sioux 
Indians, he grew up in the Dakota country in the 1840’s. During most of this 
story, Sitting Bull is known as Jumping Badger, for he did not receive his 
now famous name until he was twelve and had proved his courage by spending 
two days and two nights alone on the plains. 


STINETORF, L. A. Elephant Outlaw. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1956. 173 pp. $2.75. There was no doubt that the mightiest creature 
in all of Kenya was Old Mutesa, the rogue elephant who terrorized planters and 
hunters alike. Although they longed to hunt him, Rickey Allison and his 
friend Bady could not hope to be a match for the great beast. When the 
two boys set out with a message for the hunter who had come to the Allison 
plantation to look for Mutesa, Rickey did not dream of the strange adventures 
that lay ahead. The errand took the boys into the deepest jungles; they traveled 
with the Pygmies and saw some of the most rare and fascinating animals of 
East Africa. 

But Bady was looking for more than adventure, and his search involved the 
two boys in hardship and danger. Bady was searching for his soul, which had 
been stolen by evil spirits. Only by acquiring the cunning of a leopard, the 
courage of a lion, and the strength of the mightiest creature could this African 
boy prove that he had defeated the spirits and won back his soul and become 
a man. Thrilling as their journey was, Bady never forgot his mission, and 
both boys proved their manhood in the final triumph of their long and 
dangerous adventure. 

Study Scrapbook of the Old Dominion. Richmond 19: Virginia Publications, 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 111 North 5th St. 1956. 36 pp. (8%” x 
11”). 50c. This book, for pupils from the fourth through seventh grades, is 
an absorbing substitute for comic books. It contains 150 halftone illustrations 
of Virginia subjects with descriptive captions, printed on one side of the page 
only so that the pages are easily removable. Thus, each illustration may be 
cut out and pasted in scrapbooks on Virginia history, industry, agriculture, 
education, and scenic attractions. 

TOWNSEND, AGATHA. College Freshmen Speak Out. New York 16: 
Harper and Brothers. 1956. 148 pp. $2.50. “At present we know much more 
about preparing students’ minds for college than we do about their emotions. 
In dealing with the latter we have neither a curriculum nor dependable tests. 
This book is a story told by the freshmen-themselves about their struggle for 
adjustment to a new world, a stuggle for which their high-school teachers, 
counselors, and parents had not fully prepared them.” Thus Burton P. Fowler 
sets the stage in his foreword to this frank and often surprising book. If its 
message is earnestly read, it can change the course of both high-school and 
college programs and can open the eyes of prospective college men and women 
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to their own essential role in making the transition from school to college a 
successful one. 

The book begins with the impact of college on the entering freshman. It 
continues with a discussion of the effort, or lack of it, in both high schools 
and colleges to prepare their students for the change. A chapter is devoted to 
the social problems of college life—new friends, new environment, new values, 
fraternities, hazing, liquor. A chapter on guidance is followed by another 
describing some of the experiments in college programs designed to fit current 
needs. The discussion concludes with a summary chapter of recommendations 
directed to high-school and college administrators and to future freshmen. 

VAN PAASSEN, PIERRE. A Pilgrim’s Vow. New York 16: Dial Press. 
1956. 352 pp. $4. “I’m going to make a pilgrimage to Palestine,” said the 
author. “I’m going to walk over the roads where Jesus walked. I’m going to do 
penance.” This book is the story of that journey—the journey which the author 
vowed to take when he was buried alive in a collapsed tunnel and then, as he 
sank into a coma, was rescued as if by a miracle. The trip began aboard a 
fantastic ship where he met the strangest assortment of pilgrims ever gathered 
in one place. Once in the Holy Land, the author made his way to Bethlehem 
where the Lord was born and from there began his journey through the lands 
of the Bible. But this book is no ordinary record of a trip. It encompasses 
geography and archaeology, ancient mythology and modern technology and, 
most striking of all, a vast knowledge about Biblical times and places. Every- 
where that he visited, the author was reminded of the great events of Christian 
history and recounts them against the background of a countryside which 
appears today much as it did in Christ’s time. 

Virginia Historyland. Richmond 19: Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 
111 North 5th St. 1956. 40 pp. $1.50. This book is a presentation of 37 
luxuriantly rich, natural color photographs (9” x 7”), that unfold the dramatic 
story of Virginia’s glorious heritage. The book’s colorful scenes lead you to 
the shrines, homes, and gardens of the great patriots and illustrious leaders 
of Revolutionary and Civil War days; to the incomparable scenic places and 
recreation spots, and to the great institutions of learning throughout the state. 
It is a panorama of Virginia’s charm and beauty faithfully reproduced in full 
color. 

Virginia’s Government. Richmond 19: Virginia Publications, Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce, 111 North 5th St. 1956. 148 pp. (8%” x 11”). $2. 
This book describes the organization and functions of state and local govern- 
ment in Virginia in concise and simple terms. It is of value to high-school and 
college students, teachers, and citizens who want to learn more about the 
operations of the agencies of government in Virginia. The book also includes 
the complete text of the Constitution of Virginia. 

WALLIS, A. J., and C. F. BLAIR, Jr. Thunder Above. New York 17: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1956. 253 pp. $3.50. It all began on a routine 
commercial flight over the Berlin Corridor. Captain Kyle was checking out a 
new pilot when two Red jets appeared, one at either wingtip, and put a burst of 
gunfire over the nose of the DC-4. The jets led Kyle down to an airfield outside 
the Corridor—inside the Russian Zone. The pilots were questioned, threatened, 
and imprisoned. Finally the American authorities arranged for their release, 
but Kyle was worried about two others who had been on the plane—Zimmer- 
man, the famous scientist, and the stewardess, Karin, an East German escapee 
and the girl he loved. 
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Kyle was determined to rescue Karin, but he found every official channel 
closed. Through the Underground he managed to re-enter the Russian Zone. 
In Leipzig he found where Karin was being held, and providentially, the June 
Revolt created the cover he needed to free her and to begin a dash for the 
border. Then, set against the ruins of postwar Germany, followed one of the 
most hair-raising chases in recent fiction. One moment Kyle and Karin were 
a jump ahead of the police, the next moment they were staring down the 
muzzles of their pursuers’ guns. They fled on foot and by motorcycle, smuggled 
from one point to the next by farmers and factory hands, until finally they 
caught a freight bound for Berlin—East Berlin. 

WELCH, J. N. The Constitution. Boston 7: Houghton Mufflin Company. 
1956. 128 pp. $2.60. This book presents material that was first narrated and 
shown on the television program, Omnibus, and narrated by Mr. Welch on three 
Sunday afternoons last spring. Both the TV programs and the book are not 
definitive in their treatment; they are efforts to present the adoption, forma- 
tion, and growth of the Constitution. Included also is the Constitution of the 
United States: 

WHEELWRIGHT, JERE. The Gray Captain. New York 17: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1956. 288 pp. $3.50. This is a story of the Civil War and, 
more particularly, of a single Company of the Army of Northern Virginia 
during the summer months of 1864. This is I Company of the Second Maryland 
Infantry, a ragged remnant of the Maryland line, now reduced in strength to 
hardly more than a platoon. Newly come to I Company is First Lt. Thomas 
Brice. Through him the reader is introduced to the men of the Company and 
its commander, Captain Stowell, a man of sixty. Too old and tired for the 
strain of war, he has a core of inner strength that keeps him magnificent in 
command, even when his only son, a spoiled boy of 16, joins the Company. In 
this situation, one which could be disastrous to a man of less stature than 
the Old Gentleman, the Captain retains the respect, admiration, and affection of 
his men—although Brice cannot, as yet, quite understand his superior officer 
completely. 

Through the hot summer days of June and July, the men of I Company 
carries on. From the battle of Cold Harbor they make a terrible forced march 
to Charlottesville, they fight at the Monocacy River, they march again, to 
Washington this time, in Jubal Early’s desperate attempt to capture the 
capital in a surprise attack, and they retreat again. During this time it 
becomes clear that the Old Gentleman’s body is gradually undermining his 
determined spirit, and Brice comes to realize what will be expected of him 
if he is to take command of I Company when Stowell must finally leave it. 

WHITMARSH, F. E. Famous American Athletes of Today. Boston 8: L. C. 
Page and Company. 1956. 320 pp. $3.75. From the Dodgers’ slugging Duke 
Snider to controversial Wes Santee, the stories of twenty-seven sports heroes 
and heroines of today make a fascinating gallery for sports fans of all ages. 
Famous men and women from the worlds of baseball, golf, figure skating, 
basketball, hockey, football, track, tennis, and swimming have their triumphs 
told in over 300 pages of words, pictures, and complete records. In addition, 
stories and records of thirty-seven athletes featured in previous volumes are 
brought up to date, making the book a valuable all-sports reference work. 

WINICK, CHARLES. Dictionary of Anthropology. New York 16: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc. 1956. 585 pp. $10. This is the only collection in any 
language of the specialized vocabularies of all the fields of anthropology. It 
includes approximately 10,000 entries from archaeology, cultural anthropology, 
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linguistics and physical anthropology. Many terms hitherto used on the basis 
of a tacit consensus about their meanings and a supposedly shared notion of 
their connotations are here defined explicitly. The terms have been selected 
from standard source and instructional materials. There are authoritative 
summary statements about the important fossil types and sites of early man, 
as well as biographical identifications of the major early contributions to 
anthropology. Non-English terms which enjoy common currency in this poly- 
glot field are included. 

WOHLRABE, RAYMOND, and WERNER KRUSCH. The Land and 
People of Austria. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1956. 123 pp. 
$2.75. For centuries, Austria has been a land of violent conflict and of peaceful 
days. It has been on the frontier of Western Europe from the days of the 
Turkish invasions down to our own time. As the capital of the great Haps- 
burgs, Vienna was the center of European intrigue and power politics. Today 
she is as important to the peace of Europe as in the days of Metternich, when 
the boundaries of neighboring states were settled in the council halls of 
Vienna. 

Austria’s dramatic history is reflected in the extreme beauty of her country- 
wide. The provinces vary from the Tyrolean skier’s paradise to the steppes 
of Burgenland, where tic Alpe melt into the Hungarian plain. Each section 
has its own characteristics—its own folk songs, costumes, and colurful dances. 
It is a country of music and song and the birthplace of such great composers 
as Mozart and Haydn. This book reveals clearly and vividly the history and 
geography, the culture and charm that make Austria such a fascinating 
country to study or visit. Handsome photographs, taken mostly by the authors, 
show the beauty and variety of the Austrian scene. 

WYNDHAM, JOHN. Tales of Gooseflesh and Laughter. New York 8: 
Ballantine Books. 1956. 157 pp. 35c. The first collection of the author’s short 
stories (11 in number) to be published in America. Through them run a thread 
of humor—sometimes subtle, and sometimes erupting in hilarious farce. 


Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 
Basic Documents, Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Fourth 
edition. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1956. 52 pp. 25¢ A> the 
title indicates, the pamphlet contains resolutions. constitution, Public law, 
by-laws, rules of procedures, name of members, etc. 
BROWN, W. C. Extraclass Activities in Aviation, Photography, and Radio 
for Secondary School Pupils. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1956. 
48 pp. 25c. How can schools help meet pupil needs in the three areas of 
aviation, photography, and radio which are especially important to modern 
industrial and technical life? This bulletin deals with these three extraclass 
activities important to the Nation’s scientific and technological progress and 
with their place in the modern secondary school. It reviews and highlights 
good practices in these three fields so that schools now having programs may 
be able to improve them, and those having none may be stimulated to start them. 
A great many secondary schools are today carrying on club activities of the 
kind described in this bulletin, but many more could well consider doing so as 
a means to help identify pupils having special interests and aptitudes. Further, 
these schools might well discover that the same activities could motivate formal 
classroom interest and achievement in science, mathematics, and industrial 
arts. 
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Bulletin of Lafayette College. Easton, Pennsylvania: Lafayette College. 
1956. 42 pp. Free. Freshman admissions announcements for 1957. 

Bureau of Business Education. Business Education in Action. Sacramento: 
California State Dept. of Education. 1956. 47 pp. Contains a review and 
analysis of the studies that have been made by California public high schools 
and junior colleges to determine the success their graduates were having on 
their first jobs in business. Consideration is also given to studies pertaining 
to entry jobs available in a community, the knowledge and studies required in 
holding each type of job, and the personality traits that employers desire in 
their employees. Included also are recommendations regarding follow-up 
studies. 

Complete Programs of the Twenty-Ninth Season, 1956 National Music Camp. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: National Music Camp, 303 S. State Street. 1956. 124 
pp. This booklet lists the 315 programs which were presented in the 57-day, 
1956 season of the National Music Camp. The quality of performance is 
recorded in long-playing recordings made available to the student members 
of the various performing organizations, as well as through 52 recorded radio 
programs which are scheduled over some forty radio stations in all parts of 
the United States during the 1956-57 school year. For information and 
literature about the Thirtieth Season from June 23 to August 19, 1957, write to 
the above address. Also available is the 28-page pamphlet, 1957 Prelude, which 
tells in words and pictures about the coming summer season. 

First Interim Report of the President. Washington 25, D. C.: President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School, Room 4030 South, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 1956. 12 pp. Free. The President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School makes it first report. 

FORNWALT, R. J. Scholarship Information Sources. New York 3: Big 
Brother Movement, 33 Union Square West. 1956. 7 pp. (mimeo). 25c. Lists 
sources of scholarship information for educational and vocational counselors, 
including names, addresses, and other details. 

FREEMAN, W. S. CRS Audio-Visual Catalog. Brooklyn 18: Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place. 1956. 64 pp. Copies of this new 
catalog are available free to teachers, librarians, principals or superintendents, 
if requested on official letterheads—otherwise 25c in coin or stamps. This 
revised and up-to-date edition presents approximately 1,000 carefully chosen 
phonograph records, filmstrips, and tape recordings from many manufacturers. 
Listings are arranged by subject area and grade levels suitable for use in 
kindergarten through college level and covers such categories as square 
dancing, language arts, rhythms, social studies, and science. A new feature in 
this 1957 edition is the inclusion, for the first time, of Rhythm band instruments 
—a new service that will be of value to many who use the current catalog. 

Good Health—Key to Better Living. Chicago 11: Public Service Depart- 
ment, Blue Cross Commission, 425 North Michigan Blvd. 1956. 20 pp. Free. 
This booklet for high-school students, through text and checklists, stresses 
the importance of the student’s responsibility for his own health, as an 
individual and as a member of a family and a community. Also available is a 
Teacher's Guide to accompany the booklet. 

HERLIKY, L. B. Statistics of City School Systems: Staff, Pupils, and 
Finances. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1956. 163 pp. 60c. 
Chapter 3 of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States. Statistical 
information on a number of systems, length of school year and attendance, 
enrollment, staff, salaries, capital outlay, value of school plant, etc. 
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Junior and Senior High Schools in Arlington. Arlington, Va.: Supt. of 
Schools, 1426 N. Quincy St. 1956. 36 pp. Tells the story of Arlingtén’s junior 
and senior high schools and contains statistical and financial reports of the 
school system for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 

MACKIE, R. P., and L. M. DUNN. Teachers of Children Who Are Blind. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1956. 119 pp. 40c. Reports those 
aspects of the broader study which deal specifically with teachers of children 
who are blind to help foster the best possible instruction for these youth. 

Man Against Disease. Chicago 11: Public Service Dept., National Blue Cross 
Commission, 425 North Michigan Blvd. 1956. 20 pp. Free. A student booklet, 
for upper elementary and junior high-school use, shows the younger student 
how the knowledge and the skills which protect his health have been made 
possible by centuries of work and struggle. It will help him learn about 
important health heroes and their contributions, and about the facilities and 
services which help maintain good health today. Also available is a Teacher’s 
Guide. 

Military Guidance in Secondary Schools. Washington 25, D. C.: Dept. of the 
Army. 1956. 43 pp. Free. This booklet, in 50 minutes of reading time, provides 
an over-all view of the problems of military guidance and suggest many 
practical ways of incorporating military guidance services and practices into 
the guidance and educational program of the high-school. It is a source book of 
ideas and suggestions on “How To Do It,” which will assist in “tailor-making” 
the military guidance program in the light of student needs and local resources. 
The suggestions offered are based on a survey of military guidance practices 
already in operation in many high schools and give a comprehensive list of 
military guidance approaches against which one may check what the school is 
already doing. The booklet also gives, in brief condensed form, the essential 
facts concerning Selective Service regulations and various military options and 
vocational training opportunities in the military departments. 

Money Management, Your Automobile Dollar. Chicago 1 : Money Manage- 
ment Institute of Household Finance Corporation. 1956. 36 pp. 10c. This 
booklet deals with all aspects of buying and operating a car. It was prepared 
with the co-operation of eighteen recognized automotive authorities throughout 
the United States and Canada. To determine the type of car one should buy, 
the booklet suggests these questions: What is your particular need for a car? 
How many people will ride regularly? What are the conditions under which you 
normally drive? How important is prestige and the latest model car to you? 
What price and payment terms can you afford? What will be your costs of 
ownership and operation? 

If you are financing a car, as two ott of three buyers do, be sure the 
financing plan includes these three basic items: (1) a down payment that is 
financially sound—at least one third of the total price, (2) monthly payments 
which you can meet easily out of current income, and (3) reasonable financing 
charges. 

Of utmost importance to you and your investment in a car is protection with 
the right kinds of insurance. Without adequate insurance, the cost of an acci- 
dent can impose a great hardship on you and your family for many years. 
Forty-five states now have a Motor Vehicle Safety (or Financia] Responsi- 
bility) Law which makes you responsible for the expense of an accident caused 
by you. 

Reviewed in the booklet are good driving habits that will help you economize 
on gasoline, oil, and tires, and help you save wear and tear on the car engine 
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and body. A knowledge of the different functioning parts of the car and of 
preventive maintenance will save you many dollars annually. Car expenses can 
be controlled, too, by analyzing the importance of extra-cost equipment, by 
knowing when to buy or sell, and by choosing a reputable dealer. 

Keeping a record of fixed and flexible automobile operating costs will let 
you know exactly what portion of the family income goes to support the 
family car. A simple chart on page 24 helps you figure exactly how much your 
own car has depreciated. First-year depreciation may range from 30 to 40 
per cent. Many more facts and even expense charts for recording your own car 
expenditures are included in this helpful money management booklet. 

MORPHET, E. L., et al. The Unified School District of California. Sacra- 
mento: California State Department of Education. 1956. (Sept.). 126 pp. A 
study of reorganization of school districts of California with attention centered 
primarily on district unification rather than on the general problem of re- 
organization as such. The study represented an effort to determine the problems 
and to present the pertinent evidence, including facts favoring as well as 
opposing unification, in order to provide a basis for a more objective approach 
to the solution of the problems of unification. 

The Professional Standards Movement in Teaching. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, NEA, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1956. 24 pp. Goals, action programs, and needed research 
as recommended by the Parkland Conference, prepared for use of state and 
local TEPS commissions. Also available from the same source is Milestones in 
the Professional Standards Movement. 12 pp. 

REID, SEERLEY, et al. A Directory of 3,300 16 mm. Film Libraries. 
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Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1956. 208 pp. 70c. A list of film 
libraries, giving names and addresses, and number of films each has for distri- 
bution as well as restrictions on distribution. 

Viles, N. E. School Property Insurance. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of 
Documents. 1956. 66 pp. 25c. A study of school insurance experiences on a 
state-wide basis. 





FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 


Federal support for 81 educational programs totaled more than $1.6 billion 
during the 1954-55 school year, according to a new biennial report of the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, entitled Federal 
Funds for Education. This new publication also lists many available statistics 
for the 1955-56 school year and for several earlier years. Values of commodi- 
ties and services as well as funds are included in the tabulations. The new total 
of $1,616,654,000 is less than half of the 1948-49 sum, which was $3,500,817,000. 
A significant factor in the decrease was veterans’ education and training. 
Federal support of this program was $2,700,184,000 in 1948-49, or about four 
times the amount for 1954-55. 

Among other principal Federal expenditures for education in 1954-55 were: 
Veteran’s education and training, $669,314,000; school-lunch programs, 
$169,502,000; surplus personal property allocated to educational and health in- 
stitutions, $132,174,000; public school maintenance and operation in federally 
affected areas, $85,251,000; agricultural extension service, $40,600,000; educa- 
tion of U. S. Indians, $34,609,000, and vocational rehabilitation, $24,790,000. 
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OUR SCHOOL SITUATION 


To catch up with the needs of the nation’s 32,338,688 school children we must 
build 328 classrooms a day and hire 493 new teachers daily for the next year. 
This is the outlook for public education during the present year as revealed 
by the first set of statistics compiled from October 1956 enrollment figures and 
released by the National Education Association (NEA). 

The statistics, published by the NEA Research Division in its yearly report 
titled “Advance Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools for 
the School Year 1956-57,” show: 

An increase of 1,197,000 in enrollments over last year 

A shortage of 180,000 qualified teachers 

An estimated 120,000 new classrooms needed 

At least 840,000 pupils deprived of full-time schooling by half-day or other 
part-time arrangements. 

Approximately 80,000 teachers employed by school systems who are not 
fully qualified for standard certificates. This condition is most prevalent 
in rural elementary schools. 

“Most of the foregoing changes were not unexpected,” the report asserts, “but 
they indicate a further stockpiling of the instructional, financial, personnel, and 
housing problems which have adversely affected schools during the past several 
years.” 

The average salary of teachers, the report indicates, is increasing slowly. 
It is now $4,025 for elementary teachers and $4,560 for high-school teachers. 
The average for classroom teachers is $4,220. In spite of the over-all increase, 
close to 71,000 teachers are being paid less than $2,500. Seven states report 
more than 25 per cent of their teachers in this extremely low salary range. 
On the other hand, 20 states report that more than 25 per cent of their 
teachers are receiving $4,500 or more. 

The problem of personnel turnover again shows up as a major factor in the 
teacher shortage. On the basis of records from 42 states, the total annual turn- 
over is estimated to be 114,000 teachers. Of these, about 92,000 will drop out 
of teaching and need to be replaced. About half of the 80,000 emergency 
teachers will also need to be replaced and approximately 48,000 new teachers 
are essential if we are to reduce oversized classes. This makes a total of 
180,000—the NEA’s estimate of the real need for additional teachers in 1956-57. 

On the financial side, the report shows an increase of $731,300,000 in current 
expenditures over last year; an increase of 4.7 per cent in the average salary 
of instructional staff; an increase of $317,400,000 in expenditures for capital 
outlay and interest; and an increase of $15 in the average current expenditure 
per pupil. The average school now spends approximately $295 per year on each 
pupil in daily attendance as compared with $88.09 in 1940. That is an increase 
of 235 per cent in current dollars. Measured in terms of pre-war dollars, it 
represents an increase of only 71 per cent in purchasing power. Eight states-— 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia—are spending under $200 per pupil, with 
Arkansas spending the least, $138. 

The current study is the 15th in a series of annual national estimates. It is 
based upon information supplied by state and territorial departments of 
education and education associations. 





Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank N. Philpot, Director 
Division Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 

Alabama Association of High-School Principals (Colored)—Bryant Foster, Principal, Van 
Buren High School, Eufaula, Alabama. 

Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals—Peyton Reavis, Principal, High School, 
Winslow, Arizona. 

Arkansas School Administrators Association (Colored)—E. H. Hunter, Principal, Scipio A. 
Jones High School, Cedar at 10th Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Arkansas Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank L. Williams, Principal, 
Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—William N. McGowan, 2220 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Maurice W. Jessup, Heath 
Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools—Samuel J. Crockett, Principal, High School, 
Windsor, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—jJames A. Moore, Principal, High School, 
Lewes, Delaware 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals—Boise L. Bristor, Board 
of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. C. 

Department of Secondary-School Principals, Florida State Teachers Association (Colored)— 
G. L. Porter, Executive Secretary, 449 West Georgia Screet, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 208 West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—A/ton A. Ellis, Principal, Mitchell County 
High School, Camilla, Georgia. 

Hawaii Association of Secondary-School Principals—Al/ien A. Bailey, Principal, Kame- 
hameha School for Boys, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Idaho Association of Secondary-School Principals—Reid Bishop, Principal, High School, 
Parma, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—Pas/ J. Houghton, Assistant Principal, 
Niles Township Community High School, Skokie, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Avenue, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—De/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, 45th and Center Streets, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary Schools and Principals—Gi/enn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—Edward B. Webb, Principal, Pulaski 
County High School, Somerset, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, High School, Minden, 
Louisiana. 

Maine State Principals Association—Philip A. Annas, Dept. of Education, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Secondary-School Principals Association (White)—Douglas M. Bivens, Supervisor 
of High Schools, Board of Education, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

Maryland Society of Educational Pioneers (Colored)—Ulysses S. Young, Dean of Instruction, 
State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Harry Finkelstein, Principal, 
Garfield Junior High School, Revere, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—E. Dale Kennedy, Executive Secretary, M.O. Box 
480, Lansing 2, Michigan. 

Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—William F. Carlson, Junior-Senior 
High School, Northfield, Minnesota. 
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Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—Bryant Smith, Principal, High 
School, Leland, Mississippi. 

Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Kenneth J. Smith, Principal, Senior 
High School, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—George J. Jelinek, Superintendent of Schools, 
Harlowton, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—Merle A. Stoneman, Teachers College 125 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

New Hampshire Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick C. Walker, Principal, 
High School, Dover, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—Charles W. Mintzer, Principal, High 
School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—S. H. Moseley, Principal, Union High 
School, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—John H. Fuller, Principal, 
Floral Park Memorial High School, Floral Park, New York. 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Car/ Cherkis, Principal, Baruch 
Junior High School, 104 Man., 330 East 21st Street, New York 10, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Wadllen, 
Principal, East New York Vocational High School, 1 Wells Street, Brooklyn 8, New York. 

North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA—C. E. Wike, Principal, High School, 
Lexington, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—Joe/ A. Davy, Principal, Senior High School, Minot, 
North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Robert G. Winter, Principal, Piqua Central High 
School, Piqua, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—/J. Frank Malone, Principal, North- 
west Classen High School, 2801 N.W. 27th & May Sts., Oklahoma City 27, Oklahoma. 

Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals—Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—Francis G. Wilson, Principal, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—Rufus A. Brackley, Principal, High 
School, East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—George I. Pair, Jr., 
Principal, Brookland-Cayce Junior High School, West Columbia, South Carolina. 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Principal, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Texas Principals Association (Colored) —W. E. Jones, Principal, E. J. Campbell High School, 
Nacogdoches, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Wilburn N. Ball, Director of Secondary 
Education, 223 State Capital, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—T._J. Whalen, Principal, High School, Brandon, Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, 
Binford Junior High School, 1701 Floyd Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored)—J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, 
Cambria, Virginia. 

ee Association of Secondary-School Principals—George Hermes, Principal, Irene S. 
R High School, 7th and Alder, Shelton, Washington. 

West Virginia Secondary-School Principals’ Commission (White) —R. V. Braham, Principal, 
Lincoln Junior High School, Charleston, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, 230 School Street, Kohler, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Merritt B. Jansen, Principal, High 
School, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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I introduced them... 





How often has a parent asked you to recommend an ency- 

clopedia for his home? Whenever I’m asked, I unhesitat- THE NEW AND 

ingly recommend The Americana. For The Americana is GREATER 

a truly adult encyclopedia, written with a simplicity and AMERICANA 

directness that anyone of junior high school age or beyond 30 volumes 

can understand 26,000 pages 

What a satisfaction it is to watch a child into whose home 60,000 articles — 

The Americana has been introduced. That child is learning 11,500 illustrations 

the joy of learning more; that child is rising to the chal- 44,000 cross references 
: nd : a 280,000 index entries; 

lenge and the opportunity of The Americana; that child is 21,000 pages com- 

launched toward success. And, to the extent that my recom- pletely revised in 

mendation helped the launching, I have a right to be truly the last six years 


and deeply satisfied. 
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